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ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL. JOHN CARPENTER ST., VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C. 
Established by the Corporation of London, 
Principal: LANDON RONALD. 
»+ Sp FREDE - Dp 77 at COMPLETE MUSICAL EDUCATION at an inclusive fee. 
Coxpuctor: Sik FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O. PRIVAT E LESSONS are given in all musical subjects and 
—__ STAGE * RAINING in Elocution, Gesture, Stage Dancing, Fencing, 


Patron: His Majesty Tue Kino. 


VE ‘ORCHESTRAL PRACTICES ARE CONDUCTED 
T PRIN‘ IPAL. Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centre 
Lox al Schools Examinations (open to general public) free. 

YEW TERM began January 13. 

I, SAXE WY NDH AM, Secretary. Tel. 1943, Holborn. 


ROYAL 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Patroness: HER Majesty QuEEN ALEXANDRA. 
| 


ASH WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 5, aT 8 P.M. 


‘THE REDEMPTION” Goexon 


MISS RUTH VINCEN 
MISS EMILY SHEPHERD. MISS PHY LIS LETT. 
MR. MORGAN KINGSTON. 
MR. CAMPBELL McINNES. | MR. MONTAGUE BORWELL. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 6, ar 8 P.w. 
“THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS” 
ELGAR). 


MISS MURIEL FOSTER, NEW TERM began Tuesday, January 7, 1913 
MR, GERVASE ELWES MR. DALTON BAKER. | Spec we Houses of Residence reco camenied for Students. 


President: Sir W. H. Hou_tpswortn, Bart., LL.D. 
Principal : Dr. Apo.-rH Bropsky. 








, * . — , — 2 | Studer are rex juired to enter upon a complete course of Musical 
BAND AND CHORUS, ONE THOUSAND. | instruction, and are not admitted pe a shorter ae riod than one year. 

, x Mi : | Fee for the year, é yayable in instalments of £10 at the beginning 

Organist: Mr. H. L. Batrour, Mus. B. of each term. Special Fee for Wind Instrument Course, £15. . 
eeieie~pyh igen | Syster natic Course for the Training of Teachers included in the 

Stalls, 7s. 6d.; Arena, 6s.; Balcony, 4s. and 2s. 6d.; Gallery | curricul 
r menade), 1s. | The Pro: ospec tus, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regulations, 
— and Entry Forms, on applic: ation. 


ROY AL ACADEMY OF MUSIC New Professor of Singing—Miss Marie Brema. 
. % - . 4 STANLEY WITHERS, Registrar. 
YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, N.W. a 








Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
; : ; Patron: Sir W. H. Houcpswortn, Bart. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


President: H.R.H. THe Duke or Connavcut, K.G. Principal: ALBERT J. Cross (of the Royal Academy, London, and the 
Principal: Sir A, C. Mackenzie, Mus.D., LL.D., F.R.A.M. Leipsic Conservatorium). Sixty Professors. 
‘ All Branches of Music taught. Private or Class Tuition. 
LENT HALF-TERM begins MONDAY, Fens. 17. Full and String Orchestras, Operas, Lectures, Recitals, Chamber and 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, WEDNESDAY, Fen. 12, at 3. | Orchestral Concerts. Prospectus from the SecrETARY, Albert Square. 
ziven by the Opera Class in April. 


Fortnightly Concerts, Saturdays, February 15, and March 1, at 8. ‘Les Huguenots ” will be g 
Chamber Concert, Monday, February 17, at 

Lecture-Recital of the Organ Music of Karg -Elert will be given by | MUSIC He {ZL 1, EDI. VBURGH. 

{. Eaglefield Hull, Esq., Mus. Doc. Oxon., F.R.C.O., on Wednesday, — AT ARES PS 
eteah as epen ‘BEETHOVEN ORCHESTRAL FESTIVAL. 


4 Special Course of Lecture-Lessons for Professional Music Teac noe 

















4s been instituted, to be followed by an Examination for the distinctior FIVE CONCERTS. 

f Associateship. ; ; | FEBRUARY 25, 26, 27, 28, AND MARCH 1. 

A Course of Lecture-Lessons in preparation for the Voice-Culture Performers: 
Examination is now being given. om _ a ~ sor 

Prospectus, Entrance cine, and all further information of— THE HALLE ORCHESTRA. 

F. W. RENAUT, Secretary. | EDINBURGH ROYAL CHORAL UNION. 
——— " nati Miss CARRIE TUBB, Sopran: 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, Min. [RCOUES THIBAUD, Viet 
PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W. | Mr. EGON PETRI, Piano. 
“ (Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883.) | Mr. MICHAEL BALLING, Cozductor. 
-tlegrams—‘‘ Initiative, Southkens, Telephone—‘‘ 1160, Western.” | Tickets, Programmes and all information, 
ondon, | METHVEN SIMPSON, Lrp., £3, PRINCES ST., EDINBURGH. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. GLASGOW 


President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE CHRISTIAN, K.G. | CHORAL (COMPETITION) FESTIVAL 


Director : 
e I ) YEAR, 
SC. Husert H. Parry, Bart., C.V.O., D.C.L., M.A., Mus. Doc. eee pres ae ANVILLE BANTOCK 
Hon. Sec. : CHARLES Mor.ey, Esq. ppm. Sages ea sight -— 
————. ST. ANDREW’S HALL, GLASGOW. 
_ the HALF TERM will commence on Thursday, February 20. FRIDAY Aanp SATURDAY, MAY 2 AND 3, I913. 
& EXAMINATION for ASSOCIATESHIP (A.R.C.M.) will | vn lie aia ay coe ine ten he 
mmence on April 14, 1913. Last day for entering is February 28 en ne " gies ready) from th Ag ‘— 
Syllabus and official Entry Form may be obtained from _ Saeeee | H. Hae, 2, Laude rdale Avenue, Earlspark, Glasgow 
FRANK POWNALL, Re; gistrar. 


THE ROYAL COL LEGE OF ORGANISTS. | 


| 
Examination Regulations Li ist of College Publications, Lectures, &c., | 








UNIVE RSITY OF DURHAM. 











Examinations for degrees in Music are held as follows :— Matriculation, 
April and October ; First Mus. B., March and September ; Final Mus. B., 
-— Mus. D., Septem! er only. 

For particulars, apply Secretary of Examinations, University Office, 
Durham, Copies of former Examination Papers, 1s. per set. 





nay be had on application. 
H. A. HARDING, Hon. Sec. 
Kensington Gore, S.W. 
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MUSIC, 


N.W. 


ROYAL 
YORK GATE, 


ACADEMY OF 
MARYLEBONE ROAD, 


METROPOLITAN EXAMINATION, CHRISTMAS, tore. 
he following CANDIDATES have PASSED: 
SINGING. 

Frank Archibald Curtis, Ivy Kathleen Davis, 
Hunt, Alexander Ballentyne Lang, 
Marianne Elizabeth Lin Id Macbeth Locke, Noah Moore, 
Philip Casar Moore | Manhire Searle, Irene Shergold, Frederick 
Gotttried Steinhardt, John Wyatt. 


T} 


As TEACHERS. 
Evangeline Hake, Florence } 


As Perroxrmers.—Arthur James Cross, Florence Parkes Darby, 
rederick Augustus Davis, Eva Day-Winter, Margaret Maude Francis, 
icy Beatrice Greathead, Jones, Marguerite Haydn Parry, 





I 

I . 
Emily Blanche Sutton, Mabel E. Todd, Marjorie Walker, Julia Mary 
\ S 





I rS.—Richard Cummings, Frederic King, Agnes Larkcom, 
l I 
PIANOFORTE. 

As Pr ERS AND TEACHE! Ella Mary Benbow, Helen Amy 
Bidde Evelyn Constance Cook, Andrew Fraser, Wilfrid Kershaw, 
Au Peppercor 

As TEACHE Emily Bilsland Alexander, Dorothy Ambler, Mabel 

hleen Andrews, Louie G. Archer, Violet Ashley, Frieda Gladys 


ry, Els ria Bauchop, Freda E. Beattie, Helen Bent, 
lith Margaret Berry, Elsie May Betts, Carl Hubert Coles Biltcliffe, 
rances Mary Bird, Louise Emily Bird, Eileen Maud 
h, Muriel Bowman-Smith, Edred Booth, Grace 





gela ven, Beatrice Brown, Eleanor Patience Brown, 
Thomas Carpenter, Evelyn E. Carter, Marjorie Ruth Cashmore, Edith 
Elsie Chadwick, \ wet M. Chamberlain, Geraldine Kentish Chater, 
Fri brough, Lilian Emily Chitsock, Clarence 
\ gg, Jean De Butts Cowan, Beatrice Vernon 
Cox Horace Montague Dalton, Edith Novello 
uN Edith Kathleen Denmead, Esther A. 

Dixon, May Dixon, Edith May Dodd, 

n E. R. Drake, Walter Dykes, James 


ion «d, Marion Elliott, Jane L. Fletcher, 
son, Norah M I. Freeman, Flora E. Fulcher, 
ris Mary Gilbert, Ethel May Gingell, Ellen 
Gladys Muriel Emily Gould, Helen Frances 





hleen Griffin, Maria Elizabeth Griffiths, 
Ethel Annie Guy, Jessie Elizabeth Hall, Gertrude 
Hancock, F vce Lilian Harris, Ada Mary 
een Harvey, Irene May Harvey, Marjorie Mary 
s Hollingham, Dorothy Q. Holmes, Edith 


argaret Horwill, Ellen E. /Hwship, Agnes 


R. Humphrys, Margaret J uckson, Jannette 








Jepson, Isabel Irene Johnson, Sarah Edith 

, Ruth Killen, Muriel Kathleen King oui 
Doris Amy Lambert, Susie Baudains Le 
ewi l zaret Lucas, Elsie Monro 
y Wyn t, Dorothy F. Manchester, 
Winufre rchant, Doris Theresa 
Marsha > Winifred Massey, Alice 
Mat! ise Matthews, Maude 
e Gr ice Victoria McConnell, 
lliott Murchy, Dorothy Merry, 
Mari ger, Alice Mary Miller, 
gomery, gan, Winifred Mary 
Mary M Harriette Frances Nash, 
abel Ni Maria J. Oberhoffer, Elsie 
n, Mary le t, Amy E. Pare, Nellie 
A. Pel llen Phillips, Ivy Melita 
hford, Gertrude Eveline Pollard, Shackleton 
i 1M. T. Pratt, Elsie Stuart Prince, 


I Pym, Winifred Louise Ramsay, 

Emily Reddall, Elsie Reed, Dorothy 
ket Elsie Frances Robinson, Helen 
, Winifred Annie Rowles, Agnes 





Margaret Elizabeth Sarginson, 














, Maria Shattock, Miilicent Shead, Agnes 

y Sibley, Roland Chalmers Simper, Charles 

Johnsto 1, Maud Kathleen Smith, 

Low, A cklehurst Hope Snow, Eva 

ed Star lorence Mabel Stant May 

e Clara Swa Dorothy Emily Taylor, 

Evely ayl Alice Thomas, Annie 

y Tinkler, Ethel Trubshawe, Eva Margaret 

M | Gertrude T +r, Marjorie Sefton 

. dD 1y Margaret Urquhart, Dorothea 

| Walk Dorothy Bar Walker, May Henry 

Rollest Walker, Elizabeth W , Walter 

ise Whitworth, Jessie Wicks, Agnes Wild, 

Elsie Williams, Kathleen Agnes Williams, 

le Williams, Cynthia Frances Willis, Mary 
Dennis rt. 

May Bashford, ¢ lys E. Bell, Christina 

y Vernon Harris, Helen Gertrude Hodgson 

, W. N. L. B. Row Kneale, May Lyall, 

Bride, Theodora Preston, Florence Isabella 

ug by Ramsay, Ethel May Walker. 

Ex e Oscar Beringer, Sydney Blakiston, 
Henr Kiver, Thomas B. Knott, Herbert Lake, 
Tobia Moore, Claude F. Pollard, Charles F. 
Re e. 

ORGAN, 
Ar r Ol r ( y 
EXAMINE Sir George C. Mart W. J. Kipp ud H. W 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
METROPOLITAN EXAMINATIONS. 
LIST OF SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES (continued), 
VIOLIN. 

As PerrorMerRs AND Teacners.—Margaret Hatch, Gladys Roy 
Hayes, Ethel Annie Fairney Loder, Ida Winifred Mayers, Doris Gra 
Oldroyd, Margaret Octavia Syme. 

As Teacners.—Frances M. Allen, Dorcas B. Bagwell, Doro 
Dixon, Jessie Maria Faulkner, Dorothy Graddon Huxtable, Gwendole 
Maud Victoria Kuper, Magdalen Frances Vernon Liddle, Edna Amabe 
Lock, Edith Bertha Longmore, Dorothy Ida Meallin, Dorothy Rowlay 
Mary Waddel. 

As Perrormers.—Violet Campbell-Rowland, Elsie Lilian Cutfe 
Muriel M, Wannell, Helen Mary Whitaker. 

VIOLONCELLO. 

As A PERFORME! Margaret Bowen Bernard. 
As a TEAcHER.—Patricia Ruth Waddel. 

Mildred Colam. 


EXAMINERS.—F. Corder, A. Gibson, W. 
Hans Wessely, and W. E. Whitehouse. 


AND TEACHER. 


As A PERFORMER 


Frye Parker, A. Pe 








ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
EXAMINATION IN VOICE CULTURE AND SECOND.-CLAS 
SINGING FOR CHILDREN, CHRISTMAS, tore. 

The following Candidates were successful : 

Lilian Florence Callan, Lucy Cheetham (Honours), Louise Zila 
Dugdale (Honours), Jean D. Ferguson (Honours), Frances Elew 
Palmer, Walter Gayler Puttick (Honours), Gertrude Sullens (Honour 
Kathleen Hayward Talbot. 


John E. Borland and 


EXAMINERS.— Dr. Dr. Henry W. Richards 





INCORPORATED GUILD OF CHURCH 
MUSICIANS. 
Founded 1888. 
Incorporated pursuant to Act of Parliament XXX. and XXXI. 
Victoria, Cap. cxxxi., § 23. 
President: THe Very } +». THe Dean or Bristot, D.D. 
ASSOCIATE (A.1.G.C.M.), LICENTIATE (L.1.G.C.M.), FEL 


LOWSHIP (F.1.G.C.M.) EXAMINATIONS in London and « 
approved Provincial Centres in July, and December. 


COMPETITIONS FOR 1913. 
A Sitver Mepat for the best simple Magnificat and Nunc Dimitt 
A Suver Mepat for the best simple March for Organ (Pedi 
obbligato). 
A Bronze Mepat for the best Vesper Hymn. 
A Bronze Mepat for the best Carol. 
A Bronze Mepat for the best Changeable Chant. 








GUILD GAZETTE (QuarrTerty) - : Tworence. 
REGISTER OF ORGAN VACANCIES. 
Organists (Members) have the FREE use of the Register of Vacan 
Appointments. a 
Calendar (gratis) and further information of Dr. LEWIS, Warde: 
18, Berners Street, London, W. 


VICTORIA COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
LONDON. 
(Under the direction of the Victoria College Corporation, Ltd.) 
INCORPORATED 1801. 
18, Berners Street, Oxrorp Street, Lonpon, W. 
President: Tue Most Hon. THe Marouts oF ANGLESEY. 
Principal: J. H. Lewis, D.C.L., F.E.1.S., Mus. Doc. 
Chairman: J. M. Bentiev, Mus. Doc. Cantab., Hon. F.R.AM ; 
Hon. Director of Studies : Cuurcuttt Sipcey, Mus. Doc., F.1.6.C¥ 
Hon. Sec. : Geo. A. Stanton, A.R.C.M., L.R.A.M., F.L.G.CM 


Metropolitan Examinations in all subjects, including the Diplomas 
A.V.C.M., L.V.C.M., F.V.C.M., also for the Teachers’ Professiom 
Diploma in the Art of Teaching, July, and December. 

Local Theoretical Examinations, July, and December. 

Practical Examinations are now being held at the various Centres 

Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals are offered for Competition. 

Local Secretaries required for towns not represented. ” 

All communications to be addressed as usual to the Secretary, Cents 
Office, 11, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. _ 
. . TUAM 
FLVERY COMPOSER should send for DINHA® 

. BLYTH & CO.’S Specimens and Price Lists (free) for li 


graphing Anthems, Songs, X&c. 50 ~~ 
3s. 6d. 5 7, Fenchurch 





‘opies of Hymn-Tune, Ky 


100, 48. 6d. Street, London. Established * 
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PLAYING AT SIGHT 

IS EASY — NOT 

DIFFICULT. 
The generally accepted idea amongst pianists— 
whether professionals or amateurs—is that nothing 
but continual practice will give the ability to 
play at sight. As an actual fact, this is far from 
being the case, since, by means of the 
EHREMAYER System, the ability can be acquired 
after three months of practice for a short time 
daily. In this time any pianist can acquire 
the ability to play at sight all music that is 
not beyond his technical powers. Only a few 
have the natural gift of sight-playing, but all 
others have now the opportunity to become 
sight-players without the drudgery of practice 


which has hitherto been necessary. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET, WHICH CONTAINS 
FULL PARTICULARS. 





LM. EHREMAYER, 
27, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


\ FINE MODERN VIOLIN. 





MADE ENTIRELY By W.E. Hitt anp Sons. 





(eR Instruments have for long been recognised as 

among the finest examples of modern work, and 
we are now producing at a moderate price an excellent 
Violin, constructed upon models founded on the most 


perfect types of the great schools. 


These Violins are made throughout in our workshops, 
None but carefully-selected and seasoned material, and 
tighly skilled workmanship, are employed in their 
‘struction; and particular attention is given to the 


«curate fitting and regulation of each instrument. 


Price £12 10s. 


SOLD BY W. E. HILL & SONS, 


Sole Violin and Bow Makers to H.M. THE KING, 
AT THEIR PLACE OF BUSINESS, 


0 NEW BOND STREET, 


LONDON, W. 


MURDOCH’S MUSIC STORES. 
ONE ACCOUNT FOR ALL PUBLISHERS. 
We carry the largest and most varied Stock of Music in 
the United Kingdom. Every Publisher is represented, 
British and Foreign, and we supply any Music required, at 


once, and at the Lowest Prices. Special terms to Teachers 
and the Profession. We invite a trial. Term accounts opened. 


MURDOCH'S CATALOGUES NOW READY. 
1. VIOLIN MUSIC. 2. EDUCATIONAL MUSIC. 


PIANO, ORGAN, AND MUSIC STORES, 
461 AND 463, OXFORD STREET, W. 
And at Brighton, Birmingham, Chatham, Dover, Folkestone, 
Portsmouth, Southampton, &c. 


THE 
Ayrshire Musical (Competitive) 
FESTIVAL. 


KILMARNOCK, MAY Io, 1913. 
OPEN CLASSES FOR MIXED-VOICE AND 
MALE-VOICE CHOIRS, Etc. 
ApjupicaTor : Dr. MCNAUGHT. 


Prospectus on application to Hon, Sec., Frepgric Ey, 21, Barns 
Street, Ayr, N.B. 


NATIONAL CONSERVATOIRE 
InsT., 1895. OF MUSIC, Lrtp. INCOR., 1900. 
London: 174, Wardour Street, W. ; Liverpvol : 5, Hardman Street. 








Warden : Professor ALEXANDER Puipps, Mus. Bac. 
LOCAL MUSICAL EXAMINATIONS (all Towns), Apri. 
DIPLOMAS, ASSOCIATE, LICENTIATE, and FELLOW, for 


Teachers, Organists, Vocalists, Pianists, Violinists, and Bandmasters 


Wellington City Corporation. 
NEW ZEALAND. 
POSITION OF CITY ORGANIST. 
APPLICATIONS for the Position of ORGANIST 
to the WELLINGTON CITY CORPORATION, 
addressed to THE TOWN CLERK, TOWN 
HALL, WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND, will 
be received until 4 p.m. on THURSDAY, May 1, 

1913. 

The salary for the position will be at the rate of 
£240 per annum. 

Applicants must be fully qualified Organists of 


undoubted practical ability, and able to furnish 








independent and reliable information of the quality 
of their work during the past five (5) years. A 
Schedule of the Conditions of Appointment may be 
obtained from the Office of THE HIGH COMMISSIONER 
FOR NEW ZEALAND, 13, VICTORIA STREET, WEST- 
MINSTER, S.W., enclosing stamped and addressed 
envelope for reply. 
Applications must be endorsed, “Application for 
the Position of City Organist.” 

JNO. R. PALMER, Town Clerk. 
Wellington, 








NEW ZEALAND. 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. MISS MAY BARTLETT 
Miss MARJORIE E -ATON (SOPRANO). i concieiataeliiel aqgpaem ie © tes dialed 
‘ Lovely voice ; sang charmingly."—Devonshire Press, 1912 At Homes, &c. “For terms and vacant d tes, on 
For Concerts, Oratorios, &c. 237, Ka rine Street, Ashton-ur ider-Lyne. Apply, 13, St. Mary’s Terrace, Paddington, W. 
MISS ISABEL CLEAR (ConTRALTO). 7 


xc. Maldon, Essex. 


Recitals, & 
FREDERICK ARTHUR 


ratorios, Concerts, — nics, &c. 
Avenue, W: nstow, N.E, 


MR. JESSE HACKETT 
MESSIAH, SHEFFIELDCHORAL UNION. 


worthy of the best of his pred 
1912. Address, Hales 


iE 


Uratorios, 


MR. TENOR). 


TENOR). 
“Mr. Jesse Hackett 
has a tenor voice lecessors. Sheffield 


wes 
AVIS 
yrmer pupil « “of Mr. Epwin Ho.ianp.) 


Ay At Homes. 
Clapham Common, S.W. 


_ alto Sol yi ist. (Fe 
Oratorios, Cor 
~ Sunnyside, Wr 


certs, and 


muughton Ro 


MISS LYDIA JOHN (ARAM) — 


h acsee RALTO). 





* Miss John's voice is great nd purity of tone d also of 
rable po r “ry te 
John’s rer f the song of ‘ Know we was a very 28 
sful and syt r ( ‘ eryman”’). Wight Coun 
Press. irk Garder London, 'N. W. 
ry 
MR. “FRANCIS GLYNN 
-A. Oxon.), ENGLISH NOR 
Oratorio, Cantata, — Tr At —_ & 
Bach's (St. Matthew) * Pasel a" a specialty. 
Addre rhe Close, Stratton St. Margaret, near Swindon, Wiltshire. 
ele iynn, Strat ot. Margaret. 


N . ~ . 

I [ASTERS 

by _" Samuel Masters, the well- 

*s is the legitima ate result of a 

almost phenomenal power and 
al Courier. 

3 P. 0. Kingston. 

n Buildings, Surbiton. 


ERNE ST 


MR. SAMUEL. 


“ The splendid reputation enjoye: 

own tenor, throughout the Berieh I 
remarkably fine voice of great range ar 
his artistic singing. Aingston Musi 












SA, “Stati 


~ MR. 


PENFOLD © 


MR. E DMUND $ ARKE ¥ 


MR R. MONTAGUE. BORWELL 


WINIFRED MARWOOD 


(Mrs. Montacue Borwe tt) 
124, WALM LANE, CRICKLEWOOD, N.W. 


Telephone: 415 Willesden. ** Soloist, London.” 


MR. REGINALD HALE 


(B ARITONE). 


Telegrams: 


a mana alia ios, Ballac ‘ 
Pa < Ps , Palmer's G "N. Telephone : » Ps ulmer’s ner’s Green. : | Reference to the following composers kindly permitted :— a 
‘- —— 7 Ther 4) | Sir C. Husert H. Parry, Bt., C.V.O., Sir Epwarp Ecar, 0 
HERBE RT Mz ARKS | L.R.AM.) | Sir C.V.0., 


(BARITONE). 
Oratorios, Ballads, &c. 
83, Wor _B edfe rd Park, W. 


MR, GE ORG E PARKE Rk 


(B ee aay-Vicar, Pha coe nster 


MR. 


L _ Tr, 


dstock Ro 


pham ymmon, S. Sw. 


WILLIA\ M ‘COL EMAN 


(THE MANCHESTER BASS). 
MANCHESTER Musica. Soctety.—‘‘ The Baritone work was admir- 
ably sung by Mr. W. Coleman.” —Janchester Courier. 
“Mr. W. Coleman sang the Baritone solos finely.”— Manchester 
Guardian. 
Address, 37, Plymouth Avenue, Longsight, Manchester. 
> TR 77 
MR. HE RBE RT PRACEY 
ASS 
, Telford Avenue, Streatham Hill S. W. Telephone ; Streatham. 





(SOPRANO). | 








VIGGO KIHL 
(SOLO PIANIST). 

Albert Hall, Crystal Palace, 

Concerts and At Homes. 


&e. 


The Times says: “‘ His in ey tations, while they remai 











natural and straightforward, have a aun and individuality 
own. 
A few VACANCIES for PUPILS. 
For terms and vacant dates, apply, 
Vicco Kini, c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 


, Wardour Street, ¥ 





MR. M. MONTAGU- NATHAN 


Formerly pupil of YSAYE, HEERMANN, nd WILHELM 
gives VIOLIN Less s in LONDON and PROVINCES 


Address: s, Bect n Studios, Wigmore Street, W. 


MR. W. H. BREARE 


VOCAL ADVISER anp TEACHER OF SINGING 
TO STUDENTS AND THE PROFESSION, 








Author of “ Vocalism,’ flocution: Its First Principles," “Vo 
Faults and their Remedies.” 
“The most complete guide to singing in English."—“ Lancela, 


the Referee. 
ne of the sanest of sar re expositions."—Musical Courier, N.Y, 

** One step nearer to the ideal."—Re/eree (‘‘ Lancelot”). 

“Is a reliable expert in all branches." —Gentlewoman, 

“A magnificent guide to both teachers and students,"— Za 
Morning News. 

* Do not hesitate to commend.’ 

“Well up and enthusiastic in his subject, which he handles a 
masterly manner. His technical knowledge is minute, wide « 
accurate: what he has to say is well worthy of consideration by pail 
singers and music teachers."—Aderdeen Free Press. 

“Has had exceptional opportunities of studying his subject... 
Common-sense in all he utters."—Z ceeds Mercury. 

“Is an acknowledged authority. "—Western Morning Neus. 

“I have not the slightest fear o f contradiction when I say that no cee 
knows more about the voice and vocal production than Mr, W. 8 


'"—Glasgow Herald. 


Breare."”—‘‘ Counterpoint,” in the Newcastle Journal. 
Further Press Opinions on application, 
Address: ‘‘Hexatp”™ Buitpincs, HARROGATE, : : 
or 1390, New Bonp Srreet, W 





THE LONDON COLLE G E FOR CHORISTERS 
Director: Mr. JAMES BATES. 
SOLO BOYS for Oratorios, Festival Services, Concerts; 
LEADING BOYS for Church Choirs can be supplied for occasions 


or permanent engagements. Address, E. B. Golding, Secreta 
6, Blomfield Crescent, Hyde Park, W. 








Te rlegrams : “* Musicomane, London.” Telephone: 490 Mayfai. 
ipeinbaiie = ne 
| Musica REVISER TO Messrs. NovELLO FoR TWENTY-EIGHT YEA 


~ —_—_ * -_— 

| COMPOSERS’ MSS. | 

REVISED and PRE PARE D FOR PRINTING; ADVICE GIVES 
as to most suitable publishers hoped various styles of composition 


H. ELLIOT PUTTON, Ardwick Road, 
Hampstead, N.V 
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Sir FReperick | BRIDGE, Dr. Watrorp Davigs. 
ania aanaiccae oc 


DR. A. EAGLEFIELD HULL 


Mus. Doc. Oxon., F.R.C.O. 


Address: 


MELBOURNE House, Hu DDERSFIELD. 


D R. ALLISON aetwacted = Post Candidate 
who OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS.D. and MUS! 
| at Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, London, and Durham Ur a 
| Diplomas ‘of F.L.C.M., L.Mus.L.C.M., A.R.C.M., R.C Prise 
L.R.A.M. Gold Medals, Silver Med: ils, Scholarships, v 
“ Honours,” and Pass Certificates (of the Colleges of Music) ae 
number of eight hundred and sixty. Dr. Allison is quite wil . _o 
those who neither require nor desire to pass examinations. ifs 
| Counterpoint, Orchestration, and Analysis of Composition } on : 
to correspondents anywhere. Personal instruction in aw - ng 
| Organ, and Pianoforte. Cambridge House, 68, Nelson St., 


T EVISION OF MUSICAL COMPOSITION 
































































Dr. Horton Allison, Mus.D., 68, Nelson Street, Manchester 
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L.R.A.M. (PAPER WORK). 


R. E. H. BIBBY (Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M.) 
M has SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSE for the 
“Form and Teaching” and papers set 
atthe L.R.A.M. Exams. 
LATEST SUCCESSES : 
L.R.A.M. EXAMS., 1g10-12.—33 Correspondence Pupils successful. 
‘ (Xmas, 1912: 12 Successes out of 13 Entries.) 
__Ad idress, c/o Forsyth Bros., Deansgate, Manchester. 


gives PERSONAL 


**Rudiments and Harmony” 








Lessons in 





\ R. VIRB IB BY also 
| the PRACTIC +" ‘and PAPER WORK portions of the 
LR.A.M. al A.R.¢ EXAMS. at his Manchester Studio. 
4 dress as a 

L.R.A.M., gives 


MFis& GEORGE R. CEILEY, 

LESSONS in the traditional School of SINGING as taught 
‘ CHAS. LUNN and Signor CATTANEO. 

The late Chas. Lunn wrote: ‘I take a special interest in Mr. George 
R. Ceiley owing to his clear perception, high el knowledge and the 
~ in which he PE tt what I have taught him”; and the late 

Dr. Turpin wrote : n that delicate and difficult department of Voice 
Production, Mr. Ceiley is ir ideed one of our chief authorities.” 
___ Change of address: ‘‘ Highcroft,” Muswell! Hill Road, N. 











\ \fR. CLIFTON COOKE 25 years’ experience 

i Manvet Gar CIA method) will TRAIN and introduce a GOOD 

fg on exceptional onan, 80 per nt. of his pupils in the pro- 

nin Orat io, Gre and Opera, Musi al Comedy and Concerts. 

VOICE TRIAL on writer appli 

_Studio, y Bl omsbDt ry Stree » New Oxf. rd Street, London, W.C. 

NR. ‘FREDK. R. G REE NISH, Mus. Doc. Oxon. 

( ate Dire tor of Mu sic, St. Mary's, r averfordwest}, prepares 

lly or r Musical Degrees and 


pondence, 









cessful results. 
L.R.A.M., 
For 


ica v ery suc 
. (Oxford and Durham), 
Associate T.( in tc. References to past pupils. 
ess, 15, Queen’s Avenue, Mus Hill, London, N. 
R. DR WILLIAM A. HALL, Mus.D. Oxon. (1909), 
F.R.C.O., specialises in the PREPARATION for UNIVER 
SITY DEGREES and the RECOGNISED DIPLOMAS, personally 
aw by correspondence. Also personal lessons in Pianoforte, Singing, 
Harmony, Counterpoint, &c., at 7, Lansdowne Road, Tottenham, N. 


R. CUTHBERT HARRIS, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., 
F.R.C.O., Author of “ Examination Questions and How to 
Work them " (Novello’s Primers, No. 70), COACHES for all Musical 

s., personally and by correspondence. 

303 SUCCESSES, yo 

A.R.C.O. Paper WwW ork : : an Work .. co 2 
F.R.C.O, ° os Bfe 
(F.R.C.O. “ Lafontaine” Prize te "ce, and “ F, "T. Sawyer” iz 
FIRST MUS. BAC., Oxford, Durham, and Dublin oo Oh 
26 






ses include Mus. 





well 


FINAL MUS. BAC. , Oxford and Durham 
MUS. DOC., Oxford, Durham, Dublin, and Montreal . 
MUS. BAC, ‘and MUS. DOC. EXERCISES .. 
Special sets of papers in Composition, xd covering ‘‘ Exercise” Work. ) 





Also many succ —_ in A.R.C , L.R.A.M., L.Mus. 
1 A.Mus., “Ke. 
DURHAM EX AMS.. § ‘awe. 1912, > in " one in ** First.” 
OXFORD EXAMS., Nov., 1912, one in “* one in “* First.’ 


MSS. arranged and revised. 
48, Braxted P Par rk, Streatham, S.W. 


M LE _COAC 


ISS H. HEAL E COACHES for all EXAM- 
INATIONS in MUSIC (at private residence or at West-End 

studio), in Pianofo: rte, 

tation, “‘ Teaching, 


Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, Form, Orches- 
Modulation, Transposition, &c. For terms, &c., 

apply Dunraven House, 41, Albert Bridge Road, S.W. 
R. ARTHUR S. HOLLOWAY, Mus. D. Oxon., 
13, Roseleigh Avenue, Highbury, N., continues to PREPARE 


Music of 
LESSONS in COMPOSITION, 


Telephone: 487 Streatham. 








wy description revised or arranged. 
y post if desired. 
> Asotin 


R. LEWIS, Mus. Doc., F.E.LS., Warden, Incor- 


porated Guild of Church Musici ians, gives L ESSONS, Personally 





by Post, in HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT. 18, Berners 
Street, Oxford Street, W. 

DR. LEWIS’ TEXT-BOOKS : 
Harmony.” (2 vols.) 5s. each, net. 
CouxTerPoint.” 5s. net. 
Dot UBLE COUNTERPOINT AND CANON.” 55. net. 
Fucue.” 1s. 6d. net. 
Etements or Music.” 2s. 6d. net. 
DeveLopmENT OF ANGLICAN CHURCH Music.” 2s. net. 
PronouncinG VocaABULARY OF MusicaL Terms.” 6d. net, 
Dictionary or Music: AL —_ * 6d. net. 


Marerta, or Mevopy.” 3d. 
he above, complete, will be ean ar es d (carriage paid) for 15s. 


Ms DAVID MAC KENZIE, L.R.A.M.—Lessons 

in Singing. Vocal Coach. Arthur Thompson, Esq., F.R.A.M. 
Professor and Examiner, Royal Acad emy o of Music), writes: “An 
udmirable Teac her, well and variot usly ec juipped to impart instruction in 
‘very difficult art.” For appointments, &c., write, Breitkopf Studios, 
¢ Great Marlborough Street, London, 











[ancheste. 








ISS F. HELENA MARKS PREPARES for 
L.R.A.M. and other Examinations. Pianoforte, Harmony, 

“Form and Teaching,” &c. Lessons (oral or by correspondence). Pupils 
received and visited for the Pianoforte. Many recent successes 
L.R.A.M., &c. Pianoforte Classes, 10, Matheson Rd., West t Kensington, 


R. H. H. L. MIDDLETON, Mus. D. (Dub1L.), 
F.R.C.O., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., makes a SPECIALITY of 
COACHING FOR DEGREES R. = y é 1897-1911, ONE HUN. 
DRED AND TEN SUCCES . C.M., 1897-1911, TWO 
HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-EIG HT SUCCESSES. Equally good 
results in R.C.O. and other Examinations. 


Address, Thornleigh, 6, Elm Park Road, Finchley, N. 





R. A. McALISTE R, B.A. (Cantab.), A.C.P., 
COACHES by correspondence for 
1. Durham Matric ulation 2. Oxford Responsions 
Cambridge Previous. 

Address, 92, Harborough Road, Streatham, S.W. 
WELL-KNOWN SONG-WRITER and Ex- 
perienced MUSICAL CRITIC undertakes = REVISION and 

ARRANGEMENT of MSS. of all kinds for publication. Moderate 

terms. Herbert H. Nelson, 28, Alwyne Road, Canonbury, 


N R. PERCY WOOD, Mus. Bac. Oxon., F.R.C.O,, 
Specialist in Correspondence Tuition for F.R.C.O., A.R.C.O. 
RECENT SUCCESSES: :55 Correspondence Pupils have passed 
F.R.C.O. or A.R.C.O. RECENTLY as follows: 
102 A.R.C.O. (Paper Work). 43 F.R.C.O. (Paper Work). 











14 A.R.C.O., July, rgr2. 6 F.R.C. me July, 1912. 
15 A.R.C.O.. July, 191. 10 F.R.C.O. ., July, rgtt. 
22 A.R.C.O., July, rg10. 11 F.R.C.O., July, rgro. 
12 A.R.C.O., July, 1909. 5 F.R.C.O., July, 1909. 
12 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1910. 3 F. R.C.O., Jan., 1910. 


Lafontaine” and “ Turpin’ ’) January, 
1912, 1911, 1910, and 1909. 
, Harlesden, London, N.W. 


3oth F.R.C.O. Prizes (“ 
Many successes in January, 
, Harley Road 


1912. 





HE SINGER’S GUIDE, by MarigE WitT.— 
Vocal Exercises, with oo e on Natural Voice-Training. Third 
Edition n ww ready (Novello & Co.), 2s. 6d. net. Madame Marie Witt, 
Professor Singing (formerly Re yyal Opera, Hanover). Lessons. 
5, Bl wafield Road, Maid le. 





DURHAM CATHEDRAL. 








CHORIS1 ERSHIPS Board, Lodging, Education, and Medical 
Attendance free. Candidates musi have a good voice and correct ear, 
and should be betweer 1d 1 years of age. Apply to the Rev. The 
Precentor, Th The Coll , Durham, 

LIFTON COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, 
Modern Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLAR- 


SHIPS, value from £25 | to £100 a year. Also a SCHOLARSHIP for 


ARMY CANDIDATES. | saeangy oa in Jury. Particulars 
from The Secretary, Clifton College, Bristol. 
ALE ALTO (Soloist) desires CATHEDRAL or 


N OTHER APPOINTMENT. Recently passed with Honours, 
Sen. Div.,T.C.M.,Lon. F. Tophill, 27, Lansdowne Cres., Leamington Spa. 


T.PAUL’S CATHEDRAL.—There is a Vacancy 









for an ASSISTANT VICAR-CHORAL (Tenor voice). 
Candidates must be Communicant members of the Church of England, 
under 35 years of age on March n , and good readers of music at 
sight. Applications for partict of stipend, &c., should be made by 
letter only, n Tater tha an Frid »8, to the Rev. The Succentor 

of St. Paul's, s, Amer . 
\ TANTED.— -SOLO TENOR, £15. ALTO, £12. 
All Souls’ Church, Loudoun Riad, N. W. Apply, Organist, 


Vestry. _ 





ASS Dec ani Ww ANTED for St. Peter’ s, Bayswater. 


vs a. Good reader, with Church experience. Apply 
vd Butler 16, Chepstow Place, W. 


Salary, £2 
(by letter or ey Le 


ENOR be tg TED for Unity Church, Islington. 
£10. Apply, T. F. Wood, 19, Woodgrange Avenue, North 
Fin ic hley, N. 








THE 


BECHSTEIN HALL STUDIOS, 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40, WIGMORE STREET, W., are specially constructed with 
every convenience and facility that science and money can suggest, pro- 
viding a magnificent Entrance Hall, Electric Lift, Telephones, separate 
Lavatories for Ladies and Gentlemen on every floor, also comfortable 
Lounges for waiting. The Studios are appropriately furnished, lighted 
by electricity, one or more Horizontal Grands in every Studio, &e., &e. 
HE BECHSTEIN HALL STUDIOS are in the 
centre of London's musical life, known by everybody, and already 
used by over a hundred of the most eminent London and Provincial 
Professors of Music. 
HE BECHSTEIN HALL STUDIOS are let by 
the year for exclusive use, or by single days, the charges being 
very reasonable and inclusive. Applications should be addressed to:— 
THE MANAGER, 40, Wigmore Street, London, 
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CLARE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. HE POSITIVE ORGAN.—Areal PIPE ORGAN, 

. giving the effects of two manuals and pedals on its Single key. 
n for the post of Organist Student, restricted to those board. Prices from £70. Over 750 supplied. Estimates Siven fy 
nce at the University, will be held on April ro. The Repairs, Rebuilds, Two- and Three-Manual Organs, &c. 





An examinati 
t yet in resid 









accessful candidate will be required to come into residence in October. Positive OrGan Co., Ltd., 44, porns ‘a (opposite 
Full particulars as to the examination, stipend and co — ms of tenure Tube ’Station), London, N.W 
may be obtained application to The Dean, Clare C . y am = " 
A Td a WO-MANUAL and PEDAL AMERICA\ 
RGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER WANT ED ORGANS, at Bargain Prices. An £80 two-manual and peda 
for S. Peter's, Birmingham. Salary £50. Voluntary Choir, | 8 rows, stops through, concave R.C.O. pedals, 35 guineas; a {£,3 
Orchestra on Festivals. Apply by letter only, Vicar, S. Peter's Vicarage. | Karn, two-manual and pedals, 24 stops, 13 sets ; } 260-guinea two-manya 


Boosey “‘Evans’ Patent” Harmonium, 18 guineas; Karn two-manyy 


Or. RGA \ .N IS r AN Ln CH¢ IR MASTER WANTED | and pedals, stops through, concave R.C.O. pedals. Several Organs aps 
Se lish Church, Paris Apply in the first Harmoniums by Alexandre, Trayser, Debain, &c. All guarantees, 


A Ea wvletie Hu Mell irne House. Huddersfield. Packing or carriage free. Inspection invited. Open till 8 px 
S aturd: Lys, 1 p.m. Messrs. Stagg & Sons, 56, Red Lion Street, Holborn, 


\ USICIAN WANTED.—GENTLEMAN, | Established 1867. a eae ea 
et NG nee Ny ppp og ee ee 0. P. (CC. ORGAN PEDALS for Pianos. Wear 


Dancing, Dramat ; pening 
Novello & ( Ltd.. 16 Wardour Street, W. makers to Organ Builders and Profession, by whom o 

——— : : —_— — e~ are pronounced “the only perfect,” and we are thrice grante 
\\ ane HES E R CATHEDRAL. Dr. Prendergast | H.M.R.L., for real merit, Write, O.P.C. Works, Brinscall, Chorley 








o FACET Se See PUTT. aoe O26aN PEDALS FOR SALE, R.C.O., Radiatin 





— _ — 7 a § and Concave. Polished birch. Piano attachment. Complet: 
Ce: 8) _ P I. ET = M USICAL EDUCATI IN.—A w ith seat. Soeie Will send on appro. Reliance Works, Un 
{ M ~ i F.R.C.O. (married), has room R ad, Clapham, S.W. 
‘ ast for ww ae PUPIL. Organ, Piano, 
= Ceenninn a ad etann to hemes. Fine | RGAN PRACTICE.—Three- manual Pipe Orga 





yC. E. de M. L eathes, 3, Goda Road, Little hampton. for Practice—good condition ; complete set of C ouplers ; blow 


: . by hydraulic engine. 1s. per hour. Hamilton Evans & Co., 54, Londn 
*APE PROVINCE.—Required Easter Term for | Road, Forest Hill, S.E. (1 minute from Station). Telephone: & 
“ Gos Higa fully qualified lady, 25 to , to teach Violin, 


i Sydenham. 
ee he tee Vien ety et RCHESTRAL _KETTLE- ‘DRU MS, 24 and x 
shed copper 


t condit 








inches diameter respectively ; wis of best plan 
1 makers, in perf 











pane COMPOSER(LEIPZIG DIPLOMEE nd parchment he y eminent Lor 

eek E NGAGEMENT as ACCOMPANIST to first-rate artist Polished gun fittings, aluminium rims, nicke ste 
t ° Girls’ Sct Qualifications, Press notices, & legs; two pairs of sticks; a each 
) applicat toM I Pensi Bergner, Beet ve Str ” Leipzig white wood f superior make ; fitted w 
- - conn “ h iron handles, bottom castors. Paint« 

~*~  HUBI-NEWCOMBE (Lyric AUTHOR).- th shaped felted blocks to support the 

J. Adaptati Tr ations from German, French, Italian. » net Address: Timpani, 30, We 

Ww S (> % ) Road, Eltham. 








So NA TEARLY new B ROADWOOD BABY GRAND 


I ON’T MISS Mr. CLIF TON COOKE’S LEC. | A FOR SALE. No reasonable offer refused. Viewed at 

















TURI Secret Song and Spee t the Lor Central Catheart Road, 5 1 Kensingt 
¥Y.M.C.A., Torte m Court R i, W Wedne ry, Febr 
913, at So'clock. Seats, 1s. and 6d M ad SIC COMPOSE RS should send MS 

= oa =I The Orpheus Music ubl g Co., Moorgate Arcade 
i ERY CONDUCTOR and SECRET ARY ndot for estimate and m igeous terms ; ask als 

a hould write for the I Oratorio and Concert Association | fi ree copy ‘Misi Teacher's Guide. 
List of Artist post-free fr th H Mus. Director, Mr. Curete 
Sena, ah Picansheeny eau, Landen, We. Gamapmans Bol wy >HAPED PIANO DUST COVER, ‘Bound Rei 
fees to suit all Socie | S — , 4s. 6d.; Brown Hol 5s. 11d. ; Green Baiz 
st Sheet ro ft. long sth Dusters, 2s. od. d 
W* AN TE D, to hear from Pianoforte Student wishing | Lauderdale Bi gate, London. 
ying vocalist, Letters ly. M. Moran, 

Steuat St. Martin's Lane, W.C, ARES FOR SALE in an a esti ablished a 
GTUDENT-TEACHER.— VIOLINIST. with Renee: Senden. Agely eo. See aS 

knowledge of piano WANTED in School of Music near London. | . : — 
Good opportunity for young gentleman to study. and lea teaching | T)1AGR AM HARMONY: An Explicit Synopsis 
business with view t y- Small premium, salary to com- | rds, and Relationships of Music. Defined by® 
mence. State qualifi », &c., to M. A., c/o Novello & Co., | twelve semitones. By PANTON Hook. Price Twopence. 
Ltd., 160, Wardour Str m, W. | London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 






RGANS (New and Second-hand) for SALE. | '\ TAN’ r E D —Second hand Copies of the latest pub. 


Various prices. Instruments built for Church or Chamber of G ROVE S HISTORY OF MUSIC IANS. Se 





from £50, on up-to-date principles, at Bedwell & Sons, Cambridge particulars, state of gs, &c., to Mrs. Hopkinson, 
Organ Works, Cambridge. | A 
— “~ bf T ~ » > > ) > » er , . - 
J “ANS cantiins UNER-REPAIRER.—Ten _ years’ ~ experience 
“HURCH ORGANS, built partly with sound, >| Requires PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT in London. $ 

second-hand materials. Inclusive prices, including carriage and “ ene & Co.. Ltd.. 160, Wardour Street, W 
erection (if « lesires 1), from £200. For particul ~~ Lr. address, Norman | * : mabe  eecrerins : 

& Beard, Ltd., 61, Berners Street, London, . (Organ Builders tc Auction Rooms specially for the Sale of Musical Property. 
H.M. The King). 

— nt —— ~ | JVPESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctions 
ATEW ORGAN.—Two Manuals and Pedals, 12} 4 47, Leicester Square, London, W.C., hold SPECIAL SALESo 
4 Stops Price re ed owing to removal of works. W. E. | MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS on or abx vat the 20th of every mont. 
Richardson & Sons, Central Organ Works, Cornbrook Street, Brooks | Sales of Music al Libraries, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Trade Stocks 
Bar, Manchester. ne anufacturers’ Plant, &c., are held as occasion may requit 


« 7 Valuations for Probate or Legacy Duty, or for Public or Private Sale 
b IR SALE. SMALL THREE-MANUAL PIPE | Terms on applic ation. 
ORGAN Can 2 


Rev. J.A. Jackon, St Hamat Chr, Morecambe, | PIANO PEDALS. 








( RGAN FOR SALE.—Good Modern Second-hand Tun Carunonas., Mancusna 
Tw Manual Organ, with 16-feet | urdon Pedal Pipe » £8 Dear Mr. MALKIN, Nov. 8th, 1910. 
Orgar uilt the most reliable principles of high ss work. Tubula I think your Patent Pedal Attachment, which you bart 
pene og Rae gy M derate prices. Works: 49, Grayling fitted to my Steinway, is simply splendid. I find the action absolutely 
Lordship Road, I n, N ilent and its touch beautiful.—Yours truly, oO _— 
~ . : ° ‘ . P. COLEMAN, F.R.C.O., Sub-Orgam 
}: OR SALE.—A fine, mellow-toned CHURCH R. H. P. COI 8 
ORGAN, toy leading maker, in excellent condition and sced — 
ase. Great, 7: su. 6: Pedal 1: C alien. : Price £200. 7 Terms :—Cash, or instalments of 8s. per month. 
further particulars apply to The Rector, Standish, Wigan. ze 5s - 
LE. . : —_ Write for Lists, Prices, and Clients’ Opinions, and referencts, 
OR § oF ed: wn . 
ia R Si A ~ Praagerey n s I iano i edal Actos - nt, rfHE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO., Lt. 
~~ 5, wi g seat st £12 ept £5. sama i ME 
Offers. R. Gu, 31, Hartley Street, Dewsbury. | Works—Hanley, Staffs. NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME 
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Telephone: 1788 P.O. Hampstead. 


GRAY & DAVISON, 


PRATT STREET, 
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THE OLD FIRM. 


P. CONACHER & CO. 


Organ Builders, 


SPRINGWOOD WORKS, 


HUDDERSFIELD. 
TWO GOLD MEDALS. 


ESTABLISHED 1750. 


Telegrams: ‘* Cantabile, London. 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
48, SOUTHFIELD ROAD, OXFORD. 
128, HOLT ROAD, LIVERPOOL. 


Specifications, Estimates, and Designs free of charge. 


Rushworth 





LIVERPOOL 
BUILT 


Church Organs 
are Built Worthy to 
Lead Divine Worship 


So TREMENDOUS a claim is 
not made lightly ; 


ITS FOUNDATION rests upon Three- 
Quarters of a Century’s experience and 
endeavour to maintain artistic worthiness 
of production, even to minor details of 
craftmanship. . . 

IT IS SUPPORTED by efficiency of 
Organisation and every modern advan- 
tage in Plant and Equipment. 

IT IS JUSTIFIED by the etidence of 
Church Authorities, eminent Musicians, 
and all who are intimately acquainted 
with RUSHWORTH Organs. 

it is to th interé st 

Organ, or the Re-b 

sy any Maker, to 

Works. An instruct 

Pipe Organ t 


of any Church considering a New 





RUSHWORTH & DREAPER, Ltd., 


Builders of Church 


and Chamber Organs, 


GREAT GEORGE STREET 
LIVERPOOL 


RAINBOW 


OUR MUSIC READING LADDER FOR BEGINNERS 


A first step towards rapid Reading. 


D 


By ERICA LOSH. 


An original and simple colour 
scheme that wi!l appeal to children. 


Price Three Shillings and Sixpence. 





London: Novet.to anp Company, Limited. 





IED on January 14. Mr. GEORGE HOL1, of 
Heaton Park and of the Rosse 
t. Manchester. ul 


ulale Piano Works, Waterfoot, 
ed as before. 


Business contim 


| ° 
| Bavaria, 








MARK HAMBOURG: “ The touch is perfect, 
the singing quality almost human, and the 


action unsurpassed.” 
THE ROYAL” 
BRINSMEAD 


Among the many distinctions defining 
the world-famous Brinsmead Piano is the 
preference it has won among Royalties. 
Both The 


‘‘Brinsmeads” in the Royal Household; 


King and Queen have 
in addition, the Kings of Italy, Sweden, 


the Shah of Persia, Queen 
Alexandra, and many Foreign potentates 


possess these British pianos. 


Though * Brinsmeads ” vary in price, 
they are all identical so far as essential 
quality is concerned. Though the firm 
now produce a piano within the reach of 
the most moderate means, the trade-mark 
‘John Brinsmead & Sons, London,” on 
any instrument is a guarantee of those 
vital features which have won Royal 


favour. 


Write to Dept. 32 for the New 
Brinsmead Catalogue, giving full details 
of the latest ‘ Brinsmeads” ; it will be 
sent, post free, together with the name 


and address of the local agent. 


BY INSTALMENTS 
BE ARRANGED. 


PAYMENT 
CAN 





John Brinsmead & Sons, 


LIMITED, 


18-22, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE OF 


Chairman of Board: 














DR. ARNE 


RULE, BRITANNI 
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° ’ II. 
Che Musical Cimes Wagner’s famous formula was that hitherto the 


AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR. means in opera (the music) had been taken for the 
we , ‘ end, and the end (the drama) for the means. His 
FEBRUARY 1, 1913. 


own avowed object was to restore to the drama 





— . =| the right of pre-eminence in opera. His claim to 
WAGNER AND SUPER-WAGNER. have done so is only valid if we define music and 


drama in the rather limited senses he had in view 
when framing his theory. His proposition is 
I. correct enough if we take it to mean that music 

It would be very interesting if some enterprising| must not, as in the Italian opera, occupy the 
sterviewer in the shades could procure for us/ear to the exclusion of all worth in the story and 
\agner’s opinion upon the course of events in| all psychological interest in the characters. In the 
qusic in general and the opera in particular during| sense that he made opera acceptable to men’s 
te thirty years that have elapsed since his death. | heads and hearts as well as their ears, Wagner 
He would probably cling with his characteristic | certainly did make the drama the end, and music 
wmacity to the views he held in his lifetime ; but|}the means. But viewed more broadly, his work 
‘he were candid he would have to admit that the! was really the greatest glorification of music that 
id problems have latterly taken on a new aspect. | the theatre had ever seen ; for while he enormously 
The theories he expounded so eagerly in his prose| increased the expressive scope of it, he cut 
wks and illustrated so eloquently in his music-|out of drama more than half the elements 
iamas have not passed through the fire of thirty| that give that word a meaning apart from music. 
ars’ criticism without suffering some loss of} Drama, with him, meant in the last analysis little 
ulity. Supposing a brain as comprehensive, as| more than the best possible text for stage music. 
wiously gifted, and as forceful as his were now to| He wuuld have denied this interpretation of his 
uke up the problem of opera, seeing it all afresh | theories and practice, but all the same that is the 
s Wagner did, and combining, like him, all the| upshot of them. ‘Word-speech,’ he says, is 
wtencies of the best instrumental and operatic} merely the organ of the intellect, and has therefore 
music of his day into one vast synthesis, what/the right of entry into music—the emotional art 
wuld be the new form he would strike out—for | ar exce//ence—only so far as it is necessary to give 
tata new form is now a necessity is evident both| coherence to the indeterminate flood of feeling 
na prort and a posteriori grounds. Music could | that music pours out ; and music can, and ought, 
wmore stand still after Wagner than after Bach | only to ally itself with words that have themselves 
: Beethoven ; a new humanity must find a new] an emotional content. It was for this reason that 
apression for its own reading of life. And a|he rejected historical and political subjects, and 
uvey of the opera since Wagner’s death leaves| found the ideal ‘stuff’ for opera in the ‘purely 
w room for doubt that the emotions and aspirations | human’ legends of the folk ; and in ‘A Communi- 
‘the new humanity have not yet found the form | cation to my Friends’ he traces in close detail the 
mst appropriate to them. Wagner has no more| gradual growth of his perceptions in this respect. 
ucceeeded in making his special type of musical} What was hidden from him, what, indeed, he 
‘ama the norm for later generations than Bach} persistently denies, is now evident to everyone 
succeeded in imposing the forms of 47s music upon | else,—that the change in his theories and practice 
art of the epochs that have followed him. In| was due to the musician in him slowly asserting 
i case the spirit endures, but not the form.|himself with greater and greater urgency, and 
me elements of the Wagnerian form have of| finally demanding imperatively a form of text 
use become, as far as we can judge, permanent| that would allow his gift of musical expression 
ators in opera in general,—the use of leading|the utmost possible freedom. It must always 
temes, for example, and the system of entrusting|be borne in mind that Wagner's theory of a 
} melodious, flowing, quasi-symphonic develop-| unification of all the arts in the one art-work was 
unt to the orchestra. But not even these|the product of a brain that had comparatively little 
‘ements are recognised as indispensable consti-| sympathy with, or understanding of, any art but 
‘ents of opera everywhere : Debussy, for instance, | music. This may seem a hard saying, but the 
“ards both of them in the greater part of his| proof of it is to be found in many declarations in 
‘teas and Melisande.’ For the rest, the|his prose works, his letters, and ‘Mein Leben.’ 
*partures from Wagner’s precepts are noticeable| He could never see in painting, in the prose 
“ough, especially as regards the poetic basis of|drama, in poetry, and in sculpture, precisely what 
ya. Apart from the negligible work of his! painters, dramatists, poets, and sculptors saw there. 
“ond-rate imitators, it would be hard to point to| He seriously thought that ‘the spoken form of 
‘single opera by a man of genius that follows play’ (die Schauspielform) must ‘necessarily vanish 
‘ner in its reliance upon myth as the clearest |in the future’; and that painters would give up their 
“¢ most fundamental expression of the ‘ purely | ‘egoistic’ filling of little canvases and be content 
“man, or in his planning of the subject so as to| to devote their powers to contributing, along with 
“tice toa minimum the less musical matter in| the poet, the musician, and the rest of them, to 
“text, and make the whole opera, as far as may | the ‘united art-work of the future.’ Clearly it was 
* 4 pure expression of nothing but ‘soul-states.’ |the musician in him that dominated everything 
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else, and determined both the choice of subject 
for his own operas and the manner of their 
treatment. ‘What I saw,’ he says in ‘A 
Communication to my Friends,’ ‘I now looked at 
solely with the eyes of music.’ He is careful to 
add, not of the formal, cramping style of music, 
but of the kind that came straight from the heart 
and which he could pour out like a speech in a 
mother-tongue. That is the whole secret; the 
‘music’ he wishes to see made subordinate to 
‘drama’ is the music that claims to pursue an 
egoistic existence, bound by its own arbitrary laws 
alone; but though 47s music must be natural and 
unfettered by conventional formulas, and must aim 
at giving heightened emotional expression to the 
feeling suggested by the verse and the action, it is 
still the predominant partner in the union, and 
only so much of the stuff of the verbal drama will 
be permitted in the art-work as will give point to 
the vague musical emotion without hindering its 
full expression. Like a musician, he saw drama 
from a purely musical angle. 


ITI. 

But granting the premisses implicit in Wagner’s 
theory,—that music is an art of intensely emotional 
expression, that it can only ally itself with poetry 
and drama cn the condition that these allow 
themselves to be bent to its will, and that the 
ideal ‘stuff’ for an opera is that which contains 
the minimum of matter that music cannot take 
up into itself and endow with its own loftier and 
warmer life,—it surely becomes evident that the 
theory cannot be allowed to end there. Ina long 
article on programme music in my ‘ Musical 
Studies’ (1905), I have argued that the strictly 
logical conclusion of Wagner’s own theory is not 
the music-drama but the symphonic poem. He 
himself admitted that the more we can refine 
away from the music-drama all the non-musical 
matter,—the matter that is required merely to 
make the nature of the characters and the thread 
of the story intelligible to an audience sitting on 
the other side of the footlights,—the nearer we 
shall approach the ideal. It was for this reason 
that he was dissatisfied with his earlier works, and 
so proud—justifiably proud—of ‘ Tristan,’ where, 
as he said, he ‘plunged into the inner depth 
of soul events, and from out this centre 
of the world fearlessly built up its outward form. 
A glance at the volumen of this poem will show 
you at once that the exhaustive detail work which 
an historical poet is obliged to devote to clearing 
up the outward bearings of his plot, to the 
detriment of a lucid exposition of its inner motives, 
I now trusted myself to apply to these latter 
alone. Life and death, the whole import and 
existence of the outer world, here hang on nothing 
but the inner movements of the soul.’ There is a 
touch of exaggeration in the claim, but in the main 
it holds good ; ‘ Tristan’ comes nearer to being 
all mustc and nothing else but music than any 
other work of Wagner. I suggested that in the 
symphonic poem, rightly planned and rightly 
worked out, we had the nearest possible approach 








to this ideal, and I availed myself of a simik 
Browning uses in ‘ The Ring and the Book,’—thy 
of the jeweller who finds it advantageous to mix 
certain amount of alloy with the gold while he js 
working at the ring, but afterwards burns it oy 
with a spirt of acid, leaving the circlet of pur 
gold. The practice of the composer of th 
symphonic poem seems to me to be analogous 
this : he uses the alloy in the first stages to give 
coherence to the tissue of his work, but leaves none 
of it visible in the work itself; to vary the simile 
he uses poetry as his scaffolding, but as his 
scaffolding only. ‘The trouble with opera—viewe 
from an ideal standpoint—is that it too often 
shows the scaffolding projecting at a score ¢ 
points through the finished building. 
IV. 

Apart from theory, we have only to look at; 
few concrete instances of both types of art to x 
that the ideal symphonic poem is the unalloyed 
quintessence of opera, and that the average open 
is merely a symphonic poem puffed out to three 
acts, and made rather loose of tissue in the proces, 
What could be easier than to make a threeac 
opera of ‘Ein Heldenleben,—and what mor 
futile? Apart from the Adversaries, there are only 
two characters in ‘ Ein Heldenleben,’ and we cannot 
fill up a whole theatrical evening with two character 
alone. To have made an opera of it Strauss would 
have had to geta librettist to surround the only tw 
persons who really matter with a number of mina 
persons who do not matter in the least ; and after 
spending three or four hours in the theatre we should 
come away with precisely the same fundamentl 
impression as ‘Ein Heldenleben’ gives us in th 
concert-room in about forty minutes,—that a hen 
has passed through sundry spiritual developments 
and at last, after much battling and much er, 
attained to a super-earthly resignation. This is the 
ring ; everything else we should see and hear in 
the theatre would only be so much alloy, pleasure 
able or tiresome. Who does not feel, again, thit 
all the essential emotions of the story of Francesa 
da Rimini are given us in Tchaikovsky's tone 
poem? Who wants to see the mere historical ané 
topographical details that would be inevitable in 
opera on that subject? Who wants to see th 
furniture of the house of Malatesta, and the ladies 
and gentlemen moving about among it? Wh 
wants to see and hear Giovanni? He interes 
us only as a fragment of the force of fate tht 
drives Paolo and Francesca to love and death 
surely we are content to accept his existence # 
assumed in the great central tragedy,  withou 
having him put before us in the flesh © 
sing a lot of words that do not matter: 
Who does not feel that Strauss has give 
us the quintessence of ‘Macbeth’ in 1 
symphonic poem, and that no opera on that subje 
could hope to express the spiritual tragedy “ 
Macbeth so swiftly and so drastically? Or, 
look at the matter from the other side, take the 
case of ‘Salome.’ Does anything really cou 
there but the train of moods in Salome’s soul, 4 
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is not all this expressed incomparably and fully 

in the great final scene,—with perhaps a little 

ysistance from the music of the impassioned 

monologue of Salome to Jochanaan in the earlier 
gat? What is all the rest of the opera but a mere | 
recital or representation of a story the details of| 
which everyone in the theatre already knows quite | 
well? How Herod was married to Herodias, the | 
nother of Salome, how Herod gave a banquet and | 

became enamoured of his step-daughter, how one 
lochanaan, a Jewish prophet, had been imprisoned | 
by order of Herod, how Salome conceived an| 
unholy passion for Jochanaan, how she danced | 
for Herod and won as her reward the head of| 
Jochanaan on a charger—who needs to go to the} 
theatre to be told all this ; who takes more than the | 
most languid interest in the telling of it? Music has 
next to no concern with most of it, because it is of 
iquality that prevents music attaining to its full 
emotional incandescence ; and it is only when it is 
slaying with ease and ardour round a subject fit to 
all out the best there is in it that music is really 
vorth writing. If anyone doubts that it is only 
the final scene and the monologue of ‘Salome’ 
that count for anything in the opera, let him ask 
timself how many people would stay away from 
the theatre or the concert-room because on/y these 
prtions were being given, and how many people 
vould go to the theatre if it were known that these | 
portions were to be omitted. Or again, does the 
thole opera of ‘ Tannhiuser’ tell us very much 
that is not already told us in the Overture? I am 
not alleging, of course, that there is not a great 
ital of very interesting music in the opera. The 
question is whether the essence of the struggle in 
Tannhduser’s soul between spiritual and physical 
ove is not fully given us in the Overture, and 
shether, had this alone been written, we should | 
uve felt any more need for an opera upon the 
ubject than we do for an opera on the subject 
0 ‘Ein Heldenleben.’ What is the opera 
if ‘Fidelio,’ Wagner asked, but a mere lengthy 
mtering down of the dramatic motives that have 
een painted so finely for us in the great ‘ Leonora’ 
werture No. 3? May we not say as much of| 
Tannhiuser’? Is not a great deal of this also | 
| 








imere expansion of the theme to comply with 
de exigencies of a whole evening in the theatre ? 
V. 


It is true that Wagner tried to demonstrate that 


imagination visualises a fresh episode in the hero’s 
course? How do we listen to the ‘ Meistersinger’ 
Overture except just in the way we listen to a 
symphonic poem—the imagination calling up 
before it the bodily presence of each of the characters 
in turn? In the second place, the evidence is 
overwhelming that Wagner’s own imagination was 
much more restricted in this respect than that 
of other people.; and it was precisely this inability 
to trust very much to the visualising power 
of the imagination that made him fall into so many 
crude errors of realism. All his life through he 
was unable to see that the imagination has a much 
wider scope than the eye, because, not being tied 
down to the mere spatial dimensions of an object, 
it can add enormously to it from out of its own 
store of memory and vision. Vastness is a quality 
inseparable from any concept of a god; but can 
the grandest creation of sculpture or the most 
heroic of stage figures ever hope to give us 
such a sense of the illimitable power and beauty 
of godhead as the imagination can supply ? Whose 
god is the greater—the invisible one of Milton or 
Spinoza, or the visible Wotan of Wagner? Does 
not the least analytical spectator of a Wagnerian 
opera often feel that it would have been better if 
the composer had insisted less on material facts 
upon the stage and left a freer wing to our 
imagination? How much of the exquisite poetry 
of the idea of the Waldweben—the natural, 
untainted boy at home in nature's heart, dowered 
by his native innocence with the gift of under- 
standing the song of birds—is spoiled for us by the 
generally grossly unideal figure of the actor, by the 
reduction of the wayward breath and infinite soul 
of nature to a few yards of painted pasteboard, and 
by the narrowing down of all our ideas of the 
glorious freedom of bird-life to one poor piece of 
stuffed mechanism jerked at the end of a wire! 
Who would exchange the imagination’s vision of the 
glorious Valkyrie-flight through the storm and the 
cloud-wrack for the actual visible Grane, with his 
suggestion of having been groomed at the mews 
round the corner? Who that is moved by the 
Grail music in ‘ Parsifal’ has not felt his heart sink 
within him at the sight of the slow mechanical 
evolutions of the Knights in the Grail scene at 
Bayreuth ? Who has not felt, at the sight of the 


|‘ property’ swan, that the rarefied atmosphere of 


Montsalvat has gone, and with it most of the 
remoteness, the shining whiteness, of Lohengrin ? 





% symphonic poem was a less perfect art-form | Or, not to multiply instances of this kind from the 
‘an the music-drama, inasmuch as it left it to| Wagnerian operas themselves, who can doubt the 
% imagination to supply the characters, the| general proposition that the more the subject 
“ents, or the pictures upon which the music is|approaches the sublime the more it demands 
unded, whereas these really ought to be shown| purely poetic or musical treatment, and the more 
‘othe eye upon the stage. But a twofold answer |lamentably it suffers by being narrowed down to a 
a be given to Wagner. In the first place, there |canvas or a stage? What painter could hope to 
te dozens of passages in his own works that | suggest, even in the largest picture, the vision of 
“pend for their effect upon precisely that} the vast evil form of Lucifer and the mighty sweep 
‘sualising power of the imagination the legitimacy | of his fall, that Milton can give us in a word or two ; 
‘which he denied in the case of the symphonic | and who, in spite of all the greatness of the music 
mm. Is Siegfried’s Rhine Journey, for example,|of the ‘Ring,’ does not feel that the actual 
telligible on any other supposition than that with | sfecfacle of gods and heroes that has been put 
ach change of theme in the music the hearer’s| before our eyes on the stage cannot compare in 
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true sublimity with the picture given us in the 
opening lines of Morris’s ‘Sigurd the Volsung’ 


There was a dwelling of Kings ere the world was waxen 
old ; 

Dukes were the door-wards there, and the roofs were thatched 
with gold ; 

Earls were the wrights that wrought it, and silver nailed its 
doors ; 

Earls’ wives were the weaving-women, queens’ daughters 
strewed its floors, 

And the masters of its song-craft were the mightiest men 
that cast 

The sails of the storm of battle adown the bickering blast. 

There dwelt men merry-hearted, and in hope exceeding 

great 

t the go« 

fate : 

There the gods were unforgotten, yea whiles they walked 


M od days and the evil as they went the way of 


with men, 





Though e’en in that world’s beginning rose a murmur now 
and then 

Of the midward time and the fading and the last of the latter 
day S 

And t entering in of the terror, and the death of the 
People’s Praise. 


How the imagination fills out the ample spaces 
here left to it to play among—how great and god- 
like and noble and beautiful a world of men and 
women it is that the poet evokes for us ! 

VI. 

Che elimination from an opera-text of everything 
that is not suited to musical expression is perhaps 
an unattainable ideal. It is only the titanic 
musical genius of Wagner that carries him and us 
more or less successfully past what we may call 
metal in the structure of his music- 
dramas. Since his day the problem has proved so 
baffling a one that composers have frankly given it 
up in despair. Wagner was right: the simpler 
the story or legend on which we found an opera,- 
the more it can be trusted to make its own motive 
and stages clear, — the less non-musical matter shall 
we be burdened with, and the more chance we shall 
have of being able to keep the musical tissue on a 
consistently high level. ‘The proof of this is to be 
found not only in Wagner’s own work but in that 
of his successors. One can hardly recall more than 
some two or three modern operas in which, at some 
point or other, the composer has not to try to 
delude us into the belief that the music means 
something when it really means nothing. ‘Take, 
for example, the opening scene of ‘ Elektra.’ The 
scene is foetica//y necessary because it informs 
the spectator of the relations between Elektra 


the baser 


and her mother, and of the miserable servitude 
of the maiden in the house of her murdered 
father. But no man that ever lived could 


set such words as these to good music; and 
all that Strauss can do is to make a mere pretence 
of writing music, let the orchestra play almost 
anything and the voices shriek almost anything, 
and trust to the audience being carried blindly 
along, partly by the excitement of the noise, partly 
by the distraction of the movement. 
Wagner’s superior artistic sense would have seen 
from the outset that this part of the libretto was 
outside the sphere of music, and, being his own 


Stage - 








librettist, he would, in obedience to the prompting 
of the musician in him, have so shaped the opera 
that there would have been no need to communicat: 
that particular piece of information to us in this 
particular form. The procedure of Strauss ang 
Hofmannsthal is hardly less absurd than thy 
of the old composers who used to set to music no 
only the actual words of the Bible but ‘Her 
beginneth the—— chapter of the—— bog 
of——.’ 

How much of the merest putty, again, is lef 
visible in the libretti of Puccini, Charpentier, ang 
others—passages that are essential if the story is 
be made clear to the spectator, but absolute) 
defying musical treatment. There is scarcely ; 
single opera of which the music gives one the 
impression of pure necessity from first to last; even 
nowand then our teeth are set on edge by some piece 
of grit left by the bad cooks in an otherwise good 
dish. ‘The handling of passages of this kind as 
become the most stereotyped of formule; th 
characters talk rather than sing, while the orchestn 
keeps the ear interested by playing pretty tunes on 
its own account. It is only the easy-going attitué 
towards all questions of form that is bred in us by 
the arts of the theatre that could possibly blind u 
for a moment to the helplessness and ineptitude of 
a method of this kind. Debussy evades the difficult 
inanother way. He starts with a text that is alread 
a work of art, capable, without the assistance 0 
music, of holding an audience interested in it by 
virtue of its own dramatic life and its fine literan 
quality. He is thus, to begin with, in a far stronger 
position than that of nineteen opera composer 
out of twenty, whose texts have no artistic quality 
of their own, and have to receive the whole breath 
of their life from the music. Having the good 
fortune to be working upon a libretto that is itsel 
moving and beautiful, Debussy can _ frequenth 
afford to leave it to speak for itself, his own contn 
bution to it being sometimes no more than 4 
momentary heightening of the force of the words bj 
means of a poignant harmony or a suggestive 
spot of colour. I hope I shall not be held? 
be insensitive to the charm of Debussy’s ‘Pellet 
and Melisande,’ or to the rare musical invention 


of the more continuous portions of it, if I # 
that a good deal of the opera could have 
been written by a much less gifted man. Now tht 


the novelty of it has passed off, it is seen to be n0 
at all a difficult matter to subtilise a stage effect ) 
the addition of a poignant chord here and there 
‘Pelleas and Melisande’ is an extremely beautilt 
work, but it will probably have no posterity,- 
because, while the more musical portions of & 
depend less for their effect on any essentit 
novelty of form than upon the very individual quail 
of Debussy’s imagination, the style of the other- 
the merely atmospheric—portions is so easy 
it is within the scope of dozens of composers © 
only a quarter of Debussy’s genius. Debussy, thes 
has not, any more than his _ contemporaie 
solved the problem of weaving the combined v0 
and orchestral tissue of the opera into a contunud® 
and homogeneous whole ; for a great part of 
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time he simply evades the problem. ‘ Pelleas and 
Melisande’ is a ‘our de force that will probably 
never be repeated by any other musician; it 
depended for its success on the concurrence of a 
number of factors that are hardly likely to be met 
with in combination again. 


VIL. 


To recapitulate, then, for a moment: Wagner’s 
theory of the ideal music-drama is sound enough, 
but neither he nor any of his successors has been 
able to realise the theory in practice. In 
every combination of music with the other 
arts it must of necessity play the leading rdle, 
because of the greater expansiveness and superior 
warmth of its expression.* As Wagner saw, 
it will tolerate no text but one that is thoroughly 
musical in essence—that is to say, one that is so 
purely emotional throughout that at no time can 
we feel that in order to associate with it music has 
had to descend from its ideal sphere. It is in the 
process of making an action clear to the spectator 
that opera generally has to admit certain elements 
that drag music down from its high estate. We 
have therefore at present two chief forms of the 
association of poetry and music—the opera, in 
which actual characters, using actual words, are 
shown to us in the actuality of the stage, and the 
ymphonic poem, in which we are given not the 
characters but the emotions of the characters, and not 
thescene but an imaginative suggestion of the scene, 
while the general nature of the subject is communi- 
cated to us by means of a printed explanation. This 
necessity of putting the hearer ex rapport with the 
story by a device that stands outside the music 
seems to many people an ineradicable flaw in the 
ymphonic poem : a work of art, they say, should 
be self-contained, and opera, with all its admitted 
fults, has the virtue of being its own explanation. 
I do not think, however, that this matter is so 
simple as it looks. 

Closer analysis will show first of all that many 
apparently self-contained musical works are as 
greatlyin need of verbal explanation as a symphonic 
poem, and secondly, that in the full sense of the term 
turdly any opera or drama can be said to be 
wholly self-explanatory, inasmuch as, at every 
nearing of it but the first, we witness the unfolding 
ot the earlier stages of the action with a 
mowledge of the later stages, and are thus as 
tiectually adding something from an outside 
source to the visual and auditory impression of 
he moment as when we follow a symphonic 
poem with the story in our minds that we 
fave just read in the programme-book. What 
al difference, for example, is there between the 
mame of mind in which we listen to the 
‘Tannhiuser’ Overture and that in which we 
isten to ‘Ein Heldenleben?’ In each case we 
#e conscious that the music is not self-existent 
and self-explanatory, but depends for its full 
mtelligibility on our knowledge of the characters 


had 
* Thi ; 

nm This is the explanation of the fact that good music often saves a 
mor poem, while the best of poems has never been able to save poor 





and incidents upon which it is based. We get 
this knowledge in the case of ‘ Ein Heldenleben’ 
from a book; in the case of the ‘Tannhauser’ 
Overture we get it from our experience of the 
opera on the stage.* What essential difference 
is there between the two cases? In_ each 
of them we have to rely upon’ experience 
outside the work itself in order to grasp the 
full meaning of it. The ‘Tannhiauser’ Overture 
and other works of that class are, in fact, artistic 
solecisms. No one, surely, will contend that at 
the frs/ performance of ‘Tannhauser’ the Overture 
conveyed its poetic meaning to the audience 
any more clearly than a performance of ‘Ein 
Heldenleben’ would do _ without a_ literary 
explanation of its contents? The Overture does 
not explain the opera, but is explained by it; and 
it is consequently absurd to play it first. It only 
happens to come first because the old practice of 
having an orchestral introduction to an opera was 
unthinkingly retained long after the character of 
the introduction had so altered that there was no 
longer any sense in its use. ‘The purpose of the 
overture originally was simply to play the audience 
intc their seats. We see it performing this function 
in an overture like that to the ‘Messiah’; the 
music has nothing to do with the oratorio itself, 
and a hundred other orchestral introductions 
would do just as weil. But when opera composers 
began to make the overture a summary of the 
opera itself, they entered upon a course that 
ultimately made it an absurdity. In so far as the 
overture sums up the opera, and therefore depends 
for its intelligibility on a knowledge of the opera, 
it ought logically to be played not at the 
commencement of the evening, but at the end. 
Modern composers have instinctively recognised 
the truth of all this, and the operatic overture is 
now virtually abolished ; there is none, for instance, 
to ‘Salome,’ ‘ Elektra,’ or ‘ Pelleas and Melisande.’ 

All the overtures, then, that epitomise the 
opera with which they are connected are in the 
same category as the symphonic poem; for an 
understanding of the literary basis of them we 
have to go to a source outside themselves. The 
theory that a piece of music is bad music unless 
it is self-sufficing and self-explanatory is a mere 
nightmare of a moribund school of zstheticians. 
There are thousands of pages in Bach that only 
yield up their full secret to us when we get some 
outside light upon the sequence of poetic ideas in 
his mind at the time of writing. ‘This is the case 
with many of the chorale preludes, for example. 
3ut Bach’s music is often rich in a kind of allusive 
symbolism greatly resembling Wagner’s use of the 
leading motive, though it is bolder than that, 
inasmuch as the musical symbol has not been 
made familiar to us by a previous definite use 
of it in the same work of art. In the ‘ Christmas 
Oratorio’ Bach sets the words of a chorale 
addressing the infant Jesus to the music of 
another chorale that was already associated in 
the minds of the congregation with the Passion, 
* We may, of course, get it from a programme note, but this in turn 


} } : ler 2 7 > > ithe > 
must have been derived from some experience of the opera, either on the 


stage or in the printed score. 
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thus in a flash bringing the death of the 
Saviour into the same mental picture as the birth. 
The choral fantasia which the blind old man 
dictated to his pupil Altnikol a few days before 
his death united the music of the hymn ‘In our 
hour of direst need,’ with the words of ‘I come 
before Thy throne.’ And who can forget the 
effect, comparable to some of the most thrilling 
of those that Wagner makes with his leading 
motives, of the trumpet pealing out with the 
melody of ‘Great God, what do I see and hear! 
The end of things created’ in the midst of the 
bass recitative describing the terrors of the Day of 
Judgment (in the cantata ‘ Wachet, betet’). Bach 
anticipated, as he did most things in modern music, 
the Wagnerian useof the leading motive, the function 
of which is to suggest to the hearer’s imagination 
another idea simultaneously with the one the 
music is explicitly expressing. I think Bach would 
have smiled at anyone who chose to object that 
his chorale in the ‘Christmas Oratorio’ was not 
self-sufficing, inasmuch as it depended for its 
affecting double meaning upon knowledge that the 
hearer had gathered elsewhere. He would probably 
have been satisfied with the unshakeable fact that 
the hearer Aad this knowledge, and that it was 
therefore quite safe to rely on his making use 
of it. Surely the composer of the symphonic 
poem and allied forms is also justified in 
trusting occasionally to his auditors’ outside 
knowledge of the subject of his work. Is there 
anything less legitimate in Strauss’s trusting to our 
imagination to summon up at performance the 
themes and the figures of ‘Don Quixote,’ than 
there is in Wagner’s trusting to it, during the 
‘Tannhauser’ or ‘ Meistersinger’ Overture, to 
summon up the scenes and figures of the opera ? 
I have already pointed out that in his music- 
dramas Wagner is continually asking us, by means 
of recurrent leading motives, to visualise 
more than is actually set before us on the 
stage—thus flying in the face of his own theoretical 
arguments. It only needs to be added that he 
also relied, at times, as much as the writer 
of symphonic poems does upon the hearer’s or 
spectator’s knowing more about the course of the 
drama than has been revealed to him in the drama 
itself. How do we know, for example, that the 
‘Sword’ motive in the final scene of the ‘Rheingold’ 
ts a ‘Sword’ motive ; how do we know the train of 
thought running through Wotan’s mind at this 
point as he looks into the future? Simply by 
antedating the information we have gained from 
the later dramas of the ‘Ring.’ At the time the 
‘Sword’ motive is first heard there has never been 
the slightest suggestion of the sword that is to help 
to lift the curse from the gods ; not only Siegfried 
but Siegfried’s parents are as yet unborn. Again, 
the phrase that Tannhiuser sings to the words 
‘Ha, jetzt erkenne ich sie wieder, die schéne Welt 
der ich entriickt’ in the first Act of the opera, is 
explained only by the association of it with Elisabeth 
and the Hall of Song in the second Act. Anyone 
with a knowledge of the Wagnerian operas can 
multiply these instances for himself. 









Does not everything, in fact, point to t 
impossibility of our listening to any performang 
of a drama or opera, except the first om 
with a mind that is absolutely a cy 
slate? Are we not always drawing upon oy 
store of acquired knowledge of the work, ay 
blending this with the visual or  audito, 
impressions of the moment? Do we not g 
know, long before it happens, that the screen 
fall down at a certain climactic point in th 
‘School for Scandal’ and show us Lady Teak 
hiding behind it? Is not our appreciation of 
the dialogue of this scene whetted by o 
knowledge—gained from ‘outside’ sources 
what is going to happen at the end of it} 
The instructed spectator or reader invariabh 
keeps looking ahead, his interest or deligt: 
in what is occurring at the moment bey 
intensified by what may be called anticipaton 
memory. It is only at the first time ¢ 
reading ‘Tom Jones’ that we can be in th 
slightest doubt as to who is the hero’s mother 
The ever-present clue to the solution of the myster 
does not spoil our pleasure, however, in the second 
and subsequent readings ; nay, it rather adds toit 
for it makes us conscious of a number of cunni 
strokes of construction that we had not notice 
at the first reading. I take it, then, that a 
exaggerated importance can be attached to th 
principle of art being ‘self-sufficing’ and ‘sel: 
explanatory’; the subject is a far more comple 
one than the estheticians have imagined 
They had only to turn to the Greek drama to st 
a form of art in which deliberate use was made bj 
an author of the fact that the audience had # 
‘outside’ knowledge of the characters and event 
of the play. The Greek drama, speaking broadly, 
did not rely, as ours does, on the effect of a slr 
unfolding of a plot—the sole art of which consis 
in first of all giving the audience something to 
hunt for and then finding it for them. The Greek 
drama was based on a myth or a legend every 
detail of which was known to every member @ 
the audience. 4/¢ a first performance, ther 
fore, the audience would be in_ precisely th 
same position as a modern audience is when 
reads in its programme-book the analysis of a net 
symphonic poem that is about to be performed 
And this knowledge, so far from diminishing the 
audience’s enjoyment of the drama, actualy 
intensified it, and permitted to the author # 
amount of subtle psychological allusion that ca 
only be compared with the effects of the leading 
motive in modern opera. When Clytemnestta 
for instance, in A¢schylus’s drama, _ greet 
Agamemnon with falsely-fawning words, 
thrill of horror that ran through the Athenit 
audience came not from any feeling 
foreboding inspired by the visible _ situatio 
or the actual words, but from its oui 
knowledge that all this was feigning, and that the 
hounds of death were already hot on the track ¢ 
the unsuspecting king. An Athenian, aga, # 
the first performance of the ‘CEdipus Rex, m& 
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beginning. There could be for him none of the 
cumulative surprise at the slow unravelling of the 
yeb that we feel at a first reading of the tragedy ; 


ather did he accompany the first blind steps of 


dipus with a pity born of the knowledge—the 
yiside knowledge—of the doom the gods had 
soven for him. 


VIII. 


or in communicating this knowledge by other 
means than a stage presentation, why should we 





from those they seek to satisfy there now. That 
‘drama’ is capable of more than one meaning is 
proved by the existence of dramatic forms so varied 
as those of the Greek drama, the Shakespearian 
drama, the Maeterlinckian drama, the ‘ Atalanta 
in Calydon’ of Swinburne, and ‘The Dynasts’ 
of Thomas Hardy. It is quite reasonable 
to suppose, therefore, that a new generation 


|may read another new meaning into the word. 
If, then, there is no zsthetic falsity involved in | Among the finer minds of the present day there is a 
assuming some previous knowledge of the action | decided movement away from what seems tothem the 





: the motive on the part of the spectator, | crudity of the old-styledramaof action. Maeterlinck, 


in one or two of his essays, has given eloquent 
expression to the feelings that inspire this 


sot boldly recognise that the time is ripe for a new| movement of revolt. Many of the time-honoured 


frm of art that shall carry the potency of music 


| 


dramatic ‘motives’ are already sadly discredited. 


astep further than it was carried by Wagner?|The dagger and the poison-bowl no _ longer 
After all, it is the music that counts for|play the part in tragedy that they used to 
ninety-five per cent. of our enjoyment of a|play. Humanity has come to see that things 
Wagner opera. The ‘philosophy’ of the ‘Ring’|of this kind are the mere excrescences of a 
my be something to write and read about | Cometic action,—the mere crude outward and 


inthe study, but in the theatre it really goes for 
very little. It is interesting to talk about the 
Shopenhauerian or Hindoo significance of the 


discourse of the lovers, in the second Act of 


‘Tristan,’ upon Love and Death and Night and 
Day, but again—for how much does this count 
inthe theatre? Has there ever been a single 
yectator, since ‘Tristan’ was first given, 
tho could make out from the performance 
ine what philosophy it was the lovers were 
ulking, or whether they were talking philosophy 
atall? And how many people who do know the 
text at this point—because they have read it—feel 
in the theatre that very much of the essential 
emotion of the work would be lost if the characters 
ang Chinese words, or Choctaw words, or no 
words at all, so long as the music was left to tell its 
om tale? I must guard against possible misunder- 
sanding here. I am not for a moment urging 
that speech should henceforth be banished from 
opera as a mere superfluity. There are many 
ubjects in which it will always be a necessity ; the 
world of the ‘ Meistersinger,’ for instance, could 
tave been made real to us in no other medium than 
tat of music with words. But I do contend 
tat there are many poetic subjects in which 
wtually the whole of the expression could be 
atrusted with perfect safety to music alone,—not 
tecessarily in the form of a symphonic poem, but 
a sort of drama without actors—if the paradox 
my be permitted—or with speechless actors. 
‘nd could we not in this way approach a step 
warer to the ideal musical art-work, in which all 
te needful suggestiveness of poetry was retained 
rthout any admixture of the cruder non-musical 
“ements that at present merely go to make plot 
ind persons intelligible to the auditor ? 


IX. 

Maeterlinck and others have of late familiarised 
swith the idea of a ‘static’ as distinguished from 
Ye older ‘dynamic’ drama. It is highly probable 
‘at in the future men will go to the theatre 








‘aving the satisfaction of rather different desires | or clockwork-like. 


visible signs of desires and passions working 
in secret in the souls of men,—and their 
gaze is being turned more and more on the 
psychological springs of action rather than on the 
visible actions themselves. Drama, in the hands of 
thoughtful poetical writers, is becoming more and 
more an affair of the inner rather than the outer 
man ; and it is probable that, as time goes on, still 
less reliance will be placed on the stage effect of 
violent action. It need hardly be said that 
as drama dispenses with piece after piece of 
action and explanation, and comes deeper down 
to the essence of tragedy as a war of impulses 
in a man’s soul or of the Fates about his path, 
it approaches more nearly to the mood of music. 
We may look in the future to a yet further purging 
of poetic drama of many of the devices on which 
it is dependent so long as it has to play off a 
number of characters against each other on a 
few square yards of board ina theatre. I think I 
can foresee the time when most of what now 
passes for ‘plot interest’—the pretence on the 
author’s part of hiding something merely in 
order that it may in due time be triumphantly 
found again—will be regarded as something almost 
childish in the naive quality of its appeal, and will 
be relegated to forms of art as much below the 
general intellectual level of the literature of the 
day as the detective story is below the intellectual 
level of our own better novels and dramas. The 
more artistic the race becomes, the less will it 
crave for mere facts and events in drama, and the 
more for an imaginative reading of the soul on 
which the facts and events have written their 
record. Again let me interpolate a word of 
warning against a misunderstanding of my 
thesis. I am not supposing that a time will 
ever come when the drama as we have it now 
will have disappeared from the stage. I fully 
recognise that there are certain dramatic concepts 
that can never be adequately expressed except by 
means of clashing and marching and counter- 
marching characters, and action more or less violent 
But I fancy that in the not 
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distant future the more poetic 
demand a form of art in which very little happens | 
or is told, but in which the soul of the spectator is | 
flooded by emotions of pity and sorrow and love | 
that are all the more penetrating because they do| 
not come to us through the relatively cold medium | 
f words and the childish, creaking clockwork | 
of exits and entrances and surprises and_| 
intrigue. 


X. 

It is this attitude of the artistic mind of the 
future towards drama that will, I think, find | 
utterance in a form of quasi-dramatic music in| 
which we shall be rid of all or most of the mere 
scaffolding of narration or action that serves at 
present simply to give intellectual support to the 
music of opera. Even in Wagner are we not| 
painfully conscious at times of the fact that the 
music, which matters a great deal, is being diluted | 
and made turbid by a quantity of baser matter the | 
only function of which is to make it clear to us 
why these particular people are there at that 
particular moment, and what it is that they are 
doing? It cannot be reiterated too often that it is 
only the music that can keep alive any form of art 
into which music enters. Facts lose their force with 
repetition ; it is only artistic emotion that can 
be born anew again and again and never die. 
Who feels anything but a glow of rapturous 
anticipation when the first notes of the ‘ Liebestod’ 
or of Wotan’s ‘ Abschied’ are sounded? He may 
have heard it all a hundred times before, and 
know every note of it by heart; but it will all be 
as new and wonderful and inevitable to him at the 
hundredth hearing as at the first. But who does 
not groan to the depths of his spirit when Wagner’s 
first care at the moment is not to kindle us with 
great music but to tell us at great length, and for 
the hundredth time, certain mere facts that have 
long lost their absorbing interest for us! And even | 
in his most compact work—‘ Tristan ’—is there | 
not a great deal that is, from the highest point of 
view, superfluous? We can bear to hear the same 
glorious music time without number ; but we will 
not bear being told time without number who 
Tristan and Isolde and Marke and Morold are, 
and how Tristan slew Morold, and how Isolde 
nursed Tristan back to health, and all the rest of 
it. I can imagine a ‘Tristan’ in which things of 
this kind would be assumed to be matters 
of common knowledge on the part of the 
audience, as the characters and motives of 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘Romeo and Juliet’ or ‘Francesca da 
Rimini’ are assumed to be common knowledge, or 
those of Strauss’s ‘Macbeth’ or ‘ Till Eulenspiegel,’ 
or those of Beethoven’s ‘ Coriolan’ and ‘ Egmont’ 
Overtures or the ‘Leonora No. 3,’ or those of 
Dukas’s ‘ L’Apprenti sorcier.’ Then the whole 
of the composer’s time and the audience’s attention 
could be devoted to that full musical exposition of 
nothing else but the protagonists’ soul-states which 
Wagner avowed as the ideal of music-drama, but 
which is virtually an impossible ideal so long as 
opera is compelled to utilise so many actors on so 














side of man -— and no more of a stage, and to occupy; 


| music-drama 


TU 


many hours of an evening. 

As it happens, we already have in the Greg 
drama,—especially that of the older type,—a form 
poetic art strongly resembling that which | » 
here suggesting might be now produced in mug; 
Not only did the old Greek dramatist, as we hy: 
seen, largely rely upon the audience’s knowledge 
the characters and events of his play, and 50 gy 
himself the necessity of much action or mg 


scene-shifting, but he cast the drama im 
a concentrated form that enabled him 


appeal rather to the spectator’s sense of poetry thy 
to the mere delight in external catastrophe and 
unravelling of plot; while in the chorus he hy 
under his hand an instrument extraording 
capable of emotional expression. The Gre 
drama, in fact, was singularly akin to 
of Wagner. As Wagner gx 
the true modern equivalent of the Crd 
chorus is the orchestra; it is at once part, 
the action and aloof from it, an ideal spectate 
sympathising, commenting, correcting. The Gres 
drama resembles ideal opera, again, in that th 
ultimate sentiment disengaged from it is one m 
of facts shown, or interest held by the me 
interplay of intrigue, but of a high poetic spin, 
purifying and transfiguring the common life of thing 

Is not this form capable of further developmen: 
Is it not possible to construct an art-form in whi 
the mere facts that it is necessary for us to knn 
are either assumed as known or set before us 
the briefest possible way, so that music can tl: 
upon itself the whole burden of expression, at 
the whole work of art be nothing but an outpouny 
of lofty quintessential emotion ? Can we 1 
imagine something like the second Act of ‘Tristar 
with silent and only dimly visible actors, themust 
helped by their gestures, telling us all that sz 
their souls, while they are too remote from us ie 
the crude personality of the actors and the theatna 
artificiality of the stage-setting to jar upon uss 
they do at present? Cannot some stor ® 
taken as so well known to everyone that only ti 
shadowiest hints of the course of it need be give 
to the spectator, the real drama being in the must: 
Or, to go a step further, cannot we dispent 
altogether with the stage and the visible actor, sue 
external coherenceas the musicneeds being affordet 
by impersonal voices floating through a darkentt 
auditorium?* The effect of disembodied voices 
be made extraordinarily moving ; in all my experiete 
of concert-going I can remember no sensatde 
comparable to those I felt during the Grail soe 
from ‘Parsifal’ at one of the Three Choe 
Festivals; the exquisite beauty of the bors 
voices floating down from one knew not whet 
was something almost too much for mortal sens 
to endure. Here is an instrument, I thins 
the full emotional power of which is not ¥ 
suspected by composers. It lends itself admirably" 
just that desire for the exploration of the myste”® 
around us that music is always endeavouring ® 
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sugges 






has already made a very 


* Mr. Rutland Boughton 











beginning on this line. 
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express. As the cruder kind of action goes out | works do not grow up like mushrooms in the night, 
of drama, the hovering Fates will come in. Mr. | nor are they gathered on gooseberry bushes ; but 
Hardy, in ‘The Dynasts,’ has given usa hint of | they are the reflex of the life and environments of 
what ‘may be done by a partial reversion to the|the artist from time to time. Rather the life of 





Greek type of drama, the purblind, struggling 
human protagonists being surrounded by an invisible 
chorus of Fates that sees to the hidden roots of 
things. A poetic scheme of this kind could 
be made extremely impressive by music,—say 
a series of orchestral pictures of human desires 
and passions, having a simple intellectual co- 


the spirit than of the body; but who shall say 
| that the motions of the spirit and the very colouring 
| of the thoughts are not influenced and moulded by 
ithe fortunes of life. So that if we want to 
| understand thoroughly the music of any 
| composer it is not mere curiosity which prompts us 
to ask for some details of his life and upbringing. 


To those familiar with the music of Karg-Elert, 
the following details will, it is hoped, serve to 
strengthen much that they have experienced when 
playing, hearing, or studying his compositions. 
The year of his birth, 1878, shows us that even 
according to the average view of human powers, 
he is just entering on the full glory of his man- 
hood. Born in Oberndorf, near Neckar, the 
| twelfth and youngest child of J. V. Karg and his 
|wife Marie, it is not surprising to find the boy 
early showed the strong Southern passions and 
impulses of the father’s race, with the almost fierce 
energy, doggedness, and reserve of the mother’s 
aniecedents, who hailed from the North. Although 
his father was a Roman Catholic, his mother was 
a strong Lutheran, and the children were brought 
up in the doctrines of the Evangelical Church. 
The unsteadiness of the father caused the family 
|to be continually on the move, and even with his 
SIGFRID KARG-ELERT. death, adversity seemed loth to give up its prey. 
. Sigfrid’s childhood was spent in a home of the 
By A. EaGLerietp HULt. greatest obscurity; but poverty often brings its 
If the history of music during the last four |advantages, and the almost cloistral life of the 
centuries clearly reveals its Zf¢ periods as well as| little children was fruitful in premature artistic 
its great climaxes of genius, still more does one/development. School lessons were not at all 
seclion—organ music—show the never-ending rise | agreeable to little Sigfrid, but his wonderful 
and fall of human endeavour. After the period | soprano voice secured him admission to a Leipsic 
of Tye, Gibbons, Tallys, and Purcell, came a long| choir in an edifice then known as St. John’s 
sretch of unfruitful years right up to the time|Church. ‘The boy seems to have become obsessed 
when the art flourished bravely again with the| with musical notation, and the mother and sister 
great Saxon’s playing, only to fall back however | encouraged his youthful attempts at composition. 
until the advent of Bach’s music with the Wesleys,/It was not long before his talents secured a 
father and son. Again a sudden lull; and when |promise of sufficient pecuniary help for their 
organ matters seemed to have sunk to the very| proper development at both University and 
iowest depths—when it appeared as if organists| Conservatoire. University life proved somewhat 
and organ music had got into some apparently|of a disillusionment to young Karg, and the 
hopeless backwater as regards the onward progress | Conservatoire studies threatened to extinguish 
of the art in general, there suddenly rises a school | completely his general educational course. Time 
of English organ-players and composers, with the | was greedily snatched from general studies for the 
appearance of two great German geniuses who are | composition of operas and instrumental music. 
specializing and triumphantly asserting the claim |The practical study of the clarinet was also begun 
of the quondam ‘kist o’ whistles’ to retain its | clandestinely. The reckoning day came, however, 
more modern title as ‘the King of instruments.’| and his guardian withdrew his assistance. 
With the works of Reger and Karg-Elert, the; He now became a fugitive from home, and, left 
‘ompositions of M. Joseph Bonnet (a worthy|to his own resources, he tried many methods of 
‘uccessor of the late Alexandre Guilmant in| livelihood, ranging from the odd man about the 
France), and with the support of a large body of|farm to the playing of the oboe and viola in a 
gited and enthusiastic English composers, a new | miserable little town band. The queer combina 
‘ree has come into organ music and playing, in| tions of instruments for which he wrote at this 
He wave of which we are at present too much| period brings to mind the quaint collections for 
immersed to take a detached and judicial view. | which Elgar wrote in his period of ‘Sturm und 
_,Pethaps the name most constantly on the lips| Drang.’ The moral is evident—let not the young 
" Organists at the present day is that of the student despise or reject any of the limited choices 


ordination of their own, with an invisible chorus 
commenting upon it all now and then in the style 
of the Fates of Mr. Hardy or the chorus of 
Eschylus. There are, I think, several possible 
new art-forms open to us when we shall have | 
learned to dispense, for certain purposes, with 
the actor and his speech, to rely upon the 
audience’s previous knowledge of some story of 
universal interest and significance, and to leave 
it to music alone to express the whole of the 
dramatic or poetic implications of the story. But 
it is perhaps vain to try to forecast these future 
developments by means of reason. They will 
certainly come, but not by theorists taking thought 
of them; they will have to be born, as the 
Wagnerian drama was, out of the burning need of 
some great soul. 

















wyect of this sketch—Sigfrid Karg-Elert. Art| of tone-colour which fall to his ‘ unenviable lot,’ 
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for both Elgar and Karg-Elert are amongst the | exaggerated thickness of harmony and confuseg 
greatest colourists of the age. What a man of | doubling which he may have caught from Brahms 
capacity really wants he will get sooner or later}and Schumann; but the eight pieces, ‘To my 
by the simple method of pegging away. | Swabian home,’ woven round folk-songs, the three 
Occasional engagements as pianist or organist | Caprices for four hands (Op. 16), the Waltz Scenes 
widened young Karg’s experience, but still more | (Op. 45), and the first Sonata in F minor (Op. 50), 
was the gain of moral insight from these hard|are all very valuable works. ‘The seventeen 
times. ‘The opera ‘Ave Maria’ and the Symphony | ‘Aphorisms’ (Op. 51) are of great beauty and of 
in C major go to prove the thorough grip of | engaging interest, and in them he freely indulges his 
instrumentation which he had even at this period. | penchant for strange time-signatures. 

On free days Karg made for Leipsic, where the| ‘The culmination of this period is reached in the 
music festivals and the opera made the deepest | second Pianoforte sonata in B flat minor, a work 
impression upon him. His first feeling, he tells | taking nearly an hour in performance. The MS. 
us, was a sense of great depression on realising|of this, sad to relate, has gone astray, but its 
his own smallness when thus brought sheer up| recovery is fortunately not regarded as hopeless 
against the great masterpieces of music. ‘The| For the rest, this period was filled with the 
town-bandship was now given up, and three years | numberless pianoforte compositions, Bach varia. 
were spent at the Conservatoire under Wendling, | tions, Impressions, Schumannesque pieces, a Trio 
Jadassohn, and Reinecke, his chief study being | and Quintet for brass instruments, a Trio for piano- 


composition. ‘The first ten Opp. belong to this| forte, harmonium and violin, and the magnificen 


period. He left the Conservatoire with flying| A major Sonata for violoncello and pianoforte, a 
colours, and although his chief apparent occupation | work which has become famous. 
was in virtuoso appearances at the pianoforte—for| It was at the instigation of Herr Carl] Simon, the 


he always possessed an amazing clavier technique | Berlin music publisher, that Karg-Elert specialised 
yet he was obsessed of a craving for composition,|on the ‘Kunst Harmonium,’ a_highly-finished 
which occupied all his waking hours. Still on| instrument of the orchestral type with one or more 
the clavier, he worked his way through Liszt and| manuals. This province Karg-Elert speedily made 
Chopin to Schumann, whose Fantasiestiick has| all his own by continually playing in all the chiei 
exercised a continual hold over him. Through| German cities and by writing a large number of 
Schumann and Brahms, he went back to the two| pieces specially for it. rhe since famous 
immortals, Beethoven and Bach, and at the age of | Passacaglia in E flat minor for organ made its firs 
twenty-three he was appointed an advanced | appearance in this way. The mere mention of the 
pianoforte teacher at the Magdeburg Conservatoire. | titles of these pieces will show the lofty view he 
An introduction to Edvard Grieg proved to be| took of the possibilities of this new instrument— 
one of the chief signposts in his career. From| Aquarellen, Monologue, Scénes __ pittoresques 
him he first learned the true importance of com-| Improvisation, Madrigal, Sonata in B_ mina, 
position as ‘the expression of one’s own| Partita in eight movements, Fantasie and Fugue, 
independent personal feelings.’ The Norwegian | Sonata in B flat, with double fugue on B.A.C.H., & 
master pointed out the timidity of Karg’s earlier | He also, in a literary way, proved himself a strenuous 
attempts, the unsuspected plagiarisms, and directed | propagandist of the novelty, and his various 
him to a broader style of greater clearness and | ‘Methods,’ ‘Studies for the Harmonium,’ and 
finish. Further study with Professor Teichmiiller | erudite work on ‘Die Kunst des Registrierens 
produced an even greater reputation as a clavier-| Ein Hand- und Nachschlagebuch fiir Spieler alle: 
virtuoso, and it was at this period that some| Harmoniumsysteme,’ throw much light on the 
enterprising evfreprenevr, with astute initiative, | freshness of his views in organ colour, which late 
insisted on the special value of a double-barrelled | on were evinced so strongly. 
name. ‘Elert’ was added to the Karg, and So great was his admiration for the king o 
Karg-Elert he has been ever since, willy-nilly. | instruments that before he dared to express himself 
What marvellous powers these agents possess, | through it, he submitted to a rigorous discipline 
thus almost usurping even the office of the priest! | technical studies, which enabled him to act 
Composition and virtuosity fought hard with| accompanist and soloist at St. John’s, Liepst 
Karg-Elert for the first place, but the former was| ‘Then came a flood of organ compositions whic 
destined to victory. Harmonic knots delighted | are more than sufficient te show his perfect insig" 
him infinitely, and the more hopeless the knot the | into the instrument and his great technical attain 
more he liked it. Every conceivable contrapuntal | ments at that time. A rearrangement, extensi0?, 
device he attempted, and like Max Reger at a|and altogether free translation of several o! the 
similar period, his temperament and gifts of mastery | most successful harmonium pieces—the E iis 
led him to extravagance and likewise to an | minor Passacaglia, Variationen, Improvisation inE 
enormous output. Over one hundred songs| Interludium in F sharp minor from the B mine 
appeared in the lists of various Continental | Sonata, the Phantasie and Fugue in D major, te 
publishers at this time. In many of these there is|Canzona in G flat—was followed by the sixty 
no mistaking his mastery of the tonal art and his | Choral Improvisations, a wonderful group of pie 
power through it to express pure and noble thoughts. | following on the Bach lines of procedure, hut 
lhe pianoforte works of this period are less| every ancient and modern style and form. A sine 
equal in value, many of them being subject to an | canonic treatment is followed by a modern Fantasie 
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afree symphonic setting jostles against ‘Toccatas, THREE SCALES COMPARED. 
Trios, and modern Festival Marches, all being] 4 centre scale and a four-remove each side 
founded on the basis of well-known Lutheran | (fy; ‘sharps’ more and four ‘sharps’ less). 
Chorales. These were closely followed by twenty | ; 20 vibrations are assumed to represent C. The 
Choralstudien (Preludes and Postludes) and three | horizontal rules draw attention to differences 
Symphonic Chorales (Op. 87). in pitch , 
Commissions now began to flow in freely, and the 





name Karg-Elert soon appeared on the lists of} gon! 200 pane F lah 320 

leuckart, Carl Simon (who has the largest| p¢ te 281.25 E? soh 288 

number of his works at present), and many other] , D ray' 270 

Continental publishers. For Novello’s, he has|©% lah 250 D? fah 256 

written the stupendous Chaconne, Fugue Trilogy | . oo cm 1 
: ° te 5/1B soh 225 B te 225 

and Choral, with Finale for brass and drums B? ray 216 

(Op. 73), the ‘Trois Impressions’ (of which No. 2|A, fah 200 A lah 200 

yas the test for the F.R.C.O. playing in January), | GZ me 187.5 A? doh 192 

the ‘Funerale’ (Op. 75, No. 1) and its companion, | pe pits G sch = 180 G te, 180 

Choral Improvisation on ‘In Dulci Jubilo,’ d| ¥# ~~ 

Choral Improviss Oo n Dulci Jubilo,’ and | F fah 160 F lah, 160 

last but by no means least the pianoforte arrange-|E doh 150 E me 150 

ment of Elgar’s two Symphonies, a_ veritable | E) soh, 144 

tur de force of transcription from the orchestral to | D ray = 135 D> tah. 128 

the clavier medium. He has recently published | C doh 120 C me, 120 


three delightful Pastels, Op. 92, for organ 
Augener & Co.). 

(With this number we give a separate portrait of | 
Sigftid Karg-Elert. ‘The article will be concluded | 
in the March number.—Ep., MV. 7°] | 


(Zo be continued.) 


B? ray, 108 
A? doh, 96 


This being so, we are faced by the question whether 
|it is better to be in fairly good tune ina few keys 
| and therefore to sacrifice seriously the intonation of 
| the other keys, or to put up with all being somewhat 
| out of true tune or, as it is described, ‘tempered.’ 





EQUAL TEMPERAMENT: 


; AN UNREALISED I HEORY. ; | The latter plan is that which has been theoretically 
We are all familiar with the visits of the|adopted in most ‘tuning’ since the days 
pianoforte-tuner. During the process we hear} when John Sebastian Bach wrote his immortal 


him screwing and testing by sounding notes| ‘Forty-eight Preludes and Fugues’ for the well 
together, and when it is all over we are informed | ‘tempered ’ clavier. The particular form of 
that the instrument is now tuned. But although temperament which spreads the error over all keys 
musicians are familiar with the contradiction] and favours none, is called ‘equal temperament.’ 
involved in the statement, the great majority of! In order to obtain this equality, all the perfect 
the patient public who pay the piper—if the | fifths have to be slightly flatter and all the major 
eipression can be employed in this connection—| thirds slightly sharper than they would be in 
are totally unaware that the so-called operation | strictly perfect intonation, and other intervals are 
of tuning consists really in systematically putting | consequently more or less tempered. 

the instrument slightly out of tune. Of all the This then is the theory of attainment of the 


ntervals that go to make up the tuner’s scale, only | pianoforte tuner. We do not propose here to 
one, the octave, is purely in tune, his necessity | describe the exact procedure and rules in accordance 
—we are almost tempted to say painful necessity— | with which the tuner works. _ It is sufficient to say 


arises from the impossibility of twelve pitches in| that the process calls for the constant and accurate 
an Octave providing accurate intonation for twelve | observation of the ear. 
independent diatonic scales. | The important point is that although equal 
A diatonic scale is a clump of intervals. It | temperament is the ostensible aim of tuning, there 
¥ best considered in this aspect rather than as a!are strong reasons for grave doubt as to whether 
‘epwise melody. An interval is the relation | this ideal is often reached. ‘This failure of 
vhich vibrations at one rate bear to those of a faster | attainment is in many cases owing to the 
or slower rate. incompetence of tuners, and in other cases to an 





RATIOS FOR TRUE DIATONIC INTONATION. leasy-going attitude towards the whole business 
¢ =D E F G A B Cc jand a belief that an approach to equal 
toh ray me fah soh lah te doh'|/temperament will do for most practical purposes. 
I 9 5 4 3 5 15 , | Even first-rate musicians are content to acquiesce 

ee. 3 . 3 S “ |in this compromise of a compromise, and this fact 


; These mathematically expressed relations| may appear to be an unanswerable argument for 
‘present perfect tune from a given keynote. The|the general acceptance of the results of the line 
lable next given reveals the fact that the pitches|/of least resistance into which tuning has 
that will serve to stand for perfect intonation in| drifted. This contention is supported by the 
ay one key, will not serve for keys starting from | well-known capacity of the ear to accept, within 
ther pitches. |certain limits, a relation of pitches as what it 
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theoretically should be, rather than as what it really | appeal to the general public even at the cost gf 
is. It is fortunate that this tolerance of the ear | ideals dear to the composers-——so long as the appeg 
enables us to enjoy the performance of a full | prove successful. 

orchestra during which the intervals are rarely if In other words, if you are about to open a ney 
ever strictly in tune. But if those limits are | department store, leave the building and th 
overstepped we become painfully conscious of the | Personnel to take care of themselves (they are sux 
error. In the case of the orchestra we generally |to be all right!), and devote your chief attentig 
meekly put up with a cacophonous din that no| to the selection and provision of the stock-in-trade 
ear in the world can analyse and we call it a| For it is with the ‘ goods’ which you are to ‘ deliver 
magnificent climax, and in the case of the|that you will catch your public. Does the simi 
pianoforte we at once send for the tuner, unless, sound a trifle commercial ? Mr. Clutsam is 
indeed, we are in a young ladies’ educational| blame. The sacrifice of ideals, he says, ‘may 
establishment where, the instrument being in use | bad for art, but it is an absolute necessity whe 
for many hours every day, the process has to wait National Opera is under consideration, for on th 
for the holidays. Meantime general public its establishment depends.’ 

Can anything be done to alleviate the mischief So there is to be no attempt to educate, 
wrought to ears by bad tuning? What qualifica- cultivate a refined taste, but merely to amus 
tions have the 15,000 tuners in this country for|‘The public palate has to be tickled, forsooth, 
their expert task and what authority has certified because ‘opera is the theatre,’ and because the 
their competency? ‘These are considerations we | German opera-goer who pays for his seat ‘ evider‘} 
leave for another article. no longer desires to be educated when he seeks 
|interest or amusement.’ I am sorry to see tha 
| Mr. Clutsam’s recent visit to Berlin for the produc 
tion of his own opera (which won an emphati 
| artistic success) has left him with such a moderate 
NATIONAL OPERA AND ITS PROSPECTS :| °pinion of present-day German eclecticism. Tha 

cs | opinion may be perfectly just, but surely there is 

A REJOINDER. /no need for us to take the Berlin standard » 

ja guide when we set up National Opera over here 
7 Caper | Well, suppose we abandon the educational ide 
here once was a scientist who was much | and give the public just what it wants ; Suppose 
puzzled as to the best way of laying hold of an | our ‘young’ English composers get to work and 
octopus. He first tried the head ; but that would try their hardest to write those operas (which are te 
not serve, because the head and the body were|capture the foreigners’ fancy as well as our ow 
one, and together they formed the portion of the| upon the excellent lines laid down in Mr. Clutsam’ 
octopus that was least difficult to grapple with. | article : suppose that the ‘half-a-dozen or so d 
There remained the tentacles. He tried to grasp|these fine, entirely modern operas—text and 
each in turn, but found that unless he could! music—are completed’ (a mighty ‘tall order’), | 
envelope the whole of them at once he stood no} should like to know on what ground Mr. Clutsam 
chance of getting complete hold of the octopus. | arrives at the conclusion that then, and then only, 
He then—no, he then abandoned the attempt ! our ‘National ¢ )pera will have a proper foundation? 

I am rather reminded of this story by the|It will have a National repertory to start with 
procedure and the arguments adopted by/truly; but where will be the trained National 
Mr. G. H. Clutsam in the article which appeared | performers, the National ‘ Stimmung,’ and all the 
under the above heading in last month’s J/sica/| rest of the proper accessories for doing justice to 
Times. It was on the whole a very sane and| these masterpieces ? 
conscientious effort to deal effectively with a Easier said than done. Mr. Clutsam treats the 
puzzling problem. It began with an endeavour to | executive problem lightly. But there need be m 
find the ‘head and front’ of the business. ‘The|fear. The question, Which is of the greater 
discovery thereof did not save the writer the | importance, the consideration of the repertory o 
trouble of picking up the tentacles—the slippery, i the ways and means for its adequate interpretation’ 
twisting, bothering things—and trying to master | will never be seriously brought to the test 
them one by one. He simply had to go through | Should it ever be, there is no doubt in my min 
the whole process, like all who have essayed it| that these two features are equally essential to the 
before him. | proper foundation of National Opera, and wi! 

But did Mr. Clutsam really leave us any the|therefore have to go forward together. But, | 
wiser as to what kind of system to pursue if we repeat, the question of their relative importance 
would evolve a live, practical scheme for the|will never need to be settled—for the simp 
establishment of ‘ National Opera’? Let us see. | reason that the requisite quantity of ‘ fine, entire 
His main idea seems to be that we must first modern’ operas by young English composers a 
be provided with the operas that are going to be | never likely to be forthcoming—all at once. New 
produced. A modern, up-to-date repertory, with|opera scores by the dozen may be had for the 
nothing old-fashioned or classical about it: works | asking when production can be guaranteed. bu 
‘untrammelled by tradition,’ wholly original,|the modern operatic chef d’auvre which # 
dramatic, and English: above all, works that will| Europe is to beg for, and which the Englishmats 








To be continued.) 


By HERMANN KLEIN. 
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‘spirit of ambition’ is to bring forth from this barren 
operatic soil (?)—-for even one such example, I 
fear, we shall have to wait long. 

And why? Again the reason is simple. 
Because throughout the length and breadth of 
the land we do not possess one solitary specimen 
of that primary essential mentioned by Mr. 
Clutsam—to wit, ‘the first-class opera librettist.’ 
It is very well to say that librettists must be found, 
that they must ‘come fresh to their work,’ that 
they must be ‘informed.’ Where are they ? 

How can Mr. Clutsam, who writes on this 
subject of librettists with absolute knowledge and 
experience, believe for a moment that we as yet 
have available in this country writers who will 
compare with the men who have made libretti for 
Verdi (Ghislanzoni and Boito), for Puccini (Giacosa 
and Illica), for Mascagni (Tozzetti and Menacci), 
for Wolff-Ferrari (Golisciani), or even Leoncavallo, 
who writes his own? I mention only these popular 
Italian masters because their opera-books are in 
many respects the best that are written; also 
Mr. Clutsam, after dealing sensibly with the great 
Wagner question, admits that these same masters 
plus Strauss in Germany and Massenet in France) 
ae the writers of opera for whom modern German 
and French audiences show the strongest liking. 

But to talk of ‘finding’ librettists, as though 
they were to be discovered under a blackberry 
hedge, is surely futile. They must be created; or, 
mther, the ‘superman’ among them must be 
produced by some artificial method akin to that 
by which bees produce a queen. It must have 
deen insome such fashion that Strauss evolved Hugo 
von Hofmannsthal. Assuredly there would have 
been no ‘ Elektra’ or ‘Salome’ or ‘ Rosenkavalier ’ 
without this poet-author. But he did not come 
ready to hand. He was a poet with the genius for 
putting either drama or comedy into the shape 
required for musical and stage treatment; his 
woir faire he owes to his association with Richard 


interpreters were those who had been brought up 
to sing in Italian opera. If we start our National 
Opera (whenever that may be) with singers who 
have received a solid all-round training, they will 
be ready to do whatever they may be called upon, 
be it opera to amuse, opera to elevate and educate, 
opera of the old repertory, or opera of the new. 

Only, before all this can happen, one little proviso 
ought to be fulfilled: Our National Opera must 
be a solid thing. Whether founded by individuals 
or supported by the State, or both, its existence 
must not be at the mercy of public caprice or 
changing tastes for a period of ten years from the 
date it opens. 


Occasional Wotes. 





As recorded elsewhere in our present issue, the 
Musical League successfully co-operated recently with 
the Incorporated Society of Musicians in giving a 
series of concerts at Birmingham. At a small 
meeting of members held at Birmingham, the future 
of the League was discussed, and in accordance 
with the rules it was resolved to place the whole 
Situation before the members, and ask them to 
decide whether the League is to continue to exist. 
It is necessary to make this explanation in order to 
correct statements that have been made to the effect 
that the League is already dissolved. The main 
objects of the League have been to unite amateur and 
professional musicians for the promotion of the best 
interests of the art, to organize Festivals where and 
when the cirumstances were favourable, and in so 
doing to utilise local resources as much as possible. 


The two men of the moment in London’s musical 
life for the time being are Mr. Thomas Beecham and 
Mr. H. Balfour Gardiner, who have separately 
conspired to give us an exceptionally interesting 
Winter season, the former with his German opera and 
Russian Ballet at Covent Garden, and the latter with 
his choral and orchestral concerts at Queen’s Hall. The 





Strauss. The first thing to do, then, will be to 
arch among our poets and dramatists for a 
genius of this type, and next proceed to develop | 
um. Neither task will be easy; but it is the 
uly way if we are ever to have a great English 
librettist. 

In the meantime, says Mr. Clutsam, ‘ Schools 
i all sorts can be giving their students stage 


’ 


aperience.’ What in? In learning to do things 
they will have to unlearn? I fail to perceive 
msdom in that; and yet the waste seems 


mavoidable if we are to begin by producing ‘ fine, 
‘atirely modern operas’ of a type and calibre that 
’ one can possibly foresee. 1 say rather let us 
‘ave a single National school of operatic training 
our National Opera (when it comes along), 
ud let picked students only be admitted to it, 
learn that which they will z0¢ have to unlearn— 
umely, the art of singing anything, acting any 
ind of part, and pronouncing their language so 
‘at everyone in the theatre can hear and under- 
sand them. 

Wagner was speaking from experience when he 
%clared again and again that his finest Bayreuth 











which took place last year. 


place on Tuesday evenings, February 11, February 25, 
March 4, 
performed by 


opening of Mr. Beecham’s season was announced for 

January 29, with the first performance in England of 

Strauss’s ‘ Der Rosenkavalier,’ and March 8 is to be 

the last night. The following is the programme of 

the series : 

Der Rosenkavalier : January 29, February 1, 5, 8, 12, 20, 
and March 8 (evenings), and February 27 (afternoon). 


Salome: February 18, 21, 25 (evenings), and March 6 
(afternoon). 
Elektra: February 7, 10 (evenings), and 13 (afternoon). 


Tristan und Isolde: January 30, February 3 (evenings). 


Die Meistersinger: February 22, 26, March 3, 5 
(evenings). 
Russian Ballet: February 4, 6, 11, 13, 15, 17, 19, 


24, 27, March 1, 4, 6, 7 (evenings), and February 8, 20 
(afternoons). 


‘Die Meistersinger’ is promised with a Bayreuth 
Festival cast, and the Russian Ballet is to introduce 
four new works to London. 
Mr. 
Richard Strauss. 


are 
Dr. 


The conductors 


Beecham, Herr Schilling-Ziehmsen, and 


The Balfour Gardiner season is on the lines of that 
The concerts take 


and March 11. The music will be 
the London Choral Society under 
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Mr. Arthur Fagge, the Oriana Madrigal Society under | 
Mr. Charles Kennedy Scott, and the New Symphony | among Wagnerian enthusiasts, and it is interesting tp 
Orchestra, with Mr. Balfour Gardiner as conductor-| note that Spain, a country not usually associated 


n-chief. The new works are the following : 
for choir and 

orchestra Dale 
‘The Inuit’ (Kipling), for unaccompanied choir Graznger 
* Hill Song,’ for wind orchestra Grainger 
‘Colonial Song,’ for soloists and orchestra Grainger 
* Christmas Eve on the mountains,’ for orchestra Aa. 
* At twilight,’ for tenor and unaccompanied 


*‘ Before the paling of the stars,’ 


choir Gratnge? 

‘Sir Eglamore,’ for chorus and orchestra Grainger 
* The cloud messenger,’ for chorus and 

orchestra Von Holst 

Symphony in E major Frederic Austin 


Che remainder of the programme is chosen with 


The first concert 
‘Symphony in 


assistance. 
Hubert Parry’s 


such 
Sir 


opens 
four 


society. 
occasion is reproduced on page 95. The 
on a theme by Tallis.’ Other 
are Von Holst’s ‘The mystic 
version of Delius’s ‘ Lebenstanz,’ 
Introduction, Mazurka, and Finale, 


trumpeter,’ a 


faery hills, 


‘Grey Galloway,’ Bax’s ‘In the 


Bantock’s ‘ Fifine at the Fair 


enterprise on the part of Mr. Gardiner. 


Meanwhile others will be working in the same field. 
Che Edward Mason Choir announce a concert at| opportunity possible to the man in the street 
Queen’s Hall on February 27, with the following 


programme 
‘ The skeleton in armour,’ symphonic-poem 
for chorus and orchestra Rutland Boughton 
(third group) 
Gustav Von Holst 
Leo France 


Choral hymns from the ‘ Rig Veda ’ 


‘ The Banshee’ , 
* Villon,’ Symphonic-poem for orchestra 

William Wallace 
Marching Tune Percy Grainger 


Percy Grainger and Coleridge- Taylor 


Songs 
* Byron’ Fosef Holbrooke 


* Midsummer Song,’ eight-part song, unaccompanied 
Frederick Deliu 


* News from Whydah’ H. Balfour Gardiner 


This is an excellent list, which will reveal 


of the New Symphony Orchestra has been secured. 


Similar services will be done to British chamber- | innovation ? 


music by Mr. Thomas F. 


Holbrooke. 


British works that are either new or have 


previously given with success. 


and Mr. John Ireland, and a Song-cycle by 
Ireland. 
at Steinway 
announces 
by himself 


Hall on January 31 and 
first performances of chamber 
and Mr. Joseph Speaight, and 


and a Pianoforte quintet by Max Reget 


c : *| problems connected with the subject were explained, 
view to giving second performances, or first per-| and practical illustrations given by singers of repute 
formances in London, of works that stand in need of| This was done in order to attract the attention of th 

with 
linked 
movements,’ recently produced by the Philharmonic 
The description of the work issued on that 
same 
programme includes Dr. Vaughan Williams’s ‘Fantasia 
works in the scheme 
new 
Norman O’Neill’s 
Dr. Vaughan 
Williams’s Fantasia on Christmas Carols, McEwen’s 
and 
Altogether the series 
is a manifestation of extraordinary enthusiasm and 


the | 
younger British composer in both his grim mood of 
a few years back and his gay style of to-day. The} He proceeds to quote instances in the music 

choir is an excellent one, and the capable assistance | Schumann, Handel, Beethoven, Tchaikovsky at 


Dunhill and Mr. Josef} composers did it ever occur, in their vocal music, ! 
Mr. Dunhill has arranged three concerts put a stressed word in the rhythmically weakes 
at Steinway Hall on February 21 and 28, and March position, such as the fourth or eighth quaver ® 
7, the special feature of which is the performance of | four-four time, and to wedge it in, so to speak, wit 
been 
The new works to be! commonplace and mechanical. 
produced are a Pianoforte Phantasy-Quintet by Mr. 
James Friskin, Violin sonatas by Mr. Nicholas Gatty 
Mr. 
Mr. Holbrooke, who has organized concerts 
February 28, 
music 

first 
performances in London of a Clarinet trio by d’Indy 


In the present year much activity will be eviden; 


with Wagner's name, is exhibiting considerabk 
enthusiasm for the music-dramas. The Sociedag 
Wagneriana de Madrid is, of course, well-known jp 
the Spanish capital. But in Barcelona there js a 
association known as the Associacio Wagnerian 
which has accomplished much good work. Much q 
its success is due tothe efforts of Senor Joaquim Peng 
a distinguished writer on musical subjects. As ; 
result of the energy displayed by the members, the 
scores of Wagner's operas are now published with 
the text in Catalan, the predominant tongue in the 
north-east of Spain. Lectures were given during the 
first few years of the Society’s existence. The various 


public to Wagner’ music, and also to make 
profitable for the young vocalists to take up a stud) 
|of the works. It has been found a task of no smal 
| difficulty to obtain vocalists with the necessary 
| temperamental and dramatic qualities. It is to thos 
|who are making their names that the enthusiast: 
|of Barcelona look to help them to make regula 
| performances possible. 


It is proposed to celebrate the centenary in becoming 
style. Acts from ‘ Tannhauser’ and ‘ Lohengrin 
|have been presented from time to time, and tt i 
| intended to give more full and ambitious performance 
|of the later works in the Gran Teatro del Lice 
The arrangement of these is a matter involvn 
great difficulty, but real enthusiasm overcomes a 
It is the desire of the Society to give even 


| obstacles. 
| become familiar with the views of Wagner. 3; 
performances, lectures, debates, and publications, a 
wise and systematic instruction of public opinion : 
being undertaken ; and now that it is possible for 
|those interested to buy the scores, with annotation 
and marginal quotations, and also the critical works 
at a modest sum, good seed is being sown. 


Mr. Ernest Newman, writing in the Birmingha 
Daily Post, recently went into the subject of rag-time, 
which he finds is almost as old as music itself. He says 

The method is simplicity itself ; it consists merely in 

varying the regular pattern of the rhythm by means 0! 

syncopation or an apparent perversity of accent. . 

Roughly speaking, the same effect is produced by 

emphasis upon a note that under ordinary circumstances 

would count for less in the rhythmic scheme of the 
melody than the other notes in the same bar. 


others. But surely Mr. Newman is robbing th 
modern rag-time school of the credit of a re 
To how many of these unimaginatit 


This device is now considert 
As we write, a pian 


an accent and a tie? 


organ supplies an example : 
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SYMPHONY IN B MINOR IN FOUR LINKED MOVEMENTS (1912). 
COMPOSED BY C. H. H. PARRY. 


[This Symphony was produced at the Royal Philharmonic Society’s Concert on December 5, 1912, when it 
was conducted by the composer. It will be performed at Mr. Balfour-Gardiner’s concert at Queen’s Hall on 
February 11, again under the direction of the composer, with whose kind permission the following notes 
are printed. ] 

1.— Stress. I1.—Love. U1.—Play. 1V.—Now! 

The sphere of Music is the expression of feelings, moods, impulses and emotions ; so mere words will not 
cover what it means. Verbal labels of subjects and explanations of procedures cannot be exhaustive. 
Nevertheless some kind of suggestions are necessary to help hearers to follow the intention of any work 
dealing with external ideas ; and a concise statement of what the subjects stand for, and their sequence, may 
be of service, with the proviso that they are only offered as approximations. 

The four movements are linked together and the principal subjects, in various transformations, run 
through them all. 

I.—STRESS. 

Brooding Thought : 
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wrestling with the meaning of it: 
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THE MUSICAL 

——— ceca sraitesieceiiprentsieneiteetigtasaddamanipes aca 

The subjects of Distress and of Pity get entangled, and answering and driving one another on, arrive ata 

crisis, which induces the attitude of revolt, the Revolt phrase (Ex. 4) being frequently reiterated. The subject 
of Pity (Ex. 6) returns, but all is overshadowed ultimately by Tragedy (Ex. 2). 
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I].—LOvE. 


In human love 























lies the true hope of healing—human love calling and answering. But the brooding thoughts come back 
Ex. 1), questioning the solution in view of A existence of hz utred and indifference, and drive matters toa 
distortion of the motives of Thought (Ex. 1) and of Love (Ex. 7), and another crisis of vehement protest 


follows. But human love regains its hold Ix. 7), and soothes the questioning mind. 


I11.—PLAy. 


But not human love alone. ‘The inextinguishable and inexhaustible instinct of humanity for play, 
merriment, gaiety, fun, humour, has its genuine province and its share in helping. 

The subject of this movement 

— 

a" — 

No. 8. Vivacissimo, : 

= hate $72 $3 

Ste at ——— 
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is a remote derivative of the motive of Tragedy (Ex. 2), and has for its attendant a panting phrase- 





— 
4 , ee —— S 
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ve 
which is bandied about in all directions by the orchestra, and for another phase of questioning 


Cor 


No. ro, 














a derivative of the subject of Brooding Thought (Ex. 1), and the part of the work which is devoted to this 
subject stands in the place of the section which was formerly defined as the 7yio of a Scherzo. This 3s 
followed by a variation of the earlier part of the movement devoted to bubbling merriment. 


1V.—‘ Now !’ 


An intermediate discussion of the motive of Wrestling Thought (Ex. 3) by solo instruments leads to the 
motive of Content and Hopefulness 


Moderato. 





























r play, 
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— 
ghich is a transformation of the motive of Wrestling (Ex. 3). 
mark, and content leads to careless physical exuberance— 


But in human things tendencies overshoot the 








and the consequent exchange of light banter. Upon this breaks in the motive of Distress (Ex. 5), and drives 
onward to a new crisis and pause. The motive of Hopefulness (Ex. 11) comes in a new guise, but is rudely 
broken in upon by conflicting thoughts, and after passing through phases of distortion is completely 
—. by the motive of Tragedy (Ex. 2), which submerges for a time all other considerations. 


But that in its turn is completely transformed, and the recognition of tragedy in the light of human love 
becomes the token of healing :— 


oS Sb a Se a Se 
| | | 





No. 13. 

















Anew version of the motive of Hopefulness (Ex. 11) and various hints at other subjects follow, including 
atthe end one glance at the transformed motive of Tragedy ; and the circuit is rounded off by a reference to 
the motive of Thought (Ex. 1). 


MR. T. TERTIUS NOBLE. 
By W. G. ALCOCK. 


To the majority of young organists the idea of a after which he became assistant to Sir Charles 





Cathedral organistship has always made a strong 
ippeal, and to-day the attractions offered by such a 
position still ensure a goodly number of enthusiastic 
candidates when a vacancy arises. ‘The ordinary man, 
iaving once obtained the coveted post, usually settles 
down for life, and there must be something about 
athedral work conducive to longevity. Many of us 
an remember more than one Cathedral organist, now 
leparted, who carried out his important duties when 
osiderably past the allotted ‘three score years and 
en.’ But things move more quickly now, and the 
‘der scope necessary for the organist, if he is to take 
ity position in the musical world, has altered many of 
¢ older traditions. In the organ loft, as in most 
her walks of life, this is the day of the young man. 
'o most of us, the position of organist of York 
linster seems one of the most desirable of all such 
appointments, and it is difficult to realise that 
ay other should be even contemplated. Think of 
te splendid Minster, the beautiful instrument whose 
Qed diapasons roll reverberant 


*... . Such sweet, such sad, 
Such solemn airs divine,’ 


‘down the glorious nave, the daily choral services, and 
t@ many associations which unnoticed entwine 
temselves into the life of the man privileged to officiate 
schief musician amidst such surroundings! But these 
imenities of environment, however idealised to the 
‘sthetic mind, afford little scope for the exuberant 
‘ergy of the modern organist. The subject of 
‘ls sketch is a typical example of the brilliant and 
fsatile musician of which so many have been 
produced by the Royal College of Music during the 
4st hve and twenty years. Thomas Tertius Noble 
"8 born at Bath on May 5, 1867. In i881, at 
ve age of fourteen, he was appointed organist of 
“’ Saints’, Colchester, and in 1886 he gained an open 
“holarship at the Royal College of Music. His later 
‘pointments were (1889) to St. John’s, Wilton Road, 








Stanford at Trinity College, Cambridge ; 1892, organist 
of Ely Cathedral ; and in 1897 he succeeded Dr. John 
Naylor as organist of York Minster. In this year he 
composed music to ‘ The Wasps’ of Aristophanes, for 
performance at Cambridge. He has been most 





(Photo. by Thwaites, Vor 


successful as a composer of Church music, his 
Service in B minor having become a ‘classic,’ and 
the setting of the Magnificat and Nunc dimittis being 
undoubtedly of very high merit. He has also written 
a sacred cantata, ‘Gloria Domine,’ and numerous 
anthems, organ, and violin pieces, &c. His music for 
the York Pageant attracted much attention, and was 
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indeeda featureof that greatoccasion. Hiscomicopera} The new organist gave two inaugural concerts » 
‘ Killibegs’ was produced at the Theatre Royalinig11| the St. George’s Hall, on January 11. The Log 
with conspicuous success. Mr. Noble has a special | Mayor and Lady Mayoress, accompanied by membe;; 
aptitude as an adjudicator at choral competitions. | of the Council, attended the afternoon recital, and og 
His remarks on the various performances have been | each occasion there was a large audience representiny 
most helpful and always sympathetic. | every class of the community. At the evening reciy) 
But all this is an insufficient outlet for the|the doors had to be closed some time previous » 
remarkable energy with which Mr. Noble is endowed. |the hour of commencement, and many _ hundred: 
When the idea of an appointment in New York was | were turned away. 
first presented to him some months ago, the difficulty 
of making a decision no doubt caused him much} 
perplexity, and only during the past few days| 
has he, while in New York, definitely decided | 
to make the venture, and leave Old York for the} 
New! His departure will mean a very distinct 
loss to York, for he has for fifteen years been | 
in the forefront of musical doings in the Northern | 
Metropolis and its surroundings far and near. As} 
the Dean of York says (in an interview reported by | 
the Yorkshire Herald), ‘it is a venture.’ But there s | 
much in the future for a man of Mr. Noble’s| 
enthusiastic ability. His new position as Organist | 
and Choirmaster of St. Thomas’s Episcopal Church | 
in Fifth Avenue, New York, will provide ample scope | 
for his powers. The church is being rebuilt (having | 
been burned down three years ago), and it is hoped 
that it will be completed in about eighteen months’ | 
time. There will then be a new organ, and there is 
little doubt that the new organist will be given a 
free hand in its design, while cost will not be| 
considered. To an organist such a prospect is indeed 
tempting, and we can with every confidence foretell } 
that the result of it all will be a great step forward for | 
American Church music. It is understood that | 
Mr. Noble has accepted a position on the editorial 
staff of Messrs. Schirmer, the music-publishers of 
New York, so that he will have no difficulty in (Photo. by Robert Lytte, Belfast 
filling up his spare time ! 
As an old personal friend, I can say that Mr. Noble will 





The programme was as follows : 





speedily make hosts of friends in his new career. His Afternoon. 
genial and cordial manner and overflowing enthusiasm | (a) ‘Clairde lune’... - *\ jysenh Bonne 
for his art, with the highest ideals of all that is manly} (4) Pastorale , —_ Oe ee 
and true, are irresistible, and a large share of his gifts| Adagio, ‘ Kol Nidrei’ vse ee | Max Brut 
may be claimed also for his charming wife, daughter of | Romanze from first ‘Sonata da Camera’ 4. L. Peau 
the late Bishop Stubbs, of Truro, formerly Dean Evening. 
of Ely. The wholesome traditions of English family| «Le prédication aux Oiseaux’ re 
life will be well represented in a country where they Villanelle from the opera ‘ Marie Stuart ’ 
are certain of a cordial reception. Air with Variations ain 

We all wish Mr. and Mrs. Noble every possible} Alla Marcia _... _ vi ... Vincenzo Petra 


success, and it is almost unnecessary to add that their 
life in New York will be watched with keen interest 
by their many friends in this country, who will cherish ; ng 
the hope that from time to time they may find it| ‘Tragic’ Overture ...  ... «| Brahm 
possible to revisit the land of their birth. Introduction and Passacaglia 
Grateful acknowledgment is made for the use of} Overture, “The Hebrides 
an article in the Yorkshire Herald of January 11, Mr. Ellingford’s executive powers and skill 
for information in preparing this sketch. interpretations made a highly-favourable impress 
both on the general public and the numerous organiss 
present. The Max Reger piece was perhaps a tou 
morsel for many of the audience, but at least it serve 


At both recitals the following pieces, which hal 
been played at the competition, were also performet 





CITY ORGANIST. LIVERPOOI to exhibit Mr. Ellingford’s fine technique. Hog 
or Ges , ss were afterwards expressed that he will soon allow ™ 
MR. HERBERT F. ELLINGFORD APPOINTED. audience to hear him in Bach classics. At ® 


close of the recital Mr. Ellingford thanked ™ 
In our last issue we announced that the adjudicators | audience for the reception they had given him, 2 
of the competition for this important post had, after|said that he deeply appreciated the honour 
hearing fifty-seven candidates, unanimously recom- | becoming the successor to Mr. Best and Dr. Peact 
mended Mr. Herbert F. Ellingford to the Corporation — 
Committee. We have now to state that after some 
debate, in which the claims of Mr. E. H. Lemare (who on ‘The institution of a universal system of fingering foré 
was not a competitor but whose great abilities no one | musical instruments’ (meaning surely a universal nomenclatt 
would dispute) were inappropriately advocated by | of fingering 2) at the Lower Montgomery Hall on February? 
injudicious friends, the full City Council decided to] at 8 o'clock. How often this attempt to unify nomenclatt 
appoint Mr. Ellingford has been made in vain! But hope springs eternal. 


The Sheffield Musical Association announces a discus 
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PRESENTATION TO MR. ROBERT HILTON. 

Mr. Robert Hilton having recently retired from the 
professional staff of the Abbey Glee Club, the members 
presented him with a silver bowl and a cheque as ‘an 
expression of regard and a mark of appreciation of 
his valuable services from 1884 to 1912.’ 





Mr. Hilton is now over seventy years of age. He 
was lay-vicar of Westminster Abbey from 1871 to 1911, 
and in that capacity his fine resonant voice and 
dignified style won the highest opinions from all 
concerned in the Abbey services. May he long enjoy 
the repose he has so richly earned ! 


Church and Organ Music. 





THE LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL ORGAN. 


As was to be expected, the colossal instrument in 
course of construction for Liverpool’s new Cathedral 
has caused something of a sensation in the organ 
world. The chief criticism has been provoked by its 
great size, and to the unthinking, an organ of such 
dimensions may, at first sight, seem unnecessary for 
all practical purposes. But a large number of stops 
does not of necessity imply great power, and to those 
who can see beyond the actual bigness of the 
instrument the specification is undoubtedly remarkable 
for its variety, grouping, and mechanical resources. 
An excellent and exhaustive description appeared in 
the January number of the J/ustca/ Times, and from 
that it will be seen how admirably every department 
of tone-quality and power has been provided for. To 
begin with the true organ tone, the Diapason family, is | 
adequately represented on each manual where such | 
tone should be found, there being six of open metal on | 
the Great, besides the two Tibias and the Stopped | 
Flutes of 8-ft. pitch. In the Swell we find two 8-ft. | 
Metal Diapasons, besides a Geigen, Tibia, Flauto | 
Traverso, and Wald Fléte, all of 8-ft pitch. The | 
Diapason Stentor on 20-in. wind in the Solo Organ 
will no doubt prove itself useful in large bodies of 





| tone. _The Choir Organ is most interesting also, 
| providing a complete family of 16-, 8-, 4-, and 2-ft. 
Dulcianas, the true Diapason tone of that department, 
| besides an Open Diapason and a Violin Diapason of 
| 8-ft. To follow the Diapasons to the Pedal Organ, 
we find no fewer than nine flue-stops of 16-ft. 
pitch, which should provide an ample bass to any 
manual Diapasons chosen. The Doubles throughout 
|the flue-work are well designed, both in variety and 
| wind-pressure. Those acquainted with the Albert Hall 
| 32 Double Diapasons will know what to expect at 
| Liverpool, and the Contra Violone on 6-in. wind 
|should prove most useful, and an effective contrast to 
|its larger metal brother on higher pressure. The 
three distinctive tones in 16-ft. pitch on the Swell will 
be noticed, while those on the Great will be equally 
| effective in their position. 

The mutation work generally should ensure a perfect 
ensemble of any tone-quality it may be desired to 
build up. Among the more delicate examples may be 
mentioned the families of Lieblichs and Salicionals 
in the Swell and the Gambas in the Choir. 

The compound stops will add sufficient brilliancy to 

| the respective organs in which they speak, and it will 
|be noticed that besides the ordinary Mixture and 
| Sesquialtera, harmonics are represented in Dulciana 
| Flute and Gamba tone, while examples of the flat 
| Twenty-first occur in the Pedal, Great, and Swell 
| Organs. 
The reeds are of course an important section of any 
| organ of size, and from the splendid traditions of the 
builders, and the specification to which they are 
working, we may expect great results. The inclusion 
of a 32-ft. reed in a swell-box has recently been done 
by Messrs. Harrison at St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, 
where it is to be found in the Manual swell-box. At 
Liverpool it will be placed with three other reeds and 
five flue-stops in a separate swell-box. From its 
position and lower pressure it will form a contrast to 
the Contra-Trombone on 25-in. wind. 

It is surprising to find but one 16-ft. reed on the 
Great, but no doubt its scale will prove ample, and in 
any case the Solo Trombas are within reach. The 
Swell contains a large and varied selection, including 
three 16-ft. of different scales and pressures. The five 
imitative reeds on the Solo, with the four high-pressure 
chorus reeds, make an imposing group; while the 
Clavier des Bombardes (Tuba organ), with its four 
stops on 30-in. wind, should give all that is wanted in 
power. The Tuba Magna on 50-in. wind will no 
doubt ‘ speak for itself.’ 

The Solo and Echo organs offer most interesting 
examples in their design. In the former we find a 
family of ‘ Violes,’ including a Mixture, and a family of 
Hohl Fiétes. The Echo Organ should prove most 
effective, and from its variety of tone and light wind- 
pressure (34-in.) many delightful effects should be 
obtainable, while in combination with either Choir, 
Swell, or Solo by means of couplers, infinite variety is 
possible. The means of control over the five manuals 
and Pedal Organ are represented by every conceivable 
device, there being no fewer than 104 pistons, &c., 
which act in various ways, while the couplers and 
tremulants total 47. 

It is truly a huge scheme, but when the enormous 
dimensions of the Cathedral are considered (its 
length is 460-ft., and its height 11-ft. more than that of 
Westminster Abbey), it seems difficult to urge an) 
real objection to so complete an instrument. 

It is commonly believed that men are employed 
constantly all the year round in painting the Forth 
Bridge, and it is not unreasonable to assume that the 
tuning of the 10,567 pipes at Liverpool will require 
equally constant attention (!), though the great space 
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of the Cathedral will of course be of value in main- 
taining a fairly constant temperature. 
From correspondence given below, it will be seen 


that Messrs. Willis’s claim that this organ will be the} 
largest in the world has not been allowed to pass | 


unchallenged. The question as to what constitutes 
the largest organ is somewhat difficult to decide. 


There are not only pipes and their number to be | 


considered, but wind-pressures, scale, and the rest. 
Then the Liverpool organ is to be divided, which 
makes any comparison as to cost impossible, as does 
the large predominance of pneumatic pistons, &c., in 
the Liverpool organ. As to the use of zinc, it has 
been proved over and over again to be equal in every 
way and superior for many reasons to metal, for the 
larger pipes. ‘The fine Diapasonsin Messrs. Walker’s 
organ at Holy Trinity, Sloane Street, may be quoted 
in support of this. 

In conclusion, it may surely be conceded that, all 


things considered, Messrs. Willis may fairly claim to | 


have in their hands the largest organ in the world. 
Mr. Burn clearly lays undue stress on the actual 
number of pipes (contributed to they are—so 
largely by the Mixtures of the Hamburg organ) ; and 
if that constitutes size, he is no doubt right in his 
contention. 
there are other considerations which cannot 
overlooked. In the matter of wind-pressure alone 
the two instruments cannot be compared, and though 
high-pressure does not necessarily mean noise, variety 


as 


of pressure is surely of high importance. We in 
England fully believe that Messrs. Walcker are 
foremost in their art in Germany; while we are 


convinced, no matter whether size or tonal quality be | 


in question, that Messrs. Willis will produce an organ 


worthy of their great traditions and of the country | 
which has produced so many of the finest organs of | 


the world. W. G. ALCOCK. 


We 


Rev. J. 


have received the following communication from the 
H. Burn, ‘ The Parsonage,’ Ballater : 

The claim that the organ which is now being built by 
Messrs. Henry Willis & Sons for Liverpool Cathedral will 
be ‘ the largest organ in the world’ cannot be substantiated, 
either as regards the number of pipes or as regards the 
number of ranks. In both these respects the organ recently 
erected by Messrs. E. F. Walcker & Co., of Ludwigsburg, 
in St. Michael’s Church, Hamburg, still maintains the first 
place. (1) The total number of pipes, including gongs, in 
the Liverpool organ will be 10,567; the number in the 
Hamburg organ is 12,260. (2) The number of ranks in the 
Liverpool organ will be 195; the number in the Hamburg 
organ 215—or rather more, for in the case of some 
mixture stops containing various ranks I have been careful 
to keep well within the mark. 

It is true that the Liverpool instrument will possess 167 
as against 163 speaking stops in the Hamburg one ; but the 
facts stated above are sufficient to show that such a method 
of calculation is apt to be fallacious. 

It rather takes one’s breath away to learn that in an organ 
costing £18,000 ‘all metal pipes below 4-ft. C will be of 
zinc.’ In the Hamburg organ, zinc is only employed for the 
tubes of four large reeds, and no more than five stops are 
composed of an alloy containing so small a proportion of tin 
as spotted metal ; ‘he whole of the rematning 118 metal stops 
ontain from 90 to 95 fer cent. of tin, the total weight 
of which is about eleven tons. And yet the instrument, 
together with a magnificent case, only cost £13,000, 
z.¢., £5,000 less than the amount which is to be expended 


1s 


A! 
on the organ (without case) for Liverpool. 

The organ which was exhibited at St. Louis in 1904, and 
was intended to be placed in the Convention Hall, Kansas 
City, has now been set up in Mr. John Wanamaker’s store 
in Philadelphia. This instrument contains, nominally, 140 
speaking stops; but four of these, on the Pedale, are 


But from what has been pointed out, | 


be | 


| pamphlet issued by them, that the total number of Pipes in 
| the instrument is 10,059. They have omitted, however, to 
make any deduction from what wou/d be the total if all the 
stops had separate pipes! The correct number appears tp 
be 9,931. The discrepancy is not a very serious one ; stl}, 
it is just as well to be accurate when you can. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| We have submitted Mr. Burn’s letter to Messrs, Willis, 
who reply as follows : 


The Rev. J. H. Burn’s criticism of the specification of the 
Liverpool Cathedral organ published in the January issue 
land his statement that a comparison of stop-knobs js 

fallacious, will in some ways react on the methods on which 
he bases his assumptions. These methods of compariso 
| which he employs depend on the number and ranks of pipes 
in the organs, without considering the fact that sing 
Liverpool Cathedral will be so very large compared with 
St. Michael’s, Hamburg, it stands to reason that an organ of 
| greater magnitude, as regards scales, wind-pressures, &c. wil 
| 
| 
| 


be required for the former building ; and there is no doubt 
but that the Liverpool Cathedral organ will be the larges 
in the world in every way except in the numerical 
superiority of the Hamburg organ in the matter of pipes. 

To make things clearer we will state the case in the forr 
| of a simile: ‘A large locomotive for a narrow-gauge 
| railway will quite possibly possess a greater number of 
component parts than the largest locomotive on a standard 
| gauge line, but no one will suggest that the former is the 
larger of the two.’ It is precisely the same thing with the 
two instruments between which comparison has been drawn, 

In commencing such a discussion, does Mr. Burn wish to 
prove that the Hamburg organ possesses greater power, 
greater variety of tone-colour, or is he considering it merely 
from a statistical point of view? If the latter, then he 
| should not criticise until he is in possession of full particulars 
|of the spaces occupied by these organs, and the scales, 
volumes of wind, &c., in both cases. 

If he is criticising with regard to power, a comparison t 
be deplored, the wind-pressures are sufficient indication that 
the Liverpool organ will be the larger, as at Hambug 
| the pressures for both flue- and reed-work vary from 3}-ins 
| to 74-ins. ; those at Liverpool will be, flue-work 3}-ins. to 

20-ins., reed-work 34-ins. to 50-ins. This does not imply 
that the increased pressures are for mere noise, but they 
undoubtedly assist both power and quality of tone. 

Taking the question of variety of tone-colours, the Hamburg 
scheme certainly exceeds all others in variety of mixture 
work, containing as it does 71 ranks of orthodox mixtures 
grouped under 16 stops, besides ranks such as the Ter, 
Septime, &c., which are included in English mixtures, but 
normally provided with a separate knob or tablet in many 
large Continental organs. Liverpool will only possess 37 
ranks of mixture-work grouped under 9 stops, but its 
generally known that the majority of pipes in a mixture stop 
are of extremely small size, and the balance of stops a 
Liverpool will be of considerably greater size ; and it iswel 
to note that Liverpool will possess no less than 25 more 
reed stops (both loud and soft) than does the Hamburg 
organ. 

This discussion emphasises the widely divergent method 
of obtaining adequate power to support large congregations 

which are employed in Germany and England. While te 
German builders still cling to the excessive amount | 
mixture-work, a method employed to obtain power in We 
days before the introduction of the pneumatic lever about 
1845, since that date English organ-builders have been able, 
by the proper development of heavy-pressure flue foundation 
and chorus reed-work, to give proper support with fewer 
ranks of pipes, and at the same time to increase the vanely 
of stops available for individual use. ; 

Mr. Burn proceeds to remark somewhat sarcastically ® 
the cost of the Liverpool organ and on the use of zinc {0 
metal pipes below 4-ft. C. It may interest him to know 
that there are, and have been for some time, good orgat 
builders in England, and that they have conclusively prove? 
that hard-rolled zinc, with metal mouths, tips, Xc., 15 0 
merely good, but is far better than metal /or Jarge pipe 
Everyone knows that organ-metal is viscous (even with 
95 per cent. tin), and when employed in large pipes caus 
them in time—however well they are stayed up—to become 








borrowed from various manuals. The builders state, in a 








deformed, due to their own weight. 
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The extreme richness of metal employed in Continental 
organs is often detrimental owing to /477 metal having to be 
employed, otherwise the cost would be enormous ; and we 
have been informed by more than one Continental builder 
that he would gladly employ zinc if it were not for the 
absurd tradition prevalent abroad that the richer the metal 
the finer the tone ; and also that the durability of zinc is 
questioned owing to the hard-rolled process being practically 
unknown abroad. 

The question of thickness of metal is further emphasised 

by Mr. Burn’s statement that eleven tons of tin were used in 
the construction of the Hamburg organ. He may also be 
interested to know that szx/ee tons of the same metal were 
ased in the Albert Hall organ, built over forty years ago, 
which is an instrument numerically far smaller than that at 
St. Michael’s, Hamburg ; at the Albert Hall the pipes are of 
spotted metal, 7.c., about fifty per cent. tin. 
Surely Mr. Burn is aware that under the existing conditions 
of labour, cost of material, &c., an organ of a certain size 
can be built in Germany for about half the cost of such an 
instrument in England ; a perusal of the costs of recent large 
rgans in the two countries will soon show this. 

Mr. Burn has ignored the fact that the Liverpool organ 
will be divided, a process involving considerably greater 
expense, and also the vast difference in action-work needed 
in an English console where the pistons, X&c., move the 
stop-knobs, as compared with that of an organ built on the 
Ventil and Kegellade systems, to say nothing of the greater 
plant required for generating the enormous volume and high 
pressures of wind needed at Liverpool for the heavy 
foundation and reed-work necessitated by the enormous 
size of the Cathedral. 

Comparisons are certainly odious, but we may be forgiven 
for replying to Mr. Burn in fairness to the builders of both 
the St. Michael’s, Hamburg, and Liverpool Cathedral organs, 
and close the subject leaving these two fine instruments 
supreme in their widely different schools of organ-building, 
being beyond proper comparison owing to the vastly 
liferent dimensions of the buildings for which they are 
ntended. 


BRANDON PARISH CHURCH, SUFFOLK. 


The specification of the new organ, prepared by Mr. A. E. 
Chapman, organist of the church, is as follows : 






GREAT OrGAN, CC to A. 
Feet. Feet. 
Open Diapasor Harmonic I 4 
Clarabella | Fifteent! 2 
Dulciana 3 | Clarinet 
Principal $ 
Swt OrGA Co A. 

, : Feet. Feet. 
louble Diapaso 16 Salicet $ 
)pen Diapason 8 Mixture 3 ranks 

Lieblich Gedact Horn 8 
Salicional , « § Oboe 3 
Voix Celeste 
Pevat Orcan. CCC to F. 
Feet. Feet. 
Open Diapason 16 Bass Flute 8 
Bourdon 16 
Covup.ers. 
Swell to Great. Great to Pedal. 
Swell Sub-Octave. Swell Tremulant. 
Swell Super-Octave. Swell to Great Super. 
well to Pedal. Swell to Great Sub-Octave. 
Three Composition Pedals to Great Organ. 
Three Composition Pedals to Swell Organ. 
Reversible Pedal for ‘ Great to Pedal.’ 
Swell Pedal. 
27 Stops. 1,098 Pipes. 
Dedicated on Sunday, December 15, 1912. 
Builders : P. Conacher & Co., Huddersfield. 
NEW CITY ORGANIST OF HULL. 
The Hull Corporation Property Committee recently 


yeumended the City Council to appoiat Mr. Berkeley 
Mason organist and musical director at the City Hall from 
amuaty 1, 1913, at a salary of £100 per annum. The duties 
elude the arranging of concerts. Mr. Mason has for some 


pianist, and he has been invariably called upon to act as 
accompanist to artists of rational reputation at the principal 
concerts. <A short time ago he was appointed organist and 
musical director of Queen’s Hall Wesleyan Mission, and on 
January 6 he gave a recital in the City Hall, which, in one 
respect at least, was a revelation, as showing how effectively 
an expert in pianoforte technique can manipulate a modern 
concert organ. 

Dr. Slater has recently resigned his appointment as 
organist of Calcutta Cathedral, after twenty-seven years’ 
service. During this time he arranged the music for a 
great many State services, and composed a Jubilee Anthem 
for the Queen’s Jubilee in 1887, anda Te Deum when the 
Prince of Wales visited India. Dr. Slater had a large 
teaching connection, which included the families of three 
Viceroys of India. 


During the rebuilding of the organ in Ripon Cathedral 
full advantage has been taken of the opportunity by giving, 
besides the regular services, unaccompanied recitals of vocal 
music. A very memorable occasion was celebrated on 
Friday, December 13, 1912, when a series of Motets was 
sung by the highly-efficient Cathedral Choir, under the 
conductorship of the organist, Mr. C. H. Moody. A long 
and deeply-interesting selection was given, and the wide 
scope embraced is shown by the following list : * Rejoice in 
the Lord,’ John Redford ; ‘In divers tongues,’ Palestrina ; 
‘Sing joyfully unto God’ (six voices), William Byrd ; 
‘Hosanna’ (six voices), Orlando Gibbons; ‘My soul, 
O praise the Lord thy God,’ J. S. Bach; ‘ Why rage’ 
(eight voices), Mendelssohn ; ‘ The surrender of the soul to 
the Everlasting Love,’ Cornelius ; ‘ A crown of grace for man 
is wrought’ (five voices), Brahms; ‘O Lord, my God,’ 
S. S. Wesley; and ‘The cherubic hymn,’ Tchaikovsky. 
This is truly splendidly representative, and reflects the very 
greatest credit on all responsible, of whom the chief were 
the Precentor (the Rev. E. H. Swann), and the organist 
(Mr. C. H. Moody). The fine singing of the choir, of 
which the boys’ voices are such a feature, attracted much 
remark, and Ripon is undoubtedly doing all that is possible 
to make the music of her Cathedral worthy of the high 
purpose to which it is dedicated. 


Spohr’s Oratorio, ‘The Last Judgment,’ was performed by 
the choir of St. James’s, Whitehaven, on December 13 and 20, 
under the direction of Mr. George Tootell, organist and 
choirmaster of the church. The soloists were Master J. 


Lindon, and Messrs. J. McKee, J. W. Graham, and 
A. S. Graham. Mr. Tootell conducted at the organ. 
Selections from Handel's ‘Samson’ were sung in the 


Baptist Chapel, Quorn, on Sunday afternoon, December 15, 
to a large congregation. The soloists were Madame Addison, 
of Nottingham, Messrs. F. Stork and T. Patrick, of 
Leicester, who efficiently sustained their respective parts. 
The choir ably acquitted themselves. Mr. H. H. North 
presided at the organ. 

‘The Messiah’ was given in Consett Wesleyan Church, 
on December 18, under the direction of Mr. W. G. Lowrie, 
with Mr. J. E. Palliser at the organ. The soloists were 
Miss Dorothy Forster, Miss Ada Elliott, Mr. J. E. Jordon, 
and Mr. William Henry. 

The eleventh annual concert of the Victoria Park Wesleyan 
Methodist Church took place on December 21, under the 
direction of Mr. Alec Morgan. Part-songs and anthems 
were given, accompanied at the organ by Mr. Allan H. 
Brown and at the pianoforte by Mr. W. F. Fenton-Jones. 
Organ solos were given by Mr. Brown. 

The ‘Last Judgment’ (Spohr) was given at Hinckley 
Parish Church on Sunday, December 22, 1912, under the 
direction of the organist, Mr. Paul Rochard. The soloists 
were Masters Arthur Perrin and Albert Kirby, and Messrs. 
Walter Chambers and Augustus Kemp. Mr. Rochard 
played the organ, which was supplemented by six drums. 

At the Halifax Place Chapel, Nottingham, on December 
22, a selection from the ‘ Messiah’ was sung under the 
direction of Mr. E. M. Barber. The soloists were Miss 
Warner and Madame Parkin, Messrs. Pearson and Asher. 








ears been well known in Hull and district as an accomplished 








Mr. C. E. Blyton Dobson was at the organ. 
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A successful performance of ‘ Elijah ’ was given at Chapel 
Street Congregational Church, Blackburn, on Sunday 
evening, December 22, by achoir of about eighty voices. The 
occasion attracted many listeners, and although the seating 
capacity of the church is 1,500, many were unable to gain 
admission. The principals were Miss Lillie Moffat, Miss 
Giggall, Mr. E. Dean, and Mr. A. Walmsley. Mr. 
Thornborough, the organist and choirmaster, conducted, and 
Mr. Wilson presided at the organ. 


On Sunday evening, December 23, 1912 (Russian 
Calendar), at 6 o'clock, Sir Frederick Bridge’s ‘ The cradle 
of Christ,’ a canticle for Christmas, was sung by the choir of 
St. Saviour’s Church, Riga, Russia. 


On Sunday evening, December 29, the choir, assisted by 
friends, gave selections from the * Messiah,’ conducted by 
Miss Mona Hudson. Miss Ethel Lord presided at the 
organ. This was admittedly of the best musical 
evenings given by the choir, and great credit is due to 
Miss Hudson for her untiring efforts. 


one 


At the Barony of Glasgow 
December 29, 1912, a musical service was given, when 
carols by H. A. Chambers, W. G. Alcock, and F. J. Sawyer 
were included in the scheme. { 
Messrs. T. J. Salkeld and P. Howie, and Mr. A. Dinsdale, 


the church organist, played the organ. 


Dr. Vaughan Williams’s Carol Fantasia. and Christmas 
music by Sullivan, Gounod, Xc., were given in Chigwell 


was the principal violinist, and Mr. E. Cuthbert Nunn was 


the organist. 

A successful performance of Sullivan’s ‘ Festal Te Deum’ 
miscellaneous selection given at 
Wesleyan Church, on January 16, with the assistance of an 
under the direction of Mr. C. D. White. The 
principals were Miss Beatrice Holman and Mr. J. S. Perry. 
Miss Jackman officiated at the organ. 


and a was 


orchestra 


The degree of Mus. Doc. Cantuar. has been conferred 
upon Mr. E. H. Thorne, the organist of St. Anne’s, Soho. 
The annual dinner of the Incorporated Guild of Church 
Musicians (founded in 1888) held at the Holborn 
Restaurant on January 20, Mr. George H. Jellicoe presiding. 


was 


A recital of the organ music of Karg-Elert will be given on 
the Norman & Beard organ in the new concert-room at the 
Royal Academy of Music by Dr. A. Eaglefield Hull, 


Parish Church, on Sunday, | 


Solos were also given by | 


Church by the choir, augmented by the Ladies’ Choir and | 
some members of the Loughton Choral Society, on 
January 5. Mr. Henry Riding conducted, Mr. F. Simmons 


Chagford | 


———————, 


Mr. Herbert Hodge, St. Nicholas Cole Abbey—Fantay 
Prelude, Charles Macpherson. ‘ 

Mr. C. E. Blyton Dobson, Nottingham Central Mission— 

| Sonata No. 1 (first movement), Harwood. 

Mr. George Tootell, Christ Church, 
Sonata No. 7, Xhetndberger. 

| Mr. Paul Rochard, Hinckley Parish Chureh—Toccata ay 

| Fugue in D minor, /. S. Bach. 

|Mr. W. Wilson Foster, St. John’s Church, Keswick 

Choral Preludes on ‘ Rockingham’ and ‘Dundee 

| C. H. H. Parry. 

Mr. Albert Orton, Walton Parish Church—Sonata ip F 
Silas. 

| Mr. J. A. Meale, Wesleyan Central Hall—Allegro Pomp 

| from Sonata in D, ohn E. West. 

Mr. W. Cary Bliss, Queen’s Hall—Fantasy, Harvey Grag 

Mr. H. J. Timothy, Holy Trinity Church, Stroud Greep- 
Fantaisie in D minor, A/erkel. 

Mr. E. V. Pickersgill, St. Oswald’s 
Hartlepool—‘ Pastel,’ Aa@vg-Zlert. 

Mr. Gordon Guild, Pear Tree Church, Southampton- 

| Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Bach. 

Mr. W. A. Roberts, St. Paul's, Princes Park, Liverpod- 
Ballade No. 2, in G minor, 4. WV. Pollitt. 

Dr. G. R. Sinclair, Canterbury Cathedral—‘ Clair de iune 
Karg-Elert. 

| Dr. Rogers, Bangor Cathedral—Variations and Fugue ona 

| original theme, Ho//ins. 

| Mr. Sydney L. K. Crookes, City Hall, Glasgow—Fir 

| Sonata, Guz/mant. 

| Mr. Nelson V. Edwards, Colne Parish Church—Somn 
da Camera, /%ace. 

Mr. Herbert Gisby, St. 
Bridge—Meditation, Gisdy. 


| 
| 
| 


Cockermouth. 








Church, We 


Magnus-the- Martyr, Londo 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER APPOINTMBNTS. 
Mr. George Dixon, organist and choirmaster, All Souls 

| Clapton. 

Mr. W. J. Smith, organist of the Episcopal Churd 
Falkirk, N.B., to be organist of the Cathedr 
Fredericton, New Brunswick. 

Ir. E. Douglas Tayler, organist and director of the choir 
Grahamstown Cathedral, S. Africa. 


Reviews. 
Charles Dickens and Music. By James T. Lightwood 
Charles H. Kelly. ] 


{London : 





on Wednesday afternoon, February 26. The recital will 
be preceded by a short account of the composer and his 
works. Dr. H. W. Richards will be in the chair. 

The post of City organist at Wellington, N.Z., is vacant. 
Particulars 


are given in our advertisement columns (see 
page 75). 
ORGAN RECITALS. 
Mr. Allan H. Brown, Royal Albert Hall—Finale in B flat, 
Tr” 


lVolstenholme. 
Mr. F. Kitchener, St. Mary’s Church, Cairo—Fantasia on 
*St. Ann’s’ tune, Sz/as. 
Dr. Caradog Roberts, 
E flat, Sazz/-Saéns. 
Mr. Guy Ambrose, St. 
Gothique, Boéllmann. 

Mr. J. M. Preston, Christ Church, Gateshead 
D minor, II. 7. Be 

Mr. W. E. Belcher, Preston Parish Church 
Sonata on 94th Psalm, Aeudbhe. 

Dr. William Prendergast, Winchester 
and Fugue in C, Aussed/. 

Mr. E. Emlyn Davies, Bistre Parish Church 
Fugue in G major, /. S. Bach. 

Mr. Wilfred Arlom, Norwood Baptist Church, Adelaide— 
‘Clair de lune,’ A@rg-F/ert. | 

Mr. R. Francis Lloyd, Sefton Park Church, Liverpeol— 
Carillon in B flat, MVolstenholme. 


Carmel, Trecynon—Fantasia_ in 


Vedast, Foster Lane, E.C.—Suite 


Sonata in 
Finale from | 
Cathedral Largo | 

| 


Prelude and 








chronicled by Dickens, and it may be added that thee 
| musical references are of the highest historical interest- 
| reflecting, as they do, the general condition of ordinar 





Mr. James T. Lightwood has delved with considerabk 
success in piecing together the tangled skeins in the music 
references to be found in the various works of Chars 
Dickens. Few English novelists have made more extensi 
use of music to illustrate character and create incident tha 
Charles Dickens. We get quite an early Victonm 
atmosphere in reading of the popular songs of that epoch & 


musical life in England during the middle of the last century 
We may smile at the effusions of Silas Wegg, Capi 
Cuttle, Mrs. Micawber, young Wilkins Micawber, 
Dick Swiveller, but it is helpful to have pointed out by 
a cicerone as Mr. Lightwood the genuine sources of ! 
snatches of songs quoted by these worthies. As! 
some of these sources, Mr. Lightwood is not altogethe! 
correct. For instance, the origin of ‘ Jim Crow 
inaccurate, and so is that of ‘ Yankee Doodle.’ Neither 
it true that the hymn-tune ‘ Belmont’ is derived from 5 
Cowell’s ‘ Ratcatcher’s daughter ’—a glance at the histonc 
edition of ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern’ is sufficient | 
disprove such a statement. The tune of ‘ Believe me, fs 
those endearing young charms’ is certainly Irish, wa 
‘Oft in the stilly night’ was as certainly composed bj 
Stevenson. ‘Buffalo Gals’ is not an_ original Chnst} 
Minstrel song ! It was composed by Henry Russell, just® 
‘The moon behind the hill’ is another pseudo-Christy som: 
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‘Qh no, we never mention her’ was not composed by Bishop ; 
twas supplied to Bayly by Crofton Croker. ‘Isle of the brave 
and land of the free’ is merely a variant of the concluding 
jine in ‘The star-spangled banner.’ It is almost certain 
that ‘Lovely Peg’ is Arne’s well-known song, to Garrick’s 
words, in praise of Peg Woffington. ‘ My heart’s in the 
Highlands’ appeared in the ‘Scots Musical Museum ’” in 
1790, sixteen years before Captain Fraser’s unsatisfactory 
slame, and is really an Irish air known as ‘ The strong 
walls of Derry,’ which was printed in 1740. A similar 
rigin must be sought for ‘ Over the water to Charlie.’ 

Taken all round this is a charming book, and is one that 
is sure to find favour with all lovers of Dickens. It will 
fom an indispensable vade mecum for those who intend 
giving readings from Dickens, and will be especially 
welcomed by the members of the Dickens Fellowship. 


es Musiciens Célébres: Haendel. Biographie critique. 
Illustrée de douze planches hors texte. Par Michel 

Brenet. 

[Paris: Henri Laurens, Editeur. } 

It is gratifying to find such an admirable volume as the 
resent from the pen of the distinguished French critic, 
\. Michel Brenet. In a commendably brief Avant-propos 
weare given the vazson ad étre of the book ; and the author 
acknowledges his indebtedness to the works of Schoelcher, 
Chrysander, and Streatfeild, as also to the writings of 
MM. Volbach, Robinson, Romain Rolland, and others. 

Within the compass of 126 pages, M. Brenet gives an 
wellent summary of the great Saxon’s biography, and a 
itical appreciation of his operas, oratorios, concertos, Xc. 
The genius of the French language lends itself particularly to 
sriking criticism, and we are presented with a pen-picture of 
Handel as follows: ‘Il est homme des chceurs monstres 
et des Hallelujahs écrasants, le poéte musical de le Bible, 
un des prophetes de Jéhovah. II subjugue plutét qu’il ne 
charme, et l’admiration qu’il inspire se mele de cette crainte 
acrée dont les peuples sont saisis en écoutant le langage 
es oracles ou en assistant aux phénoménes redoutables de 
lanature. I] parle, et nous cédons a son éloquence ; mais 
ies replis secrets de son cceur et de sa pensée nous sont 
fermés, 

M. Brenet does not shirk the question as to Handel's 
borrowings,’ and quotes from M. Romain Rolland as to 
the two questions—namely, of art and of morality. Suffice 
there to say that the author seems inclined to whitewash 
Handel, and he avows that the mighty oratorio composer 
‘tansfigured and rendered unrecognisable’ the very themes 
¢ ‘lifted’ from other composers. To add to the value of the 
present work there is a full bibliography and a catalogue of 
Handel’s works. Moreover, there are fine portraits of 
Handel (including the statues at Halle and Westminster 
Abbey), and ten facsimiles of autographs, as also views of 
Chiswick, Vauxhall Gardens, Covent Garden Theatre, and 
he Foundling Hospital. The name of the composer is 
yelled ‘ Haendel’ throughout, but British custom inclines 
0 the form ‘Handel,’ especially as the composer 
xecame a naturalised British subject. It may be added that 
M. Elie Poirée is the general-editor of the valuable series 
‘Les Musiciens Célébres.’ 


The Virgin’s lullaby. By Ivor Atkins. 

erenade. By Percy Pitt. 

Todes Sehnsucht. By J. S. Bach, with pianoforte accompani- 
ment freely arranged by F. Korbay. 
[Novello & Co., Ltd.] 

Mr. Atkins has deftly caught the spirit of the words of 
he ancient carol which he has set as ‘ The Virgin’s lullaby.’ 
iS Music expresses plaintiveness and religious simplicity, 
cut Its ingenuousness does not extend to the texture, which is 
Wrought with subtle art. 

Mr. Percy Pitt’s ‘Serenade’ is similarly consistent with 
ts text. It has charming accompaniment, suggestive of 
‘tenading, and a warm vocal outline. The words, which 
ue given both in French (Francois Coppée) and English 
aul England), express the old, incomprehensible desire on 
the part of poets for amorous lingering in the woods during 
‘arly spring. The music is, however, jubilant and hopeful, 
and the song is sure of effect. , 





Mr. Korbay, in bringing the accompaniment of Bach’s 
‘Todes Sehnsucht’ (‘Come, kindly death ’) up-to-date, has 
steered between undue elimination of self and undue 
elimination of Bach. In this particular case the beauty of 
the music lies chiefly in the vocal curve—which, of course, 
remains. Mr. Korbay’s version is a consistent and effective 
piece of music. 

The Story of Music. By W. ]. Henderson. (New edition.) 
[.Longmans, Green & Co. ]} 


Mr. W. J. Henderson’s ‘Story of Music’ was first 
published twenty-three years ago. It purported to give, 
within a very little space, a survey of the main periods and 
tendencies of ancient and modern music. In this new 
edition (the 12th) the author has done something, but hardly 
enough, to bring the volume up-to-date. He does indeed 
tell the student something of the work of the later Verdi and 
of contemporaries like Strauss, Puccini, and Debussy. The 
information he gives about these is not copious, but it is 
reliable and capably expressed. The omissions, however, 
are notable. In his preface Mr. Henderson says: ‘ Only the 
works of those who have created new things in musical art 
and opened up paths to be trodden by their successors have 
to be studied in this book.’ It is hard to see why, on these 
lines, there should be no chapter dealing with the modern 
song. and why the name of decided creative geniuses like 
Hugo Wolf should be omitted. And whatever economy of 
plan Mr. Henderson may have imposed upon himself, a book 
upon musical history cannot be so useful as it might have 
been if it excludes all mention of people like Brahms and 
the representatives of the modern Russian, Scandinavian, 
and Finnish schools. Within its limits, however, the book 
will be found serviceable to students who are anxious to 
make acquaintance with the rudiments of musical history. 


Allegretto Grazioso, from the fourth Symphony. By Antonin 
Dvorak. Arranged for the organ by Reginald Goss 
Custard. 

[Novello & Co., Ltd.] 

The name of Mr. Goss Custard isa sufficient guarantee that 
the arrangement is in all respects effective, and that nothing 
impossible is demanded of the player. So much cannot 
always be said of this class of work, and thanks are due for 
the skilful manner in which this charming music is brought 
under the hands of the organist. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Mozart's Operas. A critical study. 3y Edward J. Dent, 
Pp. xv. + 432. (London: Chatto & Windus.) 

The Edinburgh Review—/January, 1913. Containing an 
article, ‘New light on Beethoven,’ by H. Heathcote 
Statham. Price 6s. (London: Longmans, Green & Co.) 

The Choir. A plea for beauty and refinement in Church 
music. By C. J. Viner. Pp. 36. Price 2d. 
(Southbourne-on-Sea: W. Harris.) 





Correspondence. 


‘HIAWATHA’ IN CANADA. 
TO THE EDITOR OF * THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 

Sir,—In connection with a statement made by me in your 
December issue that Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Hiawatha’ had 
not as yet been heard in the prairie provinces of Canada, Mr. 
Vernon Barford, of Edmonton, has called my attention to the 
fact that the ‘ Wedding-feast’ was given in that city in I9II. 
Being in England during the Coronation season, I_ was not 
aware of a performance so much to the credit of the Northern 
capital. But when deploring the lack of an adequate present- 
ment of Coleridge-Taylor’s chef @auvre I had in mind the 
entire Trilogy of which the second and third portions more 
particularly convey the prairie atmosphere, while the first 
is the more characteristic of the Indian racial qualities. 
‘ Hiawatha’s Departure’ was performed in Winnipeg, in a 
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highly efficient manner, at the first Canadian Festival in] COLERIDGE-TAYLOR MEMORIAL CONCERT 
1903, conducted by Sir Alexander Mackenzie, and selections 
from the earlier work (notably ‘Onaway, awake’) have been 
more or less well rendered in the newer provinces since} The accounts of this concert show that the gross receiy 
then ; but a complete hearing of the Trilogy still awaits its| were £1,434 9s. 4d., and the expenses £435 13), od 
opportunity. | leaving as net profit £998 155. 7a. Most of the TeCeipt 
| were from sales of tickets, but in addition to the gener 
| support given to the concert by the members of the genen 
}committee and other musical friends, donations to 5 
Mr. Claude Hughes, of Alberta, has also written to us| amount of £328 115. 6d. were received. The following js 
to correct Mrs. Broder’s statement. He says that the | list of the donations of £5 and upwards : . 
* Wedding-feast’ was performed at Alberta on May 18, | 
1911, with a choir of over 200 and an orchestra of forty-five. 
During this year the organization will perform ‘A tale of} Messrs. Novello & Co. 108 i] 
Old Japan.’ 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL, NOVEMBER 22, I912, 


ANNIE GLEN BRODER. 





Miss R. E. Stephenson 50 
Mrs. Muriel Goetz . 20 
MUSICAL CRITICISM IN PARIS. Carl Stoeckel, Esq. 20 
, | N ame Melb: oO 
rO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES. gr = = 
: r. Collarc ‘ 10 
Sik.—While thoroughly agreeing with the comments | M . Ibbs & Tiller 
of ‘A Parisian’ in the A/usical Times of January en aenee wen dl 
on the unfairness and indifference of the French Press Leamington Choral Society 51 
as regards musical criticism, I should like to point out that Sir Herbert Tree $2 
the Paris Daly Afaz/, for which paper I have the honour to Mrs. Chandless ; e ¢ 
be musical critic, prints unbiassed reports of almost every Messrs. J. Curwen & Sons, Ltd. e ¢ 
important concert given in Paris, irrespective of the amount " Pe : 
ty . . ’ Th. Dyer Edwards, Esq. 5 
of advertising done by artists. This is a new departure a < 
which was only inaugurated at the opening of the present C. Rube, Esq. > a 
season, so it may possibly be of interest to British musicians The Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery 5 
contemplating appearing in Paris to know this. | L. B. Lovell, Esq. = 5 0 
> | ~ . 
Yours faithfully, | Messrs. Schott & Co. 5 0 
C. PHILLIPS VIERKE. 





1 : : | . emer . oe . . . 
A correspondent possessing bound volumes of the J/us?ca/| THE MUSICAL WORKS OF DR. ETHEL SM\T! 
Zimes from 1881 to 1896 wishes to find a purchaser. 
FOREIGN APPRECIATION, 


In connection with the performance of works by | 
. | Ethel Smyth, which recently created a sensation at Vien 
Obituary. | Herr Bruno Walter, who conducted them, thus express 
|himself in the leading Austrian musical journal, D 
Merkei ; 
We regret to have to announce the following deaths : 7 consider Dr. Ethel Smyth a composer Of absolt 
. | originality and great significance, certain of a permane 
| place in musical history. Genuine musical producti 
| being a thing so rare, one is entitled to wonder whether 
| this originality is partly derived from sex. If we had 
hundred female composers, we might be able to detect son 


Mr. J. W. TURNER, tenor-singer and opera-manager, who 
died at his residence at Yardley, Birmingham, on January 17. 
He was born at Sutton-in-Ashfield, Nottinghamshire, in 
1847, and was therefore about sixty-six years of age. 


Although he at one time deputised for Mr. Sims Reeves | quality their work had in common, and distinguish it fr 
as a concert-singer, it was with popular operas, such as 


‘Maritana,’ ‘The Bohemian Girl” and ‘The Lily of | that of male composers ; but as it is our ears are who 
Killarney th t . : a ag ot | untrained to the perception of sex characteristics in wes 

arney, that he was most widely identified. He had a|anq I am therefore unable to say whether there is a 
most successful career as an opera-manager, even on the | ? 
| 
| 





————— 


“Fr ~e wl 





: ; : thing inherently feminine in Ethel Smyth’s work, thoug’ 
commercial side, and his power to cater for the melody-| myself I am firmly convinced that an integral part of be 
loving public proved that—under some circumstances at} melodic charm derives from this source. It is easier ' 
least—there exists a popular demand for opera. | speak of national traits; anyone can distinguish betwes 
omanes , .. ae ae : Smvth's 
AvGusTe VAN BIENE, on January 23, the well-known | German and Italian work, for instance, 7 a me 
“ s | ic cee > eo tense > he gred 
violoncellist of the stage, who composed ‘The broken melody’ | ™usic seems to me to be typically English. Sut the gr 
an | > » > w > ationality 
and acted and played in it over 6,000 times. He was born the artist the more will qualities of sex or " n 7 S 
in Holland in 1850, and came as a child to London, where merged in individual genius, and in her case + ei - 
he earned a livelihood from violoncello playing in the streets powerful, the thematic invention so original, 2 


|| see 








until he was discovered by Sir Michael Costa. | temperament so deep and warm, that such questions a f 
H H . i Di | beside the mark. 
err HEINRICH GERMER, the well-known pianoforte! «| know ‘‘The Wreckers,” the choruses ‘‘ Sleepless dreams e 


teacher and musical editor, at Niederléssnitz, Dresden, in | 


° c o iy 
and ‘Hey, Nonny No,” and a quantity of songs. Recent 
his seventy-eighth year. ; : 


| when performing the choruses, and ‘On the cliffs 
. , , alt? D anne ok » the ind i ssion thes 
Canon JouN JULIAN, the well-known authority upon | Comwall,” I was glad to note the profound impresses thei 
: 4 works made on the Viennese public. And I believe 8 
; ‘ future success is assured and will be permanent ; for har¢® 
Herr ANTON Scuort, once a famous tenor, who passed | jt is for genuine originality to make its way (what is re 
away at Stuttgart, in his sixty-seventh year. new must always repel at first), the best pioneer 
Ethel Smyth’s case for the eventual triumph of her strats 
thematic and harmonic invention is the really great and dei 





iA 


hymns and their history, at Thirsk, on January 22. 


Mrs. MILLAR-CRalG, at Edinburgh, on January 17, after 
a short illness. 





In our last issue we recorded the death of Mr. Albert B. | irresistible persuasion of stormy passions, able, oF 
Bach, of Edinburgh. We have now to announce, with much | compelled to utter themselves in music. This sort of nwa 
regret, that his wife, Madame Marie Bach, died early in | necessity is a force bound in the end to prevail, and | ,o Ti 
January. We are obliged to hold over our notice on the|a feeling that Ethel Smyth is well on the road to ™ 
late Mr. Bach's career. recognition.’ 
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Come, ve Saints. 


ANTHEM FOR EASTER, 


Words by THomas Ketiy (1769—1854). Composed by H. Exxror Burton. 





Lonpjon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep; New York: THE H. W. GRAY CO., Soe AGENTS FOR THE U.S.A, 
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Come, ye saints, look here and won - der; 
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Also published for Voices in Unison in Noveiio’s Octavo AntHEts, No. 1019, price 3d. 
The two accompaniments are interchangeable. 


Copyright, 1913, by Novelio and Company, Limited, 


The Musical Times, No. 840. ¢8y | 
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INCORPORATED SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS: 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE. 

The Conference held at Birmingham on December 30, 31, 
and January I, j : 
ihe history of the Incorporated Society. The central topics 
discussion, opened by Mr. William Wallace in his paper 
n the copyright question and that of the registration of 
wachers, dealt with matters that seriously affect the body of 
English musicians ; and the Conference was distinguished 
vq series of concerts, given in conjunction with the Musical 
league, that decisively established the importance of the 
fritish school of composers. In addition to the concerts 
ind papers there was a programme of business meetings and 
| functions, the success of which again revealed the 
usiasm and solidarity prevailing among the members of 


“» 3 





the Society. 

The duties of chairman at the various meetings were 
aried out by Mr. Landon Ronald, Dr. Cummings, 
Vr. Allen Gill, and Mr. Monteith Randell. The proceedings 


ind an organ recital at the University by Mr. C. W. Perkins. 
It was decided to hold the next Conference in London. 
Below we give reports of two of the papers read, and of 
the four concerts. We regret that pressure of space and the 
secessity for full consideration prevent us from dealing this 
gonth with Mr. William Wallace’s important paper entitled 
The musician and personal responsibility.’ We defer a 
port until our next number. 


CONDUCTING 
PLAYING, 


THE ADVANCE Ol AND ORCHESTRAIL 


Mr. Landon Ronald, drawing from his wide knowledge 
ind experience of matters orchestral, gave an interesting 
ddress on this topic, in which he summarised the 
requirements of a conductor and of the present state 
f orchestral playing in this country. He said that only 
n recent years had great conductors been recognised in 
England as worthy to be ranked among the most eminent 
a the musical profession, and that even to-day there were 
nany people ‘ unable to differentiate between the man who 
wags a stick and the artist who inspires all those around him 
feel as he feels and to do what he wills.’ Fortunately, he 
aid, the great vogue of orchestral music was teaching the 
nblic to understand the conductor's art. There were still 
ome who believed that conducting was the last resort of the 
musical failure. He (Mr. Ronald) would endeavour to prove 
that this particular branch of art required more study and 


Mr. Ronald outlined the history of conducting in this 
untry, from the first experiments of Spohr with the baton 
i the Philharmonic concerts in 1820 to the final establish- 
ent of the method under the régime of Sir Michael Costa. 

then described the essential qualifications of a great 
nductor. He said: ‘First, he must be an all-round, 
horough musician. Secondly, he must know the scores 
fall the works he conducts extremely well, and if possible 
yheart. Thirdly, he must have a good knowledge of the 
wssibilities and distinguishing features of all the instruments. 
fourthly, he must have an accurate ear and a good memory. 
fitthly, his beat, besides being clear and decisive, must 
ate in an intelligent manner the different effects he 
wshes produced. Combined with these are other natural 
sits which are essential, such as magnetism, poetic feeling, 
strong sense of rhythm, and above all, personality and 
‘mperament. Perhaps I should explain that in using the 
“ord personality, I mean that a conductor must be not only 
uster of himself but of those under him, and must possess 
@ indescribable something which impresses both his 
chestra and his audience with a sense of complete mastery 
amediately he takes his place at the conductor's desk.’ 
Mr. Ronald remarked that great composers had possessed 
“se natural gifts, but had failed as conductors owing to 
“eit want of control over the mechanical side of the art. 
thoven gave way to confused gesticulation ; Schumann was 
milarly wanting in collectedness and clearness ; Wagner 
mobably suffered as a composer from his nervous, excitable 
ulure. Mendelssohn and Liszt were great composers and 
sat conductors, but the combination, Mr. Ronald said, was 
me. He gave instances of famous conductors of the past 


nd — who had composed nothing of importance. 









ore natural gift than almost any other except composition. | 


2, 3, was perhaps the most momentous in | 





ocluded a special service at St. Martin’s Parish Church, | 
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this country during these twenty short years. 
Richter 
playing of the British orchestras, through imparting to them 
his noble and dignified readings of the various masterpieces 
he conducted. 
thank Sir 
possesses a unique gift for training an orchestra and for 
conveying to them clearly his meaning.’ 


to conductorship. 
such as comic-opera or seaside bands afford ; and when they 
came to serious conducting they might ‘begin with Strauss, 
Debussy, Tchaikovsky, and even some of Wagner, but let 
them beware of Bach, Beethoven, and Brahms until the very 
end of all things, and only when they have been years at the 
game, and when they are sufficiently master of themselves to 
forget their technique.’ 


readings from scripture. 
of Matins and after the Epistle of the Mass. 
psalm that was sung there originally, was, in the course of 
time, shortened, until only one verse remained. 
then 
and probably as the cause of the shortening, there was a 
melodic elaboration of the refrain, presumably owing to tts 
being transferred from the congregation to a choir of trained 
singers. 
place between 450 and 550. 


the 
Antiphon, the Offertory, and other forms of the use of 





Coming to the subject of orchestras, Mr. Konald said that 
neither in the constitution of the orchestra nor in the art of 
orchestral writing had any real advance been made since the 
time of Wagner. 

As regards orchestral players, Mr. Ronald said: ‘ We find 
an improvement in the Britisher that is as unique as the 
astounding strides that music has made in every branch in 


To Hans 


falls much of the credit for the advance in the 


But in an almost equal measure we have to 


Henry J. Wood for the progress made. He 


Mr. Ronald then paid a tribute to the powers of the 


London Symphony Orchestra, which were unequalled by 
any orchestra he had heard or conducted, although his 
experience embraced the greatest orchestras in Germany, 
H{olland, Austria, and Italy. 


He then concluded with some advice for young aspirants 
They should not shirk an apprenticeship 


THE FORMS OF 
The following is a brief résumé of a paper on this subject 


GREGORIAN CHANT. 


by the Rev. H. Bewerunge : 


The Common Prayer of the early Christian Church was 


taken over, in its main features, from the Jewish Church. 
The singing of psalms, accordingly, constituted the main 
| substance of the musical service, and from this practice of 
singing psalms most of the more important forms of the 
developed Gregorian Chant took their origin. 


The earlier method of singing the psalms—which, in the 


Western Church, seems to have been used exclusively for 
nearly four centuries—consisted in this, that a soloist sang the 
verses of the psalm one after the other, while the congregation 
joined in after each verse with a kind of refrain. 
refrain—or response 
was called a Responsory. 
refrain, being congregational singing, must have been simple, 
while the soloist’s portion probably showed a fair amount of 
elaboration at a very early period. 
this singing of the psalm verses seems to have been charac- 
terised by a monotone rendering with ornamental figures at 
the end of phrases. The same feature is found in Gregorian 
Chant. 
showed two differentiated types, one based on the accents of 
the words, the other based on a literary form, which was in 
favour down to the end of the 
known by the name of Cursus. 

peculiar arrangement of long and 
principal arrangements consisting of a word of three long 
syllables (with the option of the last syllable being short) 
preceded by a word ending with a long and a short syllable, 
C085 
underwent a change, inasmuch as the quantity of the 
syllables was neglected, ana only the order of accents 
attended to. 
nostrts infunde. 
formule were founded. 


From this 
of the congregation, a psalm thus sung 
As to its musical shape, the 


In the Jewish service 


These ornamented cadences, in course of time, 


5th century, and is now 
This form consisted in a 
short syllables, one of the 


corde curremus. After the 5th century this cursus 


Thus instead of corde curremus we get, ¢.2., 
On this form, too, a number of melodic 


The responsorial singing took place normally after the 
Thus we find it after the Lessons 


The whole 
The form 


was: Refrain—Verse—Refrain. At the same time, 


In the Mass, at the Gradual, this change took 


The lecturer then went on to deal with the Responsorium, 
Tract, the Antiphon or Antiphonal Chant, Mass 


Gregorian idioms. 
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rHE CHAMBER CONCERTS. 

The leading feature of these two concerts was one 
which of all the events of the Conference provoked the least 
contest of opinion. We refer to the playing of the London 
String (Quartet (Mr. Albert Sammons, Mr. Thomas W. 
Petre, Mr. H. Waldo Warner, and Mr. C. Warwick-Evans). 
On all hands it was agreed that its purity, unanimity, and 
refinement, and warmth of expression could hardly be 
excelled by even the most famous Continental organizations. 

At the first concert, which was given at the Grand 
Hotel on the evening of January 1, the programme 
opened with Mr. J. D. Davis’s fluent and scholarly Quartet 
in G minor, which gained great favour with the audience. 
Later in the evening they were joined by Mr. E. 
Howard-Jones in a superb performance of César Franck’s 
Pianoforte quintet. Between the two concerted works 
Mr. Iloward-Jones played four pianoforte solos—‘ Noel’ by 
Balfour Gardiner, ‘ Night fancies’ by B. J. Dale, ‘ Le gibet’ 
by Ravel, and ‘ Jardins sous la pluie’ by Debussy. Ravel’s 
harmonies proved too ingenious for many in the audience, 
who incompletely suppressed their disapproval curing the 
performance of the music. Miss Alice Lakin sang a group 
of tasteful songs, two by ‘J. S.’ and two arranged by herself. 
The accompanist was Mr. S. Midgley. 

The second Chamber concert, given at the Grand Hotel 
on the afternoon of January 2, opened with Dohnanyi’s 
(Quartet in D flat—the composer’s masterpiece in chamber 
music and a work of which the London Quartet have made 
a special study. They certainly extracted its emotional content 
to the last drop, without overdoing the hysterical element. 
The remainder of the programme consisted of native 
music. Miss Mabel Moss, who has had a German musical 
education, accompanied the interpretations given by Mr. 
Mostyn Bell of four of her settings of German verses. 
They showed talent for the writing of refined and gently 
interesting music rather than for finding the musical 
expression of the poems. Upon this followed three short 
works for string quartet. Mr. H. Waldo Warner’s Fantasy 
in D minor bears many signs of his intimacy with the string 
quartet style ; its texture is elaborated without detriment to 
clearness, and its expression is reticent without loss of 
strength. Mr. Balfour Gardiner’s String quartet in one 
movement (brought out at the Musical League, Liverpool, 
Festival in 1909) had a frank, rhythmic, and melodic 
entrain which bridged the gap between Mr. Warner’s 
serious music and Mr. Percy Grainger’s hilarious ‘ Molly 
on the shore.’ This last work was readily encored. 

rHE CHOKAL AND ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 

On the afternoon of January 3, a choral concert of 
exceptional interest was given. It was a remarkably bold 
enterprise on the part of the Musical League and the 
Incorporated Society to import a choir of four hundred voices 
from Liverpool in order to give a performance of Granville 
Bantock’s Choral Symphony ‘Atalanta in Calydon.’ As 
already explained in our columns, this importation did not 
imply any want of confidence in the choral resources of 
Birmingham itself. It was simply that the three 
Northern choirs—namely, the Liverpool Welsh Choral 
Union (Mr. H. Evans), the Manchester Orpheus Choir 
(Mr. Walter Nesbitt), and the Gitana Birkenhead Choir 
(Madame Maggie Evans)—had already recently combined 
in order to give performances of Mr.  Bantock’s 
very difficult work in Manchester and Liverpool, there 
was, as it were, at call, a well-rehearsed and highly- 
capable choral unit that would afford Birmingham folk and 
their musical visitors an opportunity of making the acquaint- 
ance of a much-talked-of work by one of Birmingham’s 
foremost citizens—an opportunity that might not occur again 
for years, if at all, so far as regards most of the audience. 
Bantock’s ‘ Atalanta in Calydon’ has at least one supreme 
distinction : it is unquestionably the most complex work for 
unaccompanied choral singing that has ever been composed. 
As in connection with the two performances given at 
Manchester and the one at Liverpool we have already 
described the peculiar construction of the work, we need do 
no more now than refer to the manner of its performance 
at Birmingham. As to this, it should be said at 
once that it was an extraordinary technical achievement, 
and again proved the marked capacity of Mr. Harry Evans 
in dealing with intricately divided resources. There are 
numerous places in the work where a rhythmic or a tonal 


as 


hitch would have meant disaster. But it was not 
| that the performance exhibited technical skill ; 
interpretation. 


merely 
; It Was a 
Some of the climaxes—which make sact 
exceptional physical demands on the  singers—je, 
superb, The tone of the choir rather lacked den 
senority in the bass section, but the sopranos Were 
brilliant. It transpired that many of the male memes 
were unable to leave their employment. The impression , 
the work made upon the large audience that filled the Tem 
Hall was mixed : some openly declared their inability to fg 
much to admire in the composer’s treatment of Swinbume; 
poem and their dissatisfaction with the music, and othe 
were greatly impressed by its originality, breadth, aj 
intimate expressiveness. 

The programme of the concert included Brahms’s Rhapsody 
for alto solo and chorus, in which the solo was well sung by 
Miss Myra Dixon and the chorus by the Manche 
Orpheus Glee Society under Mr. Walter Nesbitt. Ty 
choir also sang Elgar’s ‘ Reveille’ with considerable ef 
but not so thrillingly as we have before heard this cho; 
sing this remarkable piece. It was sung accompanied. Th 
Gitana Choir, under Madame Maggie Evans, sang ‘Th 
exiles’ (Laurent de Rillé), ‘Sound sleep’ (Vaughs 
Williams), and ‘The Spanish gipsy girl’ (Lassen), 
displayed excellent training and expressiveness. 

The evening concert was chiefly orchestral. It include 
light works by British composers, and served to show th 
there is in our midst considerable imagination and construct 
ability, and power to write for an orchestra. The following 
is the full programme : 












Festival Overture isis a 
Prelude to Act IV. of ‘Othello’ (first performance) H. A, Ke 


Overture to a Comedy .. Balfour Carding 








* Three Songs of Unrest’ (Mr. Frederic Austin) Frederic Aus 
Be not afraid (unaccompanied Motet in eight parts) J. S. Bas 
The Birmingham Festival Choir, conducted by Mr. A. J. Cotton 
Suite—‘ Beni Mora oe G. Von H 
Song—‘ Cap and Bells’ (Miss Carrie Tubb) -. &. L. Baisin 





yng the dead men 
ulius Harr 





Six Variations and an Epilogue on ‘ Down am 


Comedy-Overture—‘ Doctor Merryheart’ (first performance) 
Havergal Bras 
We cannot give space to a detailed criticism of this fas 
of new music. It must suffice to record impressions bnelj 
Mr. Bax’s Overture was undoubtedly very effective ali 
because of its material and its use of the orchestra. Tk 
composer is one who appears to think his music in tem 
of the orchestra, and this may be said also of Mr. Balfu 
Gardiner, Mr. Julius Harrison, and Mr. Gustav Von Hols. 
Mr. Keyser’s Prelude showed imagination, but it was dificat 
to realise the purpose of some of the music. Mr. Freden 
Austin’s songs, as might be expected from such an arts, 
showed thought and reflection of the moods of the poems, is 
it seemed to us that they would be more effective wits 
contralto voice than even when Mr. Austin himself sag 


them. Mr. Von Holst’s picturesque Suite caught the fag 
of a good part of the critical audience, but at & 
same time others, more strictly brought up, seem 


shocked at the naughtiness of some of the harmonies, whit 
probably would not parse according to, say, Goss. One a 
the best items in the programme was Mr. Hama 
‘Variations.’ But the Epilogue is surely too long? I 
dwarfs the preceding matter. ‘ Dr. Merryheart’ is anessij® 
tone-poem construction rather than an Overture. It contass 
many interesting features, but it imposes a difficult tax © 
the listener, who is expected, apparently, to trace the mus 
illustration of many incidents of a fantastic story. One mi 
easily lose count and admire the appropriateness of the must 
that accompanies the death of the dragon, and after all i 
that it is intended for a procession of heroes. Probably 
Mr. Gerald Cumberland (who wrote the notes) and te 
composer really know. : 
The Bach motet was very steadily conducted by - 
Cotton and finely sung by the choir. It gave ® 
satisfaction that by desire it was repeated at the end of & 
concert. The conductors were Mr. Balfour Gardine 
Mr. Von Holst, and Mr. Julius Harrison. 
This closed one of the most successful gatherings 
held in connection with the Incorporated Society, = 











incidentally it showed the utility of the Musical League 
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OXFORD HOUSE CHORAL SOCIBTY. | 

Early last year we put on record two strikingly expressive 
serformances of ‘ The dream of Gerontius, given by this 
Society at Bethnal Green and at (Jueen’s Hall. T hey were 
an example of what is possible in the hands of a master 
choral conductor with unpromising material, for the East- 
End lacks the natural gift of voice and the tradition of choral 
gyle. Mr. Cuthbert Kelly has trained his singers into 
seducing a most satisfying tone, and he has given them a 
hich tradition. On Saturday evening, January 11, the 


tianos as well as in the fortes. There was an intimacy 
in the reading that more than compensated for the lack 
of those climaxes of sound which a large choir and full 
professional orchestra can afford. With Miss Muriel Foster 
ss the contralto soloist there was nothing lacking to give 
the performance full expressive significance. The remainder 
of the evening’s programme consisted of solos contributed by 
Miss Foster and Mr. Hubert Eisdell, and of orchestral music, 
including Ambroise Thomas’s ‘Mignon’ Overture. The 
adience showed unmitigated enjoyment. Mr. Kelly is to 
te congratulated on the artistic success of his labours and on 
the keenness with which it is appreciated. 


DR. COWARD’S CHOIR AT THE 
(LONDON). 

The engagement for one week, December 30, 1912, to 
january 4, 1913, of this highly-trained small choir of about 
forty-five picked choralists at the Coliseum Music Hall, was 
2 great success. Performances were given twice each day. 
There were some elements of doubt as to whether the fine 
programme of glees, madrigals, &c., announced would make 
a effective appeal to music-hall frequenters, who come 
mainly for amusement. Happily it turned out 
that the immense audiences of over three thousand 
persons that assembled on every one of the twelve 
weasions were very appreciative; but it would not be 
tight to say that they were drawn solely by the repute of 
the Choir and a love for choral music, for the liberal policy 
that distinguishes the Coliseum management provided a 
remarkable number of other attractive ‘turns.’ As might be 
expected, under all the circumstances, the chief successes 
wee gained in the lighter pieces, such as ‘ You stole my 
love’ (Macfarren), ‘ Bells of St. Michael’s tower’ (Knyvett- 
Stewart), ‘A Franklyn’s dogge’ (Mackenzie) ; but other 


‘COLISEUM’ 


pieces that made a more expressive appeal, such as 
‘Moonlight’ (Faning), and an ‘Indian lullaby’ (Vogt), 
md the trio for female voices, ‘The Nightingale’ 
Weelkes), were also well received. Some selections 


tm Elgar’s ‘Bavarian Highlands’ Suite, accompanied 
y the orchestra, were also welcomed. If the Choir 
comes again, as may be hoped, we think it would be 
well to add some of the harmonized versions of folk- and 
aditional-songs that have been made by our best composers 
n recent years. Audiences are quick to respond to 
wmething they know. It is scarcely necessary to add that 


est finish. 


—— ————— _ — 


| ok of the Choir was always distinguished by the 


London Concerts. 
ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 

The Carol concert held on December 23 was in every way 
scessful. The choir sang with enthusiasm under Sir 
tderick Bridge’s direction, and the programme evidently 
‘ppealed greatly to the audience. Among the most popular 
‘anbers were ‘In dulci jubilo,’ Sir Frederick’s own ‘ Ring 
with jocund chime,’ ‘God rest you merry, gentlemen,’ 
he first Nowell,’ Barnby’s ‘ Holy night, peaceful night,’ 
a Stainer’s ‘ Sweet Christmas bells.’ The soloists of the 
‘uneert were Miss Alice Wilna, Miss Edith Leitch, Master 
ack Morgan, Mr. Joseph Reed, and Mr. Frederick Ranalow. 
wi usual New Year’s performance of ‘The Messiah’ 
“k place with full effect at the Albert Hall on January 1, 
e direction of Sir Frederick Bridge. © The solo 
ap pe taken by Miss Esta d’Argo, Madame Ada Crossley, 
™ Lloyd Chandos, and Mr. Robert Radford. . 
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ROYAL PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
The following was the programme at the concert given at 
(Queen’s Hall on January 9: 
Symphony in C major . eee 
Prelude to Act 2, ‘ Die Meistersinger’ 
Comedy overture, ‘The Pierrot of the 
Minute’ - a - J Bantock. 
Symphonic suite, ‘Scheherazade’ = A mskhy-Korsakoff. 
M. Safonoff conducted, and the fact that he was to do so 
attracted a large audience. The Symphony was interpreted 


Schubert. 
IVagner. 


Oxford House Choral and Orchestral Societies gave a per-| with impressive power, and was especially made interesting 
formance of * The Music Makers,’ which made it clear that | on its rhythmic side. 
the powers of interpretat.on shown in the *‘ Dream’ were | for virtuoso-playing on almost every instrument in the 
no passing phase. The singing expressed enthusiasm for the orchestra, was also admirably executed. But the out- 

and for the music ; there was enthusiasm in the/| standing feature of the concert was a 


Bantock’s dainty Overture, which calls 


most fascinating 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Suite. Here the 


performance of 
The audience was 


conductor showed supreme control. 
spellbound. 
(QQUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 

The inclusion of Gustav Mahler’s Symphony in E minor 
(No. 7) in the programme of the concert given on January 18, 
drew an overflowing audience. The performance was said 
to te ‘In Memoriam,’ the distinguished composer and 
conductor having died in 1911 at the age of fifty-one. 
Mahler’s compositions have not been heard much in this 
country. One reason for this fact is that the most 
important of his works demand exceptional executive 
resources, and are of great length. This means much 
rehearsal and consequent expense, and behind it all 
there is the uneasy doubt as to whether the game is 
worth the candle. We are greatly indebted to the Queen’s 
Hall Symphony Concerts directors for their enterprise in 
affording on this occasion such a favourable opportunity 
of considering the latter question. The Symphony 
is in three main sections, which are divided into 
seven movements. Guitars, mandolines, hand-bells, and 
other instruments not usually found in orchestras, are 
employed, and the work takes eighty minutes to perform. As 
an analysis of the Symphony is not possible here, it must suffice 
to summarise impressions, which in our case it must be said 
were much mixed. The opening section had some splendid 
moments, and others that were difficult to follow. Both the 
* Nachtmusik’ sections showed fancifulness and delicate 
colour, and to us—at this first hearing at least—were 
the most attractive features of the whole work. The final 
section, Rondo-Finale, presented many harmonic extrava- 
gances that painfully jarred and distracted. One could, 
however, feel a sort of subconsciousness of power and 
ardent vitality. On the whole the work induced the 
feeling that its thematic material was not of great musical 
value, and that most of the effects that compelled admiration 
were derived from treatment and skilful orchestration. The 
other items of the programme were the ‘ Waldweben’ music 
from ‘ Siegfried’ (Wagner), the ‘ Scottish Fantasia’ for violin 
(Max Bruch), played by Herr Kreisler, and ‘ Die Meister- 
singer ’ Overture. 


1S 


A memorable performance of ‘The Messiah’ was given 
by the Alexandra Palace Choral and Orchestral Society 
under Mr. Allen Gill’s direction on January 4, in the 
presence of a vast audience. The capacity of this organization 
for large but well-graded effect has probably never been 
better exhibited. The soio parts were given by Miss 
Perceval Allen, Miss Helen Blain, Mr. Ben Davies, and 
Mr. Robert Radford. 

The Beecham Orchestra, fresh from its successful German 
tour, returned to the Palladium on Sunday, January 12, 
and gave a concert that put Delius’s ‘ Brigg Fair’ and 
Dr. Vaughan Williams’s ‘In the fen country,’ side by side, to 
their mutual advantage. Mr. Percy Grainger’s ‘ Mock 
Morris’ and songs given by Mlle. Victoria Fer added further 
attraction to the occasion. 

The new concert-version of Planquette’s melodious and 
deservedly popular comic-opera ‘ Les cloches de Corneville,’ 
recently issued by Messrs. Joseph Williams. was performed 
at (ueen’s Hall on January 16, by the Central London 
Choral and Orchestral Society, under the direction of 
Mr. David J. Thomas. The audience was well-pleased 
with the spirited and bright-toned singing of the choir and 
with the work of the soloists, among whom Miss Carrie 








Tubb earned chief honours. 
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! 
Warmth of expression and choral unity characterized the 


performance of * Hiawatha’ by the People’s Palace Choral 
and Orchestral Societies on January 18, under Mr. Frank 
Idle’s direction. 
audience displayed keen interest. The soloists were 
Madame Annie Walker, Mr. Ivor Walters, and Mr. Julien 
Henry. 


RECITALS. 

The first recitalist of the year was Mr. Cecil Baumer, the 
young and capable pianist, who appeared at .“olian Hall on 
January 4. His own second Sonata for violin and pianoforte 
proved a scholarly work and testified to the composer's 
fluency in musical design. Miss Mary Law was the 
violinist. Senhor Vianna de Motta gave commanding 
pianoforte interpretations at Bechstein Hall on January 5. 
His programme included Liszt’s Variations on Bach’s 
Chorale * Weinen, Klagen”’ and Mozart’s Variations on a 
theme from Gluck’s ‘ Pilgrim of Mecca.’ 


M. Safonoff, the famous conductor, was heard at 
Bechstein Hall on January 15 as a pianist, in which 
capacity he earned considerable repute in his younger 


days. He co-operated with M. Belooussof, a violoncellist 
of great expressive powers, in the performance of three 
Beethoven Sonatas. 

The much-heralded Daniel Melsa, violinist, made his first 
appearance in England at Steinway Hall on January 15, 
and showed that the reports of his brilliance were largely 
based on truth. His programme gave no opening for 
exceptional powers of interpretation, but it sufficed to exhibit 
an advanced technique and a refined, sensitive style. 
Another violinist new to London, M. Alexandre Sebald, 
to distinguish his recital at Bechstein Hall, on 
January 17, by performing Paganini’s twenty-four Caprices 
for violin alone. He certainly justified the stress laid upon 
the technical side of his attainments. Miss Floriel Florean 
gave an evening of South African Folk-Songs at Bechstein 
Hall on January 21. 

Recitals have been given by Miss Catherine Robertson 
(vocalist), Mr. Maurice Warner (violinist), Mr. Claud 
Gascoigne (pianist), and Mr. Rowsby Woof (violinist), 
Miss Erna Schulz and Mr. Louis Edger (violinist and pianist), 
Herr Georg von Lalewicz (pianist), and Miss Tara Wallace 
(violinist). 


che se 


OTHER CONCERTS, 


The complete cycle was given, and a large | 





The most momentous feature of the Twelve o'clock 
Concert given at olian Hall on January 9 was the 
performance, by the Misses Verne, of Reger’s Variations 
and Fugue for two pianofortes on a theme by Beethoven. 
The most pleasant was Miss Edith Clegg’s singing. The 
next concert of the series, on January 16, provided the rare | 
pleasure of hearing Brahms’s Trio for horn (Mr. A. E. 
Brain), violin (Miss Marjorie Hayward), and pianoforte 
Miss Mathilde Verne), finely played. Mr. Mostyn Bell 
contributed sonys. 

Miss Dorina Zingari, appearing at Steinway Hall on 
January 14, showed greater capacity as composer, pianist, 
ind orchestral conductor than is usually expected in a} 
girl of sixteen. 

The Geloso (Quartet, a new body from Paris under the 

leadership of Mr. Albert Geloso, made their first London 
appearance at stein Hall on January 20, and revealed 
exceptional powers in a performance of Cesar Franck’s 
(Quartet. They also produced a musicianly Quartet written 
Mr. B. Hollander. 
An excellently managed and popular series of concerts is 
in progress on Saturday evenings, at the Central (Wesleyan) 
ITall, Westminster. On January 18, the principal items in 
the programme were supplied by the Band of H.M. Irish 
Guards, conducted by Mr. Charles Hassell. 

Mr. Russell Bonner has just concluded a series of twelve 
weekly pianoforte recitals at the Metropolitan Academy of 
Music, Forest Gate. At the last recital, the programme 
by the vote of the audience from the 133 
pieces played at the previous recitals. The public choice 
was as follows : Prelude, Rachmaninoff; Sonata latheétique, 
Beethoven ; ‘Spring Song,’ ‘ Duetto’ and ‘ Bee’s Wedding,’ 
Mendelssohn; ‘La Campanella,’ ‘ Liebestraume’ and 
*Tannhauser’ March, Liszt; ‘ Papillon,’ Grieg; Fantasia 
in I) minor, Mozart ; and Rhapsodie in B minor, Brahms. 


Becl 


} 
wy 


lect 
was seiec ed 


and Hamerik. 


pr gramme, 


fine effect. 


were 


Wilde, 


solos and duets. 
Orchestra) played movements from 
Concerto, and the concert, which was conducted by 
Bruin, concluded with a Choral Fantasia on ‘ Tannhaust 


The Richmond Philharmonic Society gave their first cons: 
lof the twenty-third season on December 12 at the » 


Drill Hall. 
Aulis.’ 


Mr. Wilson Brazier. 


The Pinner Choral Society gave an interesting congey, 
under the direction of Mr. Claud Powell, at Love Lane Hy 
on December 14, with a programme in which the choy 
section consisted of Bach’s cantata, ‘ The sages of Shey 
six carols, and other Christmas music. 
| expressive singing of the choir and the excellent work 
soloists, Mr. Courtenay Morris, Mr. Claud Powell (vocal 
Mr. Claude Pollard (pianist), and Mr. Morton Stephens 
(violoncellist), combined to provide a highly attraciy 
evening’s entertainment. 


The Munro Davison Choral Society gave a concert « 
December 16 last, at the Northern Polytechnic, Hollows 
and the programme included Elgar's ‘ Black Knight’ » 
some madrigals and _part-songs. 
Miss Maude Willby and Mr. Albert Maiden. The fascinating 
‘Floral Dance’ (Kate Mors) was given by nine contnk 
pupils of the conductor, who arranged part of the delights 
accompaniment as a ‘ village band’ for six male voices, Thy 
accompanists were Miss Maud Crouchand Mr. Herbert Hodg 
Miss Jessie Bristol being solo-pianist. 
examples of Christmas music were given at a free rect 
and owing to the almost tw 
failure of the lighting, the music was listened to in z 
impressive twilight by a large and attentive audience. Th 
solo-work 
Mr. C. V. Waddington, delighted the audience. 


on Sunday, December 


of Mrs. 


The 


Streatham 


The best concert that Harpenden Musical Society has 
given took place at the Public Hall on December 1) 
when Stanford's ‘ The Revenge’ 
* Hiawatha’s Wedding-feast’ were the chief works 
numbered nearly 
hundred, and many passages in both works were given ¥° 
The choir were heard separately in Ball 
Gardiner’s ‘ Cargoes,’ and * Night,’ by Frances Dover, 
received its first performance, and the orchestra played ft 
pleasant ‘ Orchestral pictures’ by Harold E. Watts. 


Choir 


Stanford's ‘ The Revenge ’ and Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘A 
| of Old Japan’ were performed by the Putney Wesleyan 
in the Lecture Hall, Putney, on January 9. 
Miss Alice 
Laurence Gray. 
were played by a small string band led by Mr. b 
O’Brien, and assisted at the pianoforte and ham 
Mr. John Curran conducted. 


Miss Mabel 
and Mr. 


A performance of 
Japan’ was given at the Borough Hall, Greenwich, 
January 18, by the South London Philharmonic 
The principals were 


and 


Todd, 


~. C 
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There was a crowded audience which my: 
appreciated a concert performance of Gluck’s ‘ Iphigenia ;, 
The soloists were Miss Clytie Hyne, Miss Vig: 
Webb, Mr. Joseph Reed, Mr. Constantine Morris, per 


E. Jolley conducted, 


22 


22, 4 


Hollis, 


and South 


orchestra 


Coleridge-Taylor’s 


Miss Lily 


Miss Amy 


London 





Booth, 


‘A tale 


Bruin, Miss Viol 


Mr. Frost Lambert, and Mr. George Baker. The a 
and orchestra performed with much expression * 
second portion of the programme included "2 


Mr. W. T. Ward (of the Queens 
Mendelssohn's Vio 


Suburban Concerts, 


The efficient 


The solo vocalists wer 


Carols and otter 


Knightly, a 


String Orchesin, 
conducted by Mr. Sydney Robjohns, gave a concer 1 
Streatham Hall on December 17. 
works by Bach, Beethoven, Coleridge-Taylor, Tchaikowk 
The solo artists were Miss Violet Pem 
Mr. Harold Wilde, and Mr. Mark Hambourg, and Miss Eite 
Robjohns and Miss Gladys Daniel played the solo pati 
in the Bach Concerto for two violins. 


The programme inclote 


and Coleridge-Taylor: 
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Music in the Provinces. 


(BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 


BIRMINGHAM. 


The most prominent features connected with the musical 

iif of Birmingham in 1912 were the successful inauguration 
f the Midland Competition Festival in May last, the 
Triennial Musical Festival, and the visit of the Quinlan 
Opera Society ; but in addition to these the past year was 
specially noteworthy on account of the visit of the most 
renowned virtuosi and vocalists now before the public. 
Choral music was well represented by our premier choral 
Society, the Birmingham Festival Choral Society, and by 
our amateur choral bodies, the Choral and Orchestral Asso- 
ciation, the Midland Musical Society, and the Choral Union. 
Orchestral music and chamber music also found adequate 
representation, and in the way of miscellaneous concerts the 
number almost exceeded past records. 

Before the close of the year two Town Hall Concerts 
were given, one by the Birmingham Choral and Orchestral 
{sociation on December 21, and the other by the 
Birmingham Festival Choral Society on Boxing Night. The 
fomer revived Thomas Anderton’s Cantata, ‘ Yule-Tide, 
written for the Musical Festival of 1885 (which was especially 
rich in the production of new works, for on that occasion 
were brought out Gounod’s ‘ Mors et Vita,’ Dvordk’s 
‘Spectre’s Bride,’ Stanford’s ‘The Three Holy Children,’ 
Cowen’s ‘Sleeping Beauty,’ and Prout’s Symphony No. 3). 
In addition to * Yule-Tide,’ the programme also contained 
Coleridge-Taylor’s Cantata ‘A tale of Old Japan,’ which 
was heard here for the second time, and which again 
created an excellent impression, much care having been 
bestowed on its preparation by Mr. Joseph H. Adams, 
the conductor of the Society. The solo parts were well sung 
ty Madame Aston, Madame Marguerite Gell, Mr. Walter 
Mtey, and Mr. Sidney Stoddard. The work presented 
y the Birmingham Festival Choral Society consisted of the 
fity-seventh annual Christmas performance of Handel’s 
great epic, the ‘ Messiah.’ Dr. Sinclair secured a remarkably 
impressive interpretation, in which the choir achieved first 
honours. The principals were Madame Mary Conly, Miss 
Phyllis Lett, Mr. J. Stewart Wilson, and Mr. Hamilton 
Harris, with Mr. C. W. Perkins at the organ. 

At the beginning of January the Incorporated Society of 
Musicians held their annual conference here, assisted by the 
Musical League in the framing and execution of the concert 
programmes. A detailed account of the proceedings will be 
fond on p, 113. 

The Birmingham Amateur Opera Society, who have 
rendered such excellent service in the past, were once more 
wsociated with the annual conversazione of the Midland 
institute, providing as usual the musical entertainment, 
which this time consisted of a revival of Basil Hood and 
Eiward German’s comic opera ‘Merrie England,’ 
nginally produced at the Savoy Theatre in 1902. The 
age lecture theatre of the Midland Institute was again 
the locale, the concert-platform having been transformed 
m0 @ miniature stage, in a way to meet all requirements. 
sux performances were given in all, namely on January 
13, 14, 15, 16, 17, and 18. Mr. Franklyn Mountford had 
admirably prepared the work, and conducted a performance 
‘all-round excellence, particularly gratifying being the 
plendid singing of the chorus and the fine playing of the 
chestra. The cast of principals included some clever 
imateurs of considerable experience. 

Mr. Wilfred Ridgway, a young local pianist of the ‘ Sturm 
nd Drang school, gave a pianoforte recital at (ueen’s 

Mege on January 16. He possesses remarkable power 
a makes plenty of use of it, to the detriment of musical 
_— ;in the way of technique he achieves remarkable 
elects, 


— 


’ 


Mr. Joseph Cousin, of Little Hulton, has obtained the 
ploma of Fellow of the Royal College of Organists. 
-~ of a miner, employed at Lord Ellesmere’s colliery, 
ioe marked musical ability at an early age and 
se ed the L.R.A.M. diploma for pianoforte-playing when 


di 


| 
| BOURNEMOUTH. 


A firm hold on public favour 1s still being retained by the 
| weekly Symphonyand Popular Concerts, the audiences during 
| the Christmas season ranging at a high level numerically. 

Two exceptionally good performances at the Symphony 
| Concerts were those of the fifth Symphonies of Beethoven 
}and Tchaikovsky; in both cases the fine playing manifested 
the great care that Mr. Dan Godfrey had taken in the 
preparation of the music, and our conductor was nobly 
backed up by his instrumentalists. Kalinnikoff’s Symphony 
}in G minor, Dvorak’s F major Symphony, which to the 
| disappointment of many was substituted for Sibelius’s latest 
| Symphony, and Brahms’s second Symphony have also figured 
in recent programmes. Many interesting works in other 
forms have also been presented, those calling for special 
mention being Weingartner’s ‘Joyous Overture’ (first per- 
formance in England), an orchestral version by Steinberg of 
Bach’s Chaconne (also the first performance in this country), 
Percy Grainger’s ‘ Molly on the shore ’and Mock Morris for 
| strings, and Dr. Walford Davies’s new Suite (suggested by 
| the poesy of Wordsworth). Turning to the soloists, pride of 
| place must be given to the delightful performance by Messrs. 
| Philip Levine and Cedric Sharpe (lately scholars of the 
Royal College of Music) of Brahms’s Double Concerto for violin 
and violoncello ; and reference must not be omitted to the 
performances of Hans von Bronsart’s Pianoforte concerto, 
Lalo’s ‘Symphonie Espagnole’ for violin and orchestra, 
Grieg’s Pianoforte concerto, and the Mendelssohn Violin 
concerto, by Mrs. Davan Wetton, Mr. Anton Maaskoff, Miss 
Myrtle Meggy, and Miss Leila Doubleday, respectively. 

The Monday ‘ Pops.’, too, have afforded us many enjoyable 
and by no means uninstructive afternoons. For instance, 
| the first of the concerts to deal with the rise and development 








| of various musical forms was given on December 16, when a 
very pleasant programme illustrative of the ‘ evolution of the 
dance’ was essayed. A Grieg concert on December 23 was 
| succeeded on December 30 by the twelfth concert of the 
series, which was designed to trace the ‘evolution of the 
| overture’ (operatic); this proved to be one of the most 
successful of the season’s concerts. The example chosen to 
exemplify the modern operatic overture was ‘The Wreckers,’ 
by Ethel Smyth (1906). This scheme, at the same time, 
well reflected the various types of musical thought and 
feeling expressed in Formalism, Neo-Hellenism, 
Romanticism, and so on. The details of the remaining 
concerts of the series up to the date of writing are as follows: 
January 6, Scandinavian music (Norwegian Carnival, by 
Svendsen ; ‘ Hamlet’ Overture, by Gade ; Norwegian Folk- 
song, by Halvorsen ; ‘ Romance’ for violin and orchestra, 
by Svendsen, played by Miss Gwenydd Powell, a local 
performer ; Swedish dances, by Max Bruch; Overture, ‘ The 
Vikings,’ by Hartmann ; Norwegian Rhapsody, by Svendsen). 
It was a mistake, of course, to include the Bruch numbers in 
this programme, as they were alien to the avowed purpose of 
the concert. January 13, Italian music (Minuet for strings, by 
Boccherini ; ‘ Anacreon’ Overture, by Cherubini ; ‘William 
Tell’ Overture, by Rossini ; ‘ Dance of the hours,’ from ‘ La 








as 





Gioconda,’ by Ponchielli ; ‘ Lustspiel ’ Overture, by Busoni ; 
‘Danza Piedmontese,’ by Sinigaglia). At the twelfth Monday 
* Pop.’ Mr. Mauritz Speelman, one of the best musicians in 
the orchestra, played Réogister’s Fantasie for viola and 
orchestra very charmingly. The supply of chamber-music 
items has comprised Brahms’s Clarinet sonata in E flat 
(Mr. H. Oney and Mr. Montague Birch) ; duets for harp 
and pianoforte—(a) ‘Scéne de ballet,’ by de Paz; (4) ‘ Le 
Soir,’ by Chaminade (Miss Jacoba Wolters and Mr. 
Montague Birch’. The foregoing artists are members of 
the Municipal Orchestra. On January 6 Miss Louise 
Hugsmann played pianoforte solos, and at the fourteenth 
concert Miss Ivy Gray, Mr. Algernon Holland (of the 
Municipal Orchestra), and Mr. S. Coelho very effectively 
disposed of three movements from Rubinstein’s Pianoforte 
trio in B flat. 

Of the miscellaneous events, not a few have been note- 
worthy, such as the orchestral concert at which Miss 
Kathleen Parlow appeared. At this concert, a more than 
usually promising vocalist, Miss Gladys Moger, also appeared. 
Then, too, the three days’ visit of the Imperial Russian 
Ballet in ‘ Scheherazade’ (Rimski-Korsakov) and ‘Sylphide’ 





deservedly created quite a sensation. Last but not least we 
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chronicle the visit paid by Mr. Percy Grainger on January I1, 
this clever young musician experiencing something akin to 
a triumph with his performance of Saint-Saéns’s Pianoforte 
concerto in Gminor. Mr. Grainger also chose Bournemouth 
as the venue for the first performance of a new composition 
of his, a Romance for orchestra and harp solo, the 
composer conducting. Melody predominates, and it is of a 
very expressive nature. The results are obtained in a simple 
and unaffected manner, and the music is unfolded without 
pretentiousness or f 


Ss. 


BRISTOL. 


On January 14 Mr. Percy Heming, who is a capable bass 
vocalist, gave a recital at the Victoria Rooms and aftorded 
pleasure to a numerous audience. Miss Joyce Savage, 
pianist, assisted, and Mr. G. Herbert Riseley discharged the 
duties of accompanist efficiently. 

The annual Ladies’ Night of the Bristol Madrigal Society 
on January 16 attracted a large audience to the Victoria 


Rooms, and under the able direction of Mr. D. W. Rootham | 


a carefully arranged scheme chiefly of the older madrigals was 
interpreted by a choir numbering 105 voices. The President 
of the Society (Mr. P. Napier Miles) was absent through 
illness, and his place was occupied by Mr. J. Barrett, one of 
the vice-presidents. Compositions which had not been sung 
in public by the Society for at least twenty years were given, 
and included the following: ‘See where with rapid bound’ 
(Marenzio), ‘ Hope of my heart!’ (Ward), ‘Shall I abide 
this jesting ?’ (Alison), ‘O say what nymph’ (Palestrina), 
*Fine knacks’ (Dowland), ‘ Here on the waters’ (Lotti). 
These were all interpreted admirably, and the audience 
testified their appreciation. Elgar’s ‘ My love dwelt in a 
northern land’ was given with great charm, and so gratified 
the hearers that it was re-demanded. A short time ago Mr. 
Henry Daniel, one of the vice-presidents of the Society and 
a member for over fifty years, died, and as a tribute to his 
memory the choir sang Mendelssohn’s ‘In the bosom jcy 
ind grief,’ which was an especial favourite with him. 


1 
al 


DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


rHE THREE TOWNS, 
Pupils of Plymouth High School went somewhat out of the 
usual school music course in presenting at their annual 


concert a ‘ Masque of the Seasons’ in costume, the musical 
numbers of which were odes, songs, and hymns, collected 
and introduced with much ingenuity. A further distinction 
was the attempt to produce the Masque under conditions 
of drama; the costumes were draped in Grecian 
style, and the chorus occupied a platform in front of the 
stage, the performers ascending and descending by steps 
and mingling at intervals with the audience. Miss Potter, 
head-mistress, was responsible for the performance, which | 
was highly creditable. 

On December 28, the Plymouth Guildhall Choir gave 
their annual performance of the ‘ Messiah,’ conducted by 
Mr. H. Moreton, borough organist. With the exception of 
occasional weakness in entry, the chorus-singing was 
excellent, though the holiday season interfered with the 
attendance of members and consequently with the balance of 
the parts. The principals were the Misses Doris Carter, 
Joan Ashley, Messrs. J. Verry, and J. Farrington. 
Mr. M. Alexander led the band. ; 

Faithful to their intention of producing a new modern 
work at each their annual recitals, Dr. Harold Lake 
(pianist) and Mr. Percy Lowman (violin) on January 14 at 
Plymouth played for the first time in England a Sonata for 
the two instruments by M. Crickboom, a Belgian, pupil of 
M. Ysaye and second violin player in the Ysaye Quartet. 
The work was unconventional in form and the themes were 
numerous and often fragmentary, but not without a sense of 
continuity. The almost unbroken use of minor tonality 
(DD minor, B minor, and D minor) and the insistence on the 
tone of D gave the work a distinctive quality. There was 


Greek 


f 
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OTHER DEVONSHIRE TOWNS, 


On December 17, 1912, the Exeter Orchestral Society. , 
which Dr. Wood is conductor, confined their attentio, 
| to works for strings only. Among the new pieces wer 
Percy Grainger’s ‘ Mock Morris’; two ‘ Bagatelles,’ by Penry 
Fletcher ; a Mexican Serenade by Lachlan Maclean ; a» 
Ernest Austin’s Variations on the ‘Vicar of Bray,’ 






Ye Ap 
arrangement of the Andante and Presto from Mendelssohn’: 
Octet (Op. 20) was also played, and Miss Mabel Pugt 





| eave Bach’s Concerto in E with the band. — Miss Phyjjs 
| Archibald was the vocalist. On January 4, Torquay 
Municipal Orchestra gave a Wagner concert, with Madan. 
| Blanche Marchesi as vocalist. 

The Wednesday Symphony Concerts have become a wel 
established feature of the propaganda, and are exceeding) 
popular. The conductor, Mr. Basil Hindenberg, is a 
enthusiastic and conscientious musician, and his interpretatiogs 
| are serious in purpose and enlightened by inspiration a 
intelligence. A Festival in April is being discussed. Ty 
Buckfastleigh String Band took part in a concert in th 
town on January 11, when musical plays and miscellanes 
| items completed the programme. 
| <Aveton Gifford Glee Party contributed to a concert » 

December 31, for charitable purposes, and concerted mas: 
was played by Miss Pellow, Mr. Denton, and Mr, a 
Mrs. Reeves. In the evening of Boxing Day the choir 
the Wesleyan Church in the same village sang a canta, 
‘The Galilean,’ to a large audience. At Newton Abbot, o 
January 9, two concerts were arranged by Mr. J. W. Fure, 
| at which the Newtonian Male Quartet sang pieces, one 
| the most successful being ‘Drink to me only with thine 
eyes.’ Others who contributed to the programme wer 
Mr. Furler (violin), Miss Janie Crews (pianoforte, 
| Mr. C. G. Pike (’cello), these three artists being associated 








|in Mendelssohn’s Pianoforte trio in C minor; Mis 
|H. Furler (accompanist), Mr. Frank Webster (tem 
vocalist) and Miss Olive D. Vicary (contralto), Me 


L. Bearne (organ), and Mr. H. V. J. Watts (pianoforte 
A Welsh male-choir of railway workers from Neath visite 
| Newton Abbot on January 11, and gave excellent proof d 

their gifts. Newton Brotherhood Band took part in th 
| programme. 

Three performances were given on January 14 mi 
successive dates by Paignton New Opera Company, recent! 
organized, of the opera ‘Erminie’  (Jakobowsk 
Mr. F. L. Harris, conductor, obtained excellent results bo! 
from the chorus and principals, and from the band, whit 
latter was led by Madame Kate Cornish.  Ashburto 
Operatic Society repeated ‘ The Pirates of Penzance’ a 
January 15, the singing of Miss Fifine de la Céle being the 
chief element in the success of the performance, which w 
accompanied and directed by Mrs. Herring Mason. Betweet 
the acts, songs were sung, and Mr. Walter Herring Mase 
played Haydn Wood’s new composition for violin, ‘Lave 
de Bohéme.’ 


CORNWALL. 





A choir and band of seventy performers sang part-sog, 
and choruses at Torpoint on December 17, under 0% 
direction of Mr. Arthur Greet. Old members of the Pal 
Hill United Methodist Choir, numbering forty-five vous 
gave a concert under the baton of Mr. T. P. Pollard 0 
December 26, Miss L. A. R. Taskis accompanying. Te 
newly-formed choral Society at St. Ives, trained 5 
Mr. Ernest White, madetheir first appearance on December ® 
in a programme of miscellaneous choruses, and showed tht 
they had started in the right way. On December 3! Po 
Excelsior Male Choir gave a concert of choruses and pat: 
songs. Bodmin Vocal Quartet took part in a concert # 
Fowey on January 1; and Goldsithney Wesleyan Choir 8% 
a number of choruses and part-songs on January 3 une 
the baton of Mr. J. Rees, accompanied by Mr. M. is 
Phillips. Fowey Church Choir gave their services © 
January 8 in a concert at Lanreath, singing quartets, °™ 
and choruses. The first appearance after an interval” 
years was made by Padstow Choral Society on January’ 
in a performance of ‘The Prodigal Son.’ A sm 





throughout a suggestion of Debussy, without any actual 
reminiscence. The vocalist of the occasion was Miss | 
Eileen Buck | 








band assisted, and Mr. Baker conducted 4a creditable 
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Camborne Town Band report the purchase during the past 
year of new instruments to the value of £50, leaving a balance 


in hand of £5. : — ; 
H.R.H. The Prince of Wales has given a trophy for 


competition among the bands of Cornwall at the next 
ontest at Bugle. Mr. W. Uren is the bandmaster at 
(ymborne. St. Keverne band gave a concert on 
january I. 


The programme of an organ recital given in St. Michael’s 
Church, Newquay, on December 29 by Miss Wood included 
pieces by Best, Mansfield, Mendelssohn, Calkin, and 
Batiste. A new organ, built by Hele & Co., of Plymouth 
and Exeter, was opened on January 10 with a recital by 
Mr. John Hele and Mr. Alan Thorne. Marazion Ladies’ 
Class sang pieces by Brahms and Schubert. 

The musical play, ‘ The Wave Song,’ which was produced 
it Liskeard last season, was repeated there on December 18. 
The author and composer, Mr. A. Venning, is a resident 
at Liskeard, and presided at the pianoforte. The performance 
was excellent, and the music made a good impression, the 
notif of the ‘ Wave Song’ being clearly definable throughout 
the play. A crowded audience at Delabole listened to an 
ateresting performance of the operetta ‘ Bold Robin’ on 
December 26. 


DUBLIN. 

At the Royal Dublin Society the chamber-music recitals 
ince the Christmas vacation have been given by the Motto 
artet (who played the Schubert Quintet, with Mr. Clyde 
Twelvetrees) ; M. Edouard Risler, who came specially from 
wis for this recital, and whose beautiful playing was greatly 
wpreciated ; the Wessely (Quartet, who joined forces 
sith Dr. Esposito in Fauré’s Quartet for pianoforte and 
arings ; and Dr. Walter Alcock at the organ. 

The Quinlan Opera Company concluded a successful four- 
weeks’ season on Saturday, January 18. ‘ Louise,’ their 
mincipal novelty, was played three times; ‘Tristan’ only 
nce; ‘Hoffmann’ four times. Miss Evelyn Parnell sang 
Traviata’ twice with great popular success. The company 
atend giving ‘ The Ring’ in May next. 

During the month concerts of miscellaneous character have 
een given by Miss Lily Christie and Miss Molly Keegan— 
wth prize-winners of Feis Ceoil who have continued their 
wudies in London. 

The syllabus for the Feis Ceoil to be held in the week 
ommencing May 19 next has just been issued. The 
idjudicators include Miss Fanny Davies, Mr. Charles Victor, 
Signor Edgardo Lévi, Mr. Sidney Nicholson, Mr. Rawdon 
Bnggs, and Mr. J. Ord Hume. 

On December 6, 1912, the University of Dublin Choral 
soeiety, under Dr. C. G. Marchant, revived Schumann’s 
tely-heard ‘ Paradise and the Peri’ at the first concert 

‘ this, their seventy-sixth season. Madame Borel sang the 
msic of the Peri, and Mr. D. Jones the tenor solos. 


GLASGOW. 

The Western Amateur Orchestral Society, ably conducted 
y Mr. John Mactaggart, gave a very successful concert on 
Deember 19, playing with considerable effect Dvorak’s 
‘New World ’ Symphony, and Mr. William Wallace’s tone- 
em, ‘The passing of Beatrice.’ At the Choral and 
nchestral Union’s concert on Christmas Day, Schubert's 
ymphony in C had the place of honour on the programme, 
ttich also included Tchaikovsky’s Suite, and the Overtures 
» ‘Ruy Blas’ and ‘ The bartered bride.’ Miss Carrie Tubb, 
Ssolo vocalist, made an excellent first appearance at these 
concerts, 

4 popular item at the Saturday Popular Concert, on 
Yeember 28, was a new orchestral suite, * Cinderella,’ the 
wrk of a local musician, Mr. G. T. Pattman, the organist 
af St. Mary’s Cathedral. The composition, which is nicely 
‘meelved and daintily scored, was at once received with 
avour by the audience. 

The custom of giving special musical services in the 
Surches at Christmas seems to be growing, and it is worthy 
‘tote that the works of Bach are beginning to find their 
"Y into the programmes, although ‘The Messiah,’ as a 
‘tole or in part, still maintains pride of place. The Choral 
“ton, under Mr. Verbrugghen, gave their time-honoured 


performance of ‘The Messiah’ on New Year's Day and a 
‘popular’ performance of the same work on January 16. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association Choir, conducted by 
Mr. R. L. Reid, gave their annual ‘ Messiah’ concert on 
January 3. 

At the Choral and Orchestral Union’s ninth Classical 
Concert on January 2, Mr. Philip Halstead, a clever Glasgow 
musician, was the solo-pianist in Schubert’s ‘ Wanderer’ 
Fantasia, with orchestra. The Symphony was Beethoven’s 
No. 8, and the lighter music included Grieg’s ‘ Peer Gynt’ 
Suite and Dvorak’s ‘Carneval.’ The programme of the 
tenth Classical Concert on January 7 offered some striking 
contrasts, as for example the Overture to ‘(Edipus at 
Colonos,’ by Bantock (given for the first time here), and 
Haydn’s ‘Oxford’ Symphony, Strauss’s ‘Also sprach 
Zarathustra,’ and Schubert’s Overture to ‘ Rosamunde.’ 
The playing of the Scottish Orchestra at this concert 
reached possibly its highest level. The main feature of the 
eleventh concert on January 14 was the remarkably fine 
playing of Mr. Arthur de Greef, the Belgian pianist, in 
Grieg’s Pianoforte concerto in A minor and Saint-Saéns’s 
Pianoforte concerto No. 2, in G minor. Mozart’s ‘ Jupiter’ 
Symphony and Liszt’s Symphonic-poem ‘Orpheus’ completed 
the programme. 

The Wagner Centenary was celebrated at the Popular 
Orchestral Concert, on January 18, in an_ orchestral 
programme wholly drawn from the master’s works, but the 
vocal numbers were songs by Mozart, Korbay, and Cowen ! 
Similarly at the Scottish Celebration Concert, on January 25, 
the orchestral programme was quite suitable to the occasion, 
but the vocal items were by Verdi and Dunkels! Such 


anomalies seem inexplicable. It is unfortunate, too, that 
the management did not include a Wagner centenary 


concert in their classical series. 

At the monthly meeting of the Glasgow Society of 
Organists, held on January 11, Mr. Sydney L. K. Crookes 
gave some reminiscences of his personal association with 
Alexandre Guilmant. 


GLOUCESTER. 

The Gloucester Choral Society gave their second concert of 
the season at the Shire Hall on December17. The chief 
items in the programme were S. Coleridge-Taylor’s 
* Bon-Bon Suite’ for baritone solo, chorus, and orchestra 
words by Thomas Moore ; and Hubert Bath’s ‘ The wedding 
of Shon Maclean,’ a Scottish rhapsody for chorus, soli 
(soprano and baritone), and orchestra. Both of these works 
were new to Gloucester, and received splendid interpretations. 
Mr. Charles Knowles, who was responsible for the baritone 
solos in both these works, made a welcome reappearance. 
Miss Dorothy Silk, who sang the soprano solos in ‘ Shon 
Maclean,’ also gave a beautiful interpretation of Max Bruch’s 
‘Ave Maria.’ The band, composed chiefly of members of 
the Gloucestershire Orchestral Society, was ably led by Mr. 
W. H. Reed. Mr. A. P. Porter was at the organ, and the 
whole was under the careful conductorship of Dr. Brewer. 


LIVERPOOL AND DISTRICT. 

The Philharmonic Society rang out the first half of their 
season, on December 17, with Max Bruch’s fine choral 
work, ‘The lay of the bell,’ which was first heard in 
Liverpool under the composer in 1879, shortly before he was 
appointed resident conductor of this Society. The work is 
well worth re-hearing, for it is melodious and scholarly, and 
contains some finely-wrought choral numbers somewhat in the 
Mendelssohn manner, although Bruch has a style of his own 
in the weighty simplicity of his choral writing and absence of 
undue vocal difficulty. To some who heard it after an 
interval of thirty-three years, the work revived old memories 
not unpleasantly. Schiller’s poem is full of natural human 
interest, and Bruch’s music is extremely suitable and often 
powerful, especially in its masterly orchestration. Under 
Sir Frederic Cowen’s direction, the performance had 
commendable if not outstanding choral merit. The 


sopranos and tenors were somewhat weak in tone and attack. 
Mr. F. Ranalow delivered the important bass airs and 
narratives with sonority and judgment, and with him were 
associated as principals Miss Carrie Tubb, Miss Teresa 





Amalfi, and Mr. Maurice D’Oisly. 
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It is generally agreed that the seventh concert, on January 7, 
was one of the most successful miscellaneous concerts ever 
given by the Philharmonic Society. To Sir Henry Wood 
due the credit of the choice and performance of an 
exhilarating programme in which the powers of the splendid 
orchestra, led by Mr. Rawdon Briggs, were exploited to the 
full. It contained Chabrier’s picturesque ‘Rhapsodie Espaiia,’ 
Balfour Gardiner’s irresistible ‘Shepherd Fennel’s Dance,’ 
Saint-Saéns’s melodious Violin concerto No. 3 in B minor 
(skilfully played by M. Achille Rivarde), and _ third 
Symphony in C minor, Op. 78, which Sir Henry Wood 
presented for the first time here with great and immediate 
The reception of this work was a striking 
popular tribute to the thoroughness, enthusiasm, and inspira- 
tion of Sir Henry’s method. The organ was in the able 
hands of Mr. Branscombe, and the pianoforte players, 
of which two are required, were Mr. Albert Orton and 
Mr. W.A Roberts. The American baritone, Mr. Charles W. 
Clark, sustained his high reputation with the Prologue from 
* Pagliacci’ and ‘ An jenem Tag,’ from Marschner’s ‘ Hans 
Heiling.’ Bach's ‘Choral Sanctus’ No. 2, in D, as a finale, 
came rather as an anticlimax to what had gone before, as 
the performance did not achieve distinction. 

The news of the intended retirement of Sir Frederic 
Cowen from the conductorship-in-chief of the Liverpool 
Philharmonic Society, which he has held since 1896, in 
the late Sir Charles Hallé, has occasioned 
general and sincere regret. 

The programme of the fourth Akeroyd Symphony 
Orchestra Concert on January 14 contained Schumann’s 
second Symphony and some acceptable old-world music. 
The chief feature of the evening was the first appearance 


1S 


success. 


succession to 


here of the prodigy boy-pianist, Master Solomon, who 
played Liszt’s * Hungarian Fantasia’ with the orchestra. The 
clever boy is evidently being well-trained, and it is to be 


hoped that the flame of his 
manhood. 

The Sunday Society continues to provide commendable 
entertainments on Sunday evenings in St. George’s Hall, for 
a very numerous class of supporters. The present season is 
the twenty-seventh of the annual series which the Society has 
held since its foundation in 1886. Theirs is a creditable 
record of good work, carried on in the face of very strong 


genius will burn steadily to 


opposition now long-since outlived. In the conductor of 
the orchestra, Mr. John Lawson, the Society has an 
able and enterprising official, to whom it would appear 


that much of the credit is due f 


or the high-class programmes 
and excellent performances. 


For example, on December 22, 
a very large audience listened with attention and evident 
ippreciation to Mackenzie’s Overture, ‘ Britannia,’ the 
Allegro from Stanford’s ‘Irish’ Symphony, an orchestral 
selection from German’s ‘ Merrie England,’ and Mr. Julian 
Clifford’s melodious Pianoforte concerto in E minor, which 
the composer himself played with skill. The singer was 
Madame Eva Warren. 

At f the Brodsky Quartet on 
January I1, a novelty was provided in Verdi’s String quartet 
in E minor, an interesting example of the great Italian’s 
strong personality in an unusual medium; César Franck’s 
fine (Quintet (in the able pianist was Mr. Fred 
Blundell) ; and the Mezart Quartet in F (KK. 590). 

The second half of the Rodewald Concert Club’s season 
* Bear’s Paw’ music-room on January 13, 


the second concert o 


whi h 


ed in the 
when Mr. Vivian Burrows again displayed his virile powers as 


commen 


a violinist. Miss Gladys Lederer gave pleasure by her singing, 
and Mr. Herbert Blenkarn was a tactful accompanist. An 
interesting recital in the Yamen Rooms by 
Mr. Fred Blundell (pianoferie) and Mr. T. B. Sidebottom 
(violin) on January 15 

At the Re pertory Theatre, 
asa’ 


was given 


* Fifinella,’ which is described 
Fairy Frolic in three acts and some pantomime,’ was 
produced on Decem! er 26, and since has been received with 
popularfavour. This whimsical and amusing piece is designed 
by Messrs. Barry Jackson and Basil Dean, with lyrics by the 
former. The incidental music, composed by Mr. Norman 
Hayes, is distinctly good of its kind, and is effectively scored. 

Commencing on December 23, the Mov dy Manners Opera 
Company completed a highly successful four weeks’ season 
in Kelly’s Theatre. Full houses were almost invariably the 
rule, and testified to Mr. Manners’s ente rprise and wisdom 
n providing adequate representations of well-known works 


ie CT 
at popular prices, ranging from a fourpenny galley 
half-a-crown stalls. ‘ Elijah” on the stage continygs 
favourite ‘ opera,’ rivalling in favour the well-worn ‘ Fay 
‘Lily of Killarney,’ and ‘Bohemian Girl.’ Mr. Manne 
also revived Gounod’s ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ and Saint-Sgine, 
‘Samson and Delilah.’ 7 

A performance of the ‘ Messiah’ was given jn ; 
Auditorium by the Port Sunlight Philharmonic Cho, 
and Orchestra on December 19, conducted by \y, 
Seddon. The vocal principals were Miss Louise James, \\j 
Eunice Grounds, Mr. Albert Holt, and Mr. George Pare 
with Mr. J. E. Matthews leader. The large ch 
included volunteers from the leading choral Societies 
Liverpool and neighbourhood. According to the print 
programme the aim of the Society is to * perpetuate yea 
year the most sublime oratorio ever written, and t 
honour to the name of its immortal creator.’ 

At the concert of the Oxton and Claughton Orchey 
Society, held in the Birkenhead Town Hall, December y 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ Overture, and Grig 
‘Peer Gynt’ Suite were played under the careful directy 
of Mr. J. E. Matthews. The Society continues to uphok 
high standard. It was unwise, however, to 5 
Mendelssohn’s Violin concerto, with a young soloix, 
present unequal to the task. An interesting selec 
tenor songs was sung by Mr. Roland Jackson, ably ace 
panied by Mrs. A. C. Bamford. 

The Waterloo Amateur Operatic Society, one of the be 
local amateur organizations of its kind, gave three 
performances of Sullivan’s ‘ Iolanthe,’ with orchestra, 


as 









rx 








Waterloo Town Hall, under the able direction 
George F. Mason. 


MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT. 


Although the results of the Hallé Treasurer’s appeal t 
guarantors and subscribers will probably not be ko 
before the end of the season, indications are not wanting tk 
the response will not be such as he would desire. Dumy 
the year-end recess two letters from guarantors appeue 
in the columns of the Guardian, and very plainly told! 
executive that it was quite useless to appeal for help tot 
outside public and yet retain the same control as before 
the public pays it must have a voice or voices on 
governing body. On this point there appears to l 
been divided opinions and a hesitating pronounceme 
even at the special meeting last December. If 
executive is unwilling or unable to realise this 
elementary fact the sooner it perishes the better ; the ide 
asking public-spirited citizens to help in the finan 
of a privately-controlled society not unnaturally leads 
responses accompanied by restrictive conditions. Ther: 
only one way out of this dilemma, and so far the execu 
has hesitated to permit this admission of supplement 
public opinion. The logic of facts, however, is inexorable 
and the end of the season must witness a deft 
re-modelling of the whole business. Everyone reais 
that Balling has a difficult task on hand. He is finding 
impossible to adhere to his bold scheme of new works ; the 
reason can only be conjectured, but he has been compe 
to jettison some of his cargo. At the time of writing! 
remain but five orchestral concerts, at which there app 
small likelihood of ten or a dozen promised works dm 
performed. Other Societies here and elsewhere 











find 
possible to adhere to the programmes outlined at 
beginning of the season, but, apart from the choral mign's 
hardly one Hallé programme this season has been 
accordance with the prospectus published last October. 
The tale of recent Halle concerts soon 
Mendelssohn’s‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream’ musi¢ 1 
entirety, and the ‘ Messiah,’ call for no comment. * 
early New Year concert (January 9) brought Achille River 
in the Beethoven Violin concerto and Bach Chacot 
Balling introducing a Roger Ducasse Suite that prove! 
be little more than modernised Délibes ; really, after heart, 
the work of the young English school at Birmingham‘ 
January 3 and 4, and comparing it with that o! Mase. 
Bleyle, Klose, Charpentier, Volkmann, and Ducasse, pays 
here by Balling since October, it must be said that te 
Continental men are not in the hunt either in freshness of idee 
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or in theirexpression. As Balling heard all the Birminghas 
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aguas 
novelties, no doubt he too came to pretty definite conclusions 


‘Musical Pictures’ by J. H. Foulds, one of the ’cellists 
of the Hallé band (his father was formerly leading bassoon 
player here). Inspiration has been drawn (the composer 
frankly explains) from four paintings : (1) by William Blake 
(hung in the Whitworth Gallery here) called ‘ The Ancient 
of Days,’ (2) a Brunet, ‘Colombine,’ seen in the Paris Salon 
of 1006, (3) a sketch, ‘Old Greek legend,’ by the artist 
Martin, and (4) Boutigny’s ‘ Tocsin,’ a picture of martial 
life in a small medizval French town. Here were first- 
rte ideas, expressed with compelling power, freshness 
of thought and outlook both in design and colour. Heard 
immediately after a paltry and dreary Volkmann Symphony, 
it proved indeed ‘refreshing fruit.’ The ‘ Zarathustra’ 
reading which followed showed Balling’s conducting in its 
finest light ; although the work had not been rehearsed very 
moch it had a freedom and élan not hitherto discernible 


illness, was a great disappointment, doubtless shared by his 
admirers also in Liverpool and Bradford. Miss Doris 
Woodall (vocalist), appeared in his place. 

Both the Speelman and Brand Lane orchestral Saturday 
‘Proms.’ go on their way rejoicing in crowded houses. The 
composition of the audiences must afford the liveliest satisfac- 
tion to those who can look ahead five or ten years ; people 
ue going to these Saturday ‘ Proms.’ who would not look 
twiceata Hallé programme. The situation is very analogous 
to that of the Competitive Festival movement ; there it has 
been clearly demonstrated that the great B.P. won’t ‘ shy’ at 
music drawn from what we call the ‘ classics’ any more than 
twill from that of the moderns. A Liszt Pianoforte 
concerto (E major) was so rapturously encored the other 
Saturday night that the pianist (Miss Morvay) was convinced 
the crowd wanted the whole affair again, and besought 
Sir Henry Wood to allow her to play it a second time in 
itsentirety! The pity is that years ago the Hallé executive 
did not realise the potentialities of ‘ feeding’ their Thursday 
audiences by themselves entering the field of popular 
Saturday programmes, and thus fostering the desire for the 
better and bigger orchestral works suitable only at a 
Hallé concert. Others have now exploited this field, and 
taturally will endeavour to keep their own clientéle. Six 
years ago there was only one orchestra in Manchester. 
Now we have three ! 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE AND DISTRICT. 


Swedish, Russian, Danish, Scottish, and Northumbrian 
flk-songs were sung unaccompanied at the Classical 
Voncert Society’s meeting on January 10 by the Folk-song 
(uartet— Misses Beatrice Spencer and Florence Oliver, and 
Messts. Louis Godfrey and A. Foxton Ferguson. Their 
singing was well-balanced and expressive, the whole aim of 
the vocalists being to make their ensemble more important 
tan mere personal display, and to present their material in the 
most finished way possible. They also sang charmingly 
four songs from Dr. Ernest Walker’s dainty ‘ England's 
‘Helicon’ and Brahms’s ‘ Liebeslieder Walzer.’ The latter 
Were accompanied by Messrs. E. L. Bainton and W. G. 
Whittaker, who also contributed two pianoforte duets, the 
ust three movements of Schubert’s Grand Duo, Op. 140, 
and Brahms’s ‘ Variations on a theme of Schumann.’ 


SHEFFIELD. 

The newly formed Sheffield Musical Association was 
ate for an interesting concert-lecture, given in the 
~ontgomery Hall on January 14. Dr. McClure chose for 
= subject * The growth of the Overture.’ His admirably 
‘ompiled and delivered address was partly historical, and 
‘the rest, analytical, his remarks in the latter connection 
“ing excellently illustrated by a string orchestra. 

rw concert-lecture given two days afterwards dealt 
mith the subject of ‘Wagner and Music-drama,’ the 
Wenn cing Mr. J. A. Rodgers. The development of 
non, harmonic and melodic idiom was the particular 
a tollowed by the speaker. A number of well-sung 
sical illustrations embraced the whole of the Wagner 
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Sage works from ‘ Rienzi’ to ‘ Parsifal.’ 


in Hallé interpretations. Busoni’s absence, owing to serious | 


| 
| 








The St. Andrew’s Choral Society which Mr. O. C. Owrid 


on this matter. On January 16 he played a Suite of four | enthusiastically conducts gave a successful concert on 


January 18.  Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding- 
feast,’ and Handel’s ‘ Acis and Galatea’ found the choir in 
confident mood and _ well-prepared condition. Their 
migration to a larger hall has braced up both membership 
and singing. 


Country and Colonial Hews. 


BRIEFLY SUMMARIZED. 


Ve cannot hold ourselves responsible for the opinions expressed in 
this summary, as the notices are either prepared from local 
newspapers or furnished by correspondents. 

Correspondents are particularly requested to enclose a programute 
when forwarding reports of concerts. 





Ayr.—On December 19 the Ayr Choral Union, assisted 
by the Scottish Orchestra, gave a very praiseworthy per- 
formance of Parry’s ‘ Blest Pair of Sirens’ and Elgar's 
‘Banner of St. George,’ under the conductorship of Mr. 
Wilfrid E. Senior. The second part of the programme 
(purely orchestral) was conducted by Mr. Mlynarski, of the 
Scottish Orchestra. The Town Hall was filled to overflowing 
by a most enthusiastic audience. 

CARLISLE.—The Choral Society, at their annual concert 
on january 16, gave the first performance in this city of 
‘A tale of Old Japan,’ which attracted a large and 
appreciative audience. An excellent interpretation of the 
work was secured under Mr. Darley’s conductorship by the 
principals and choir. The former were Miss Lilian 
Dillingham, Miss Margaret Birch, a native of this city, 
Mr. John Collett, and Mr. William Hayle. An Entr’acte 
for strings by Mr. H. V. French, a local amateur, was 
received with great favour, and Mr. Theo Crozier (also a 
local musician) roused enthusiasm with his violin-playing. 

CHICHESTER.—The fourteenth concert of the Chichester 
Orchestral Society took place on January 20, and again 
exemplified the high efficiency which this body has attained 
under the enthusiastic guidance of Mr. F. J. W. Crowe. 
Schubert’s ‘ Rosamunde’ Overture, Elgar’s ‘ Sursum Corda,’ 
Mendelssohn’s ‘ Hebrides’ Overture, and Tcbaikovsky’s 


| *Casse Noisette’ Suite were the chief orchestral numbers. 


Miss Isobel Hirschfeld played the first movement of 
Rubinstein’s fourth Pianoforte Concerto, and Mr. Dalton 
Baker sang songs by Mr. Easthope Martin, accompanied by 
the composer. 

CHRISTCHURCH (N.Z.).—At a concert of the Musical 
Union, given on November 26, Beethoven’s ‘ King Stephen’ 
Overture and Larghetto from the second Symphony, 
Mendelssohn’s G minor Pianoforte concerto (with Miss 
Rima Young as soloist), and the first two movements of 
Schumann’s Pianoforte quintet, were the chief features of 
the programme. The conductor of the orchestral pieces 
was Mr. W. S. King. 

HANLEY.—The performance of ‘ The Messiah’ given by 
the Glee and Madrigal Society on December 19 surpassed, in 
the opinion of many, all this choir’s previous achievements 
in the interpretation of the work. It was notable for purity 
of voice-quality, fluency of vocalisation, and power of 
sustaining tone. Some legitimate individual effects in 
Mr. John James’s reading of the score added attraction and 
interest. The solo parts were well sustained by Miss Eva 
Rich, Miss Florence Taylor, Mr. Frank Mullings, and 
Mr. Robert Burnett. Mr. Ernest Hammond was at the 
organ. 

HontswortHy.—Smart’s ‘The bride of Dunkerron’ 
was effectively performed by the Holsworthy Philharmonic 
Society on December 12, under the direction of Mr. H. H. 
Bennett. Excellent solo-singing was provided by Mlle. 
Fifine de la Cote, Mr. Orlando Joliffe, and Mr. John Prout. 
Mr. John Furse, junr., assisted at the organ and Mr. Cecil 
Cooper at the pianoforte. 

HuNSTANTON.—The Choral Society opened their twenty- 
fifth season on December 17, with an excellent performance 
of Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘A tale of Old Japan,’ under the 
direction of Mr. B. Roden Hilder. The choir sang with 
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efficiency and refined expressiveness, and provided an PENRITH.—The third biennial Festival, which took Place f Jose 
appropriate choral background to the solo singing of Miss | on November 20 and 21, was again an event of exceptiong| gen 
Beryl Freeman, Miss Florence Atkin, Mr. Hubert Eisdell, | interest and importance to the locality. The presence of, J com 
and Mr. Neville Barber. The remainder of the programme | professional orchestra of fifty-four performers, and g¢ ‘in 
included contributions by the orchestra, the four solo singers, | Sir Henry Wood as conductor, gave special Significance 9 yout 
and the Rey. Canon Cary-Elwes (violoncellist). to the opening concert, at which the piece de resistance wa 9 has 
of the Choral | Elgar's ‘ King Olaf,’ the choral body concerned being the J kno 
Penrith Musical Society. The choir sang with every shade g 9 Feu 
conducted attractive performances of a number of madrigals | ©XPression, and revealed the executive ability they hare fF by 

and part-songs, including Palestrina’s ‘ In good truth, when attained at the hands of their regular conductor, Mr. Godfrey f conc 
I am fondly loving’ and Max Bruch’s ‘ Morning song of Brown, now retired. The same concert provided performanos J of | 
praise.” Mr. Norman MacDonnell sang, and two movements of popular orchestral numbers. The vocalists of the occasion J give 
from Tchaikovsky’s Trio in A minor, Op. 50, were played | Were Miss Carrie Tubb, Mr. John Booth, and Mr. Join gh Berl 
by Mr. Alfred’ T. Dixon (violin), Mr. W. Trowell| Prout. At the second concert the choir were conducted by give 
: Mr. Brown, who officiated in this capacity for the last tim, ]) Eric 
The choral numbers were Bruch’s ‘ Morning song of praise, at th 


HyTHE.—The twenty-seventh concert 
Society took place on January 15, when Dr. A. T. Froggatt 


(violoncello), and Dr. Froggatt (pianoforte). 
JOHANNESBURG.—The Choral and Orchestral Society 


: . ? | Bantock’s ‘On Himalay’ and ‘ Awake, awake,’ Morley; § of | 
gave an excellent miscellaneous concert on December 13, | ; ;. - ; 2 . oi, = 
. , > Wr op ; , »: | * Fire, fire my heart,’ and Barnby’s ‘ Sweet and low.’ 4 ff Hen 
under the direction of Mr. F. W. Peters, at the Wanderers’ | _ —s : "2 
small orchestra, also under Mr. Brown’s direction, § Ouv 


Hall, in the presence of an audience of 3,000. The choir 
and orchestra were heard together in ‘ The heavens are 
telling,’ from ‘The Creation,’ Elgar’s ‘ Land of hope and 
glory,’ with Miss Edith Cowley as soloist, Coleridge- 
Taylor’s ‘The Viking’s song,’ and Gould’s ‘ The fisher- 


contributed Grainger’s ‘ Mock Morris’ and other works, ani ff the § 
solos were given by Miss Alys Bateman, Mr. Plunke ff The 
Greene, Mr. Parlovitz (pianist), and Herr Johannes Wolf §F majo 
(violinist). At the close of the first half of the programmes JF Fnec 


mother’s song.’ The orchestra also contributed separately. Paes made to Mr. and 7 Godfrey Brown. mm 
The other soloists were Miss Blodwen Hopkins and| PERTH (N.B.).—Coleridge-Taylor's * A tale of Old Japa’ ME 
Mr. Charles Sparrow. was excellently performed by Mr. Richardson’s Chor: ‘Th 

Keswick.—A concert of exceptional interest was given Society on December 18, and both the work and is > 
on January 10, by Miss Helen Marshall’s Ladies’ Choir. es wae seceives WH machen Re pee ” - 
Brahms’s four Trios, Op. 17, were given with their full choir of 120 and the orchestra of forty contrived to makethe Oe 
accompaniment for two horns (Messrs. ¥. and Ouse Passed most of the abundant expressive oso the mene _ 
ind harp (Mr. Charles Collier). The choir also gave Ernest | she solo parts were aliy sng by Bee Dos Oe 


Miss Christian Keay, Mr. William Davidson, and Mr stalia 


Walker's ‘The song of Proserpine,’ Coleridge-Taylor’s om . an iD 
~ _, ae ; Son See 9 | A. C. Richard. > *stre ayed German's ‘Gipy ‘ 
*Encinctured with a twine of leaves,’ Vaughan Williams’s A. ¢ : Richard The orchestra playe a gore . 
(Geend icon? Wines *The anew.’ end ether nest-aenme suite,’ and the vocal soloists, with Miss Ruby Brambi oy 
»O sieep, “1Pe S > Ss >» al - é -$ . ° ° “s —_ 
Action-son . were given by St. John’s School Choir Miss (harpist), helped to provide a miscellaneous programme Hen 
. “Sons S 7 me SS . oi - oni ® ric : cte Hane 
M. Ballantyne was at the pianoforte. ; ir. Richardson conducted. , : - new | 
= ~ 4,3 SoutHrort.—In the Cambridge Hall on Fridy : 
LANCASTER. —On December 11, Mr. Aldous’s Choir gave ~ ~ % —_ 
; aes Comte wade T a December 13, the Southport Choral Society gave for ther Hy 
a very successful concert in the Town Hall. They main- ton ‘ Sent tb-counl nesfenmenacel Cale Hum 
; . . . ¥ s -ert an excellent all- 2 2 > re 1 
tained their high reputation in part-songs with which they Tavio . 2 tone orang Hiawatha ’ seam ot he te of Dece 
. ‘ a : ‘ - awatha, . — y e o 
had won honours at recent musical Festivals. Bantock’s . a a 6 Hast on Tien? & a... ‘Nero’ Suite. Th che 
2 . ‘: . . ’ * 9 ( ( ars aste a > € 4 ane . . ae f 
six-part Nocturne, ‘The nightingale is silent,’ Mackenzie’s es sre dig were Ff 
, on. ~~ ne S a “>| band and choir alike entered con amore into the spint R 
eight-part song, ‘My soul would drink those echoes, the wade. ehith Gas eatiedeaiiediie cool eae Ron 
Cornelius’s six-part song, ‘I can but love thee,’ and Sibelius’s ee a ee eee ee ee ee ee 


audience. The solos were in the capable hands of Ms Ba 


Impromptu ’ for female voices were among the best features. Mary Leighton, Mr. Gwynne Davies, and Mr. Sidney Wile 





Mr. Charles Tree sang, and Miss Sybil Keymer played . opera 
£) ) b » \ . arke ad. f 
violin solos. Mr. J. W. Aldous conducted. . — “ or ge District Phill cS — 
. , ; GAN.—The ran ¢ armonic Society BP fou 
LEAMINGTON.—‘ The Messiah’ was given as an extra — a org wie oe nt 
. recently gave an enjoyable concert, in which their singng Verha 


concert on January 2 by the Leamington Choral Society. 


. vans of difficult unaccompanied part-songs and the excellett J 4 ney 
The principal vocalists were Miss Nellie Judson, Miss Aimee , . panied pe g ne 


work of Miss Alys Bateman, Mr. Plunket Greene, Mi WS p 





Parkerson, Mr. Frank Mullings, and Mr. Joseph Ireland. . , bia 1 § 
ag ae ——— 1 Mr. Josey ” Parlovitz (pianist), and Mr. Johannes Wolf (violinist who f 
Mr. H. Gibbon conducted. , ; Mr. Edw 9 3 
: — : made up an excellent programme. Under Mr. Log Vagn 
MELBOURNE.—The annual Students’ Concert of the]¢, Robinson’s direction the choir gave expres? § sete} 
University of Melbourne Conservatorium of Music took interpretations of Elgar's ‘ Weary wind of the west’ a Melo 
place at the Town Hall on December 10. Four pianists, | «Go, song of mine,’ Bantock’s ‘On Himalay,’ a § Marie 
three violinists, two organists, and five vocalists appeared— | Tomkins’s madrigal, ‘ The Fauns and Satyrs tripping. usta 
in most cases contributing concerto movements and operatic : A once! 
arias with orchestral accompaniment—and part-songs were devote 
given by Miss Harrington’s class. Professor Franklin the a 
Peterson, director of the Conservatorium, conducted. Foreign Rotes. The 
MILFORD-ON-SEA.—The ‘Hymn of Praise’ was_per- juinte 
formed by the Choral Society on January 8. The soloists eee pieces 
were Mrs. Polson, Miss Margaret Wood, and Mr. Frank Pen ALTENBURG. , Georg 
Major of Winchester Cathedral Choir. Owing to an Siegfried Wagner's opera, ‘Der Barenhaiiter, " 9 perfor 
important gathering at Lymington the audience was not as | recently given for the first time at the Court Opera. Manof 
large as usual, but those that came expressed themselves as ANTWERP. ~ 
shly gratifie » performance. A c te v shard Schum 
highly gratified _with the performance A competent The event of the season has been the visit of Dr. Richa kad 
orchestra, consisting of amateurs led by professionals, played | c+ uss, who conducted a programme of his own composites 9” P 
the accompaniment and the Symphony. The conductor was an tian ascend of the Nouveaux Concerts on December 16 
Mr. Abdy Williams : ‘G 
ae. A ody Williams. : Among the works heard were the Prelude to ‘Guntram, An 
4 , S ’ > ? , > > © > - . c . , ° ef S 
Norw i H.—‘Confero,’ a fairy operetta in three acts | the closing scene from ‘Salome,’ some songs with orchestt, Ivan | 
written by Mr. H. Jostling Bryant (librettist) and Mr. | and the tone-poems ‘ Till Eulenspiegel’ and * Don Quixote. f the 


Ernest Harcourt (composer), was produced with such success 


in October that four performances have been given in BERLIN. 


Norwich, and arrangements made for its repetition in Great The two concerts given by Mr. Thomas Beecham and te 
Yarmouth on January 30, and Cromer on March 24 (Easter | orchestra were highly successful. The programs al Jose 
' ) air 


Monday). The principals and chorus number forty players, | first concert included Frederick Delius’s ‘ Brigg , cond 
and the accompaniments are supplied by a small orchestra |‘ Dance Rhapsody,’ and Percy Grainger’s ‘ Mock Mors 

and pianoforte. The performances are given under the | At the second concert Delius’s ‘ Paris,’ Granville ae 
composer’s direction. ‘ Fifine at the Fair,’ and the symphonic-poem ‘ Ulalamé, ® 
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Joseph Holbrooke, were played. The Press accorded most 
venerous—in many Cases even enthusiastic—praise to the 
compositions, the conductor, and his excellent orchestra, 
‘in which,’ says the Sigva/e, ‘every man, though still 
young, seems to be an artist."-—The famous Russian Ballet 
has made a number of successful appearances. Besides well- 
known works in their répertoire, two new ballets, ‘ Der 


yw Igor Stravinsky, were given.——Herr Weingartner 
concluded his concerts at Fiirstenwalde with a performance 
of Beethoven’s ninth Symphony. A public banquet was 
given in his honour in Berlin, when the élite of all classes of 
Berlin society were present. Next year ten concerts will be 
given at Firstenwalde. A ‘Schauspielouverture’ by 
Erich Wolfgang Korngold was played for the first time 
at the fifth Philharmonic Concert, under the conductorship 
of Professor Arthur Nikisch.——Under the direction of 
Her Fritz Steinbach, Weingartner’s new  ‘ Lustige- 
Ouverture’ was performed for the first time in Berlin at 
the second concert of the ‘ Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde.’ 





The programme also included Mozart’s Serenade in B flat 
major for thirteen wind instruments.——At Herr Oskar 
Fred’s third symphony concert, E. N. von Reznicek’s 
ymphonic-poem, ‘Schlemihl,’ a work of considerable 
complexity, was produced under the composer’s direction, 
and proved interesting. ——Hadley’s orchestral rhapsody, 
‘The culprit Fay,’ and a Suite by Alfredo Casella, 
vere included in the programme of the third symphony 


meert given by Mr. Theodore Spiering.——Weber’s 
‘Oberon’ has been revived at the Charlottenburger 
jpernhaus.--—An interesting recital, devoted to old 


Iulian duets and airs, was given under the auspices 
f Dr. Landshoff, when the programme included works 
y Agostino Steffani, Benedetto Marcello, d’Astorga, 
aésiello, Luigi Rossi, Erlebach, Stradella, Bononcini, and 
Handel. The Loewensohn Quartet produced an interesting 
new String quartet, ‘ Hebraikon,’ Op. 14, by Paul Ertel. 
—NMaeterlinck’s ‘ The blue bird,’ with incidental music by 
Humperdinck, was produced at the Deutsches Theater on 
December 23.——Signor Ferruccio Busoni is giving four 
mchestral concerts devoted to modern works. At the first 
f these, on December 28, Max Reger conducted his 
‘Romantische suite,’ Op. 125, and a song with orchestra, 
‘An die Hoffnung,’ for the first time in Berlin. Signor 
Busoni himself conducted the ‘ Froschteichszene’ from his 
pera, ‘Die Brautwahl..-—A Symphonic Suite, arranged 
rm the same opera, was played at Herr Oskar Fried’s 
fourth symphony concert, when also Herr Fried’s music to 
Vethaeren’s poem, ‘Die Auswanderer,’ was produced. —— 
Anew music-drama, ‘ Wieland der Schmied,” by Kurt Hdsel, 
was produced at the Deutsches Opernhaus. The composer, 
vho has himself written the libretto, has partly used Richard 
Yagner’s sketch of the same subject.——Two symphonic 
ketches by Leopold von der Pals, Woikowsky-Biedau’s 
Melodram (for reciter and orchestra), ‘Die Mette von 
Marienburg,’ and Weingartner’s Violin concerto, with Herr 
vustav Havemann as soloist, were performed at a symphony 
‘meert conducted by Herr José Eibenschiitz.——A concert 
voted to modern French chamber-music was given under 
the auspices of the French musical periodical, .S. 7. M. 





The programme included Florent Schmitt’s Pianoforte 
juntet, Debussy’s String quartet, and interesting pianoforte 
pieces by Deodat de Séverac and Gabriel Fauré.—— Professor | 


seorg Schumann, Willy Hess, and Dechert have given | 
xrformances of the late Wilhelm Berger’s unpublished 
"anoforte quartet and a Sonata for viola da gamba and 
panoforte by Ph. Em. Bach (recently edited by Professor 
Shamann from a manuscript belonging to the Sing- 
ikademie), = 


BONN. 
_ An interesting orchestral Suite, ‘ Die Fee Ogliana,’ by 


=~ Knorr, was recently performed at a symphony concert 
t the Municipal Orchestra. 


BOSTON. 





aJemeph Holbrooke’s ‘Queen Mab’ was given under the 
~wuctorship of Dr. Karl Muck at a symphony concert 

Boston Symphony Orchestra on January 4 and 5, and 
33 well received. ; ‘ | 





BREMEN. 

Hans Pfitzner’s Overture, ‘ Das Christelflein,’ was played 
for the first time at the fifth Philharmonic concert. -The 
most interesting feature of the second chamber-music 
concert of the Philharmonic Society was the performance of 
L. Rudolph’s String quartet in G minor, Op. 1.——An 


. a “pe : -. | interesting programme of old works, both for flute, violin, 
Feuervogel and ‘ Petruschka,’ with very interesting music | . 


and pianoforte, including a Trio by Locatelli and a Suite by 
Johann Ludwig Krebs, was given at a concert of the 
Gerdes-Testa Trio. 

BRUSSELS. 

At the Théatre Royale de la Monnaie, Beethoven’s 
‘Fidelio’ was recently performed for the twenty-fifth time 
since its revival last season—a record that does credit to 
the taste of the Brussels public.——Pursuing their scheme of 
performing classical operas in their original form (inaugurated 
last year), Messrs. Kufferath and Guidé have now presented 
Mozart’s ‘ Magic flute,’ under the musical direction of Herr 
Otto Lohse. At the last concert of the Société J. S. Bach, 
the secular cantata ‘ Mer han en neue Oberkeet’ was heard 
with great pleasure. On the same occasion Professor Julius 
Buths played the Pianoforte concerto in F minor, with 
string orchestra, excellently. 


CHICAGO. 

Many interesting works, including Balakirev’s ‘ Overture 
on a Spanish march theme,’ Symphonies in B minor and 
E flat major by Borodine, a Fantasy on Finnish folk-songs 
by Glazounoff, Dvorak’s ‘ Dramatic Overture,’ a symphonic 
fantasy, ‘ Villanelle du Diable,’ Op. 9, by Charles Martin 
Léffler, a Symphony in G major by Ewald Straesser, 
Widor’s ‘ Choral et variations’ for harp and orchestra, and 
Smetana’s symphonic-poems, ‘ Sarka,’ ‘ Vysehrad,’ and 
‘Vlatava’ have been heard at the symphony concerts of 
the Thomas Orchestra (conductor, Mr. Frederick Stock). 

—On December 16, Massenet’s opera ‘ Hérodiade’ was 
given for the first time by the Chicago Opera Company. 

COLOGNE. 

Verdi’s opera ‘Othello’ was recently revived at the 
Municipal Opera House.——Erich Wolfgang Korngold’s 
Schauspielouverture, and  Delius’s symphonic - poem 
* Lebenstanz’ were included in the programme of the fifth 
Giirzenich Concert, conducted by Herr Fritz Steinbach. 


COPENHAGEN. 
Wolfi-Ferrari’s cantata ‘La vita nuova’ was given at 
the Musikforeningen’s last concert under the conductorship 
of Professor Frank Neruda. 


DESSAU. 

Under the direction of Herr Franz Mikorey, Richard 
Strauss’s ‘ Ariadne auf Naxos’ was given for the first time at 
the Court Theatre. 

DORTMUND. 

Mahler’s colossal eighth Symphony was given for the first 
time at a concert of the Musikverein (conductor, Professor 
Janssen). Handel’s Organ concerto in B flat, two Motet~ 
by Palestrina, and a Sanctus by Orlando di Lasso, were 
performed at a concert given by Musikdirektor Holtschneider. 


DRESDEN. 

At a recent concert given by Professor Georg Schumann 
and Herr Theo Bauer, the former’s new second Violin sonata 
was successfully produced.—— Under the direction of Herr 
von Schuch, d’Albert’s latest opera ‘ Liebesketten’ was 
given for the first time, with considerable success, at the 
Royal Opera. 

DUSSELDORF. 

Among the compositions recently given at the concerts 
conducted by Professor Karl Panzner have been Ewald 
Straesser’s Symphony in G minor, Op. * Symphonia 
tragica,’ by Draeseke, a new phantasy ‘Das Leben ein 
Traum,’ for violin and orchestra, by Dr. Otto Neitzel, and 
Reger’s Romantische Suite. 


22 


22, a 


ELBERFELD. 
Heinrich Zéllner’s opera ‘ Der Ueberfall ’ was lately given 
at the Municipal Theatre for the first time, and had a very 
favourable reception. 
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FRANKFURT. 
A solo cantata by Bach, * Mein Herz schwimmt in Blut ’ 
(the manuscript of which was recently discovered at 


Copenhagen), was performed by Frau Kaempfert for the | 


time in the fourth concert of the 


Tonkiinstlerorchester. 


first Germany, at 
HALLE. 

Sgambati's ‘ Requiem’ has been performed by the Robert 
Franz-Singakademie. At another concert given by the same 
choir and devoted to smaller choral works, the programme 
included Humperdinck’s ‘ Wallfahrt nach Kevelaar,’ Max 
Bruch’s ‘ Flucht nach Aegypten,’ ‘ Wanderers Nachtlied ’ by 
Karl Klanert, and ‘ Elfenlied’ and ‘Christnacht’ by Hugo 
Wolf, all of which were performed for the first time here— 
Beethoven’s rarely heard Triple Concerto for pianoforte, 
violin, violoncello, and orchestra was played at the third 
Winderstein concert. 

HAMBURG. 

Walter Braunfels’s overture ‘ Prinzessin Brambilla’ and a 
Violin concerto by the Danish composer, Hakon Borresen 
(soloist, Herr Julius Thornberg), were included in the 
programme of the second concert of the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra (conductor Professor Nikisch). Delius’s ‘ Dance 
Rhapsody’ was played for the first time at the fifth 
Philharmonic Concert, conducted by Herr Siegmund von 
Hausegger. Arnold Schinberg’s Sextet for strings, 
*Verklarte Nacht,’ was performed at the second chamber- 


music concert of the Philharmonic Society. 


KIEL. 
Georg Schumann’s ‘ Das Trinenkriiglein,’ for solo voices, 
mixed choir, pianoforte, harmonium, and harp was produced 
under the composer’s direction at a concert of the Kieler 


Gesangverein. Another feature of this concert was the 
performance of a number of old English madrigals. Max 


Reger conducted his ‘Symphonic prologue to a tragedy’ at 
the second concert of the Verein der Musikfreunde, on 
which occasion he also took part with Herr Kunsemiiller in 
a performance of his ‘ Variations for two pianofortes ona 
theme of Beethoven.’ 

KREFELD. 

A new opera * Die Glocken von Plurs,’ by 
Ernst H. Seyfiardt, was recently produced at the Municipal 
Theatre. Shortly afterwards, H. W. von Waltershausen’s 
opera, ‘Oberst Chabert,’ was given for the first time. 


three-act 


LEIPSIC, 

Max Keger’s ‘ Die Nonnen,’ Brahms’s ‘German Requiem,’ 
Bruckner’s fourth Symphony, Volkmann’s overture to 
Shakespeare’s ‘ Richard III.’ and Sgambati’s Symphony in 
D major have been performed at the Gewandhaus concerts. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff's Pianoforte concerto in C sharp 
minor was played by Miss Eleanor Spencer at the sixth 
Philharmonic Concert (conductor, Professor Winderstein). 

LYONS, 

Sylvio Lazzari’s opera, ‘La Leépreuse,’ was recently 
performed for the first time at the Grand Theatre, and was 
favourably received. 


MOSCOW. 


The first concert of the Imperial Russian Musical Society 
was devoted to compositions by Glazounoff, the programme 
including, among other works, his new Pianoforte concerto 
M. Orloft), Rachmaninoff's second Symphony, 
Scriabine’s tone-poem, ‘ L’Extase,’ and Glazounoff’s Violin 
concerto (soloist, Miss Kathleen Parlow), were heard at the 
second concert. 


“re 
(soloist, 


NAPLES. 

The opera season at the San Carlo Theatre opened on 
December 26. The répertoire includes Wagner's ‘ Das 
Rheingold,’ Wolff-Ferrari’s ‘Il Segreto di Susanna,’ 
Pizzett’s * Fedra’ (with libretto by Gabriele d’Annunzio), 
‘Gli Zingari,’ by Leoncavallo, Puccini’s ‘ La Fanciulla del 


West,’ ‘Iris,’ and ‘Isabeau,’ by Mascagni, Catalani’s 
* Wally,’ and Verdi’s ‘ Othello.’ 
NEW YORK. 


Mozart’s ‘Die Zauberfléte,’ Puccini’s ‘ Manon Lescaut,’ 
and Wolff-Ferrari’s ‘Il Segreto di Susanna’ have been given 
for the first time at the Metropolitan Opera House. Wagner’s 
* Parsifal’ has been performed several times. 


PARIS. 

M. Camille Erlanger’s opera ‘ La Sorciére’ (to a libret 
by M. André Sardou, adapted from the drama by Victorie, 
Sardou) was successfully produced at the Opéra-Comigue « 


December 16.——On December 22 M. Gabriel Piemg, 
oratorio ‘ Saint Francois d’Assise ’ was given at the Colon 
Concert under the composer’s direction. ——Chanssoy’ 


Symphony in B flat major and Vincent d’Indy’s ‘ Walle, 
stein’ Symphony have figured in the programmes of th 
Lamoureux Concerts. M. Vincent d’Indy’s opr, 
* Fervaal’ was given for the first time at the Grand Opéra 
It is reported that the work created a profound impression, 


ST. PETERSBURG. 

A Symphony by the Danish composer, Louis Glass, 
performed under the direction of M. Safonoff at 
first concert of the Imperial Russian Music Society 
M. Kussewitzsky gave four special concerts devoted ; 
compositions by Tchaikovsky. At his second symphon 
concert Scriabine’s tone-poem, ‘ L’Extase,’ and composi 
by Fanelli and Debussy, were heard. Mahler's ‘ Kinde 
totenlieder’ were sung by Madame Sbrujeva at the fr 
Siloti Concert. On the same occasion Roger Duca 
Scherzo ‘ Le joli-jeu de furet,’ and Ravel’s ‘ Valses nets 
et sentimentales ’ were performed. 





STETTIN. 

Richard Strauss’s ‘ Ariadne auf Naxos’ was recently giver 
for the first time at the Municipal Theatre, with considenbk 
success. 

STUTTGART. 

Arnold Schonberg’s ‘ Lieder des Pierrot lunaire,’ a 
the String sextet * Verklirte Nacht,’ have lately beer 
heard here. The latter work found numerous admirers. 

VIENNA. 

The prize of 10,000 Kronen offered by the Gesellsc 
der Musikfreunde has been won by Karl Prohaska with 
choral work, ‘ Friihlingsfeier.”. The hundredth anniversary 
the formation of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde ws 
celebrated recently. A very interesting and most origin 
Khapsodie for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, by Joxp 
Marx, was recently produced with great success. 





ZURICH. 

Under the direction of Dr. Lothar Kempter, Richar 
Strauss’s ‘ Ariadne auf Naxos’ was given at the Opera for te 
first time on December 5 with great success. 

WEIMAR. 

An unpublished Trauerode, ‘La Notte,’ by Liszt, 

performed at the third concert at the Court Theatre, under 








| 
| 





the conductorship of Herr Peter Raabe. 





Miscellaneous. 


The following awards have been made at the Rov 
Academy of Music: the Battison Haynes prize (composition 
to Eric Grant; the Hine Prize (composition) to Eger 
Tidmarsh, Sydenham; the Westmorland Scholarshi 
(singing) to Raymond I. Ellis, Minsk, Russia ; the Potter 
Exhibition (pianoforte) to Florence Marr, a 
youg? 


the Sainton-Dolby Prize (singing) to Elsie . 
Manchester ; the Rutson Memorial Prizes to (tenor) 
Ernest Osborne, Sudbury, Middlesex, and (contnit 


Phoebe Cooke, London; the R.A.M. Prize duet for 
pianofortes to Harriet Cohen, London, and Vivi 
Langrish, Bristol. 

At the conclusion of the Christmas term of the Roya 
College of Music the following awards were mit 
Council Exhibitions to Clara Simons, Annie Rees, & 
Richard Swan, singing; Olive Fellowes, organ ; Margate 
Littlewood, violin; Edith Colam, violoncello ; al 
Edmund Grove Exhibition to Lillie D. Chipp ;_the _ 
amount (£13) bequeathed by the late Edwin S. oor 
pupils who have distinguished themselves, to Exe 
Goossens and Joseph Tafts, jointly ; the Lesley A! ~ 
Gift to John K. Snowden, Dove Scholar ; the "ae 
Memorial Prize to Percival R. Kirby; the Leo seen 


















Memorial Gift for a violoncellist, to Maurice Soester. 
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Among the noteworthy features of musical life in 
Lancashire, the fruitful and highly inspired activity of Mr. 
4rthur W. Speed, of Southport, as a choral trainer and 
conductor have achieved prominent distinction. He has 
applied himself with particular enthusiasm to the performance 
f Elgar’s choral works. Since 1904, he has been 
responsible, either independently or in connection with the 
Trennial Festival, for three performances of ‘ The dream of 
Gerontius,’ two of *‘ The Kingdom,’ one of ‘ The Apostles,’ 


two of ‘ King Olaf,’ two of the ‘Coronation Ode,’ and one | 


of the first Symphony. 

The Northwestern University Bulletin, the weekly 
periodical issued by the University at Evanston, Illinois, 
gives a record of the work carried on by the school of music 
under the guidance of the Dean, Dr. Peter Christian 
lutkin. This would seem to be notably efficient and 
eventful. The feature of chief interest is an a@ cappella 
students’ choir that has gained considerable repute under the 
direction of the Dean. Dr. Lutkin also conducts a choral 
Society that took part in a recent North Shore (Chicago) 
Festival. On ‘this occasion Banteck’s ‘Omar Khayydm’ 
vas performed for the first time in the West. 


Mr. George Dodds, organist and choirmaster of Elswick 
Road Wesleyan Church, Newcastle-on-Tyne, has now 
acceeded Dr. Coward as president of the Free Church 
Musicians’ Union. The new president intends visiting all 
the centres in the country during his year of office. Mr. 
Arthur Berridge is now the London secretary, and the head- 
warters of the Union are established at the Binney 
Institute, in connection with the King’s Weigh House 
Church, Grosvenor Square. Mr. H. F. Nicholls, of Newport, 
sill fulfills the duties of general-secretary. 


The Leeds Symphony Orchestra has been engaged for the 
eries of Leeds Saturday Orchestral concerts, under the 
conductorship of Mr. H. A. Fricker. The orchestra is 
composed of many of the most experienced and well-known 
of Yorkshire artists, and has appeared with distinct success 
at the concerts of the Leeds Philharmonic Society, and of 
several prominent choral Societies in the North. It 
s managed by a limited company, of which Mr. Edward 
Maude is secretary. 


Colston’s (Boys’) School, Stapleton, Bristol, affords a 
snking example of the advance made in the outlook on 
music in schools of this type. At the annual Christmas 
concert, Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘A tale of Old Japan’ was 
performed. Since 1904 nine similar works have been given 
with orchestral accompaniment. The concerts have been 
provided by the boys aided only by the School staff and old 
boys. We congratulate Mr. W. S. Calway, the music- 
master, on the success of his labours. 


The annual ‘Spring’ Festival of the London Sunday 
school Choir will be held on February 22, at the Royal 
Albert Hall, South Kensington. The choir and orchestra 
will consist of 1,200 adult performers. Miss Kuth Vincent 
ad Mr. Robert Radford have been engaged as soloists. The 
next great Crystal Palace Festival will be held on 
Wednesday, June 18, when choirs totalling 9,000 voices will 
perform. 


The School of Folk-Song and Dance opened at Stratford- 
a-Avon on December 28 was again held with great success 
under the directorship of Mr. Cecil Sharp. A large number 
{students and several distinguished visitors attended. — 
The English Folk-Dance Society has organized a ‘ Spring’ 
session of classes (January 16 to March 21), particulars of 
which can be obtained from the secretary, 11, Hart 





_ Parts 1 and 2 of Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘Scenes from 
Hiawatha’ were performed in a successful manner by the 
Willoughby Road Wesleyan Choir, Hornsey, on December 18. 
‘he soloists were Madame O’Connor, Mr. H. Stuchberg, 
ad Mr. C. H. Cunningham. Mr. George Swidenbank 
«companied, and Mr. Charles Rowley conducted. 


‘The Informal Music Society ’ has been inaugurated with a 
music-room at 8, Maida Vale, as its headquarters. Its main 
dyect is to secure freedom, in the performance of music, 
tom the distracting influences and conventions that hinder 








its complete enjoyment in ordinary concert - life. The 
secretary is Mrs. T. B. Reynolds, 10, Tor Gardens, Campden 
Hill, W. (Western 501.) 


A scheme has been proposed for the endowment of the 
Royal Normal College and Academy of Music for the Blind, 
Upper Norwood. Mr. Guy M. Campbell, who has served 
on the staff of this institution for the last thirty-three years, 
has been appointed to succeed his father, Sir Francis 
Campbell, as principal. 

In the notice in last month’s issue of the concert given 
by the Stock Exchange Choral and Orchestral Society, 
we inadvertently omitted to state that the choral items were 
conducted by Mr. Munro Davison. Mr. Davison, who has 
conducted the choral branch of this Society during the last 
fifteen years with conspicuous enthusiasm and ability, has 
now retired from the post, to the regret of all concerned. 


The Ausical Standard has celebrated its jubilee by 
reducing its price from twopence to one penny. The size 
remains as before, and it is stated that the contents will be 
up to the customary level. The first number was issued on 
August 2, 1862. 

A new operetta by Mr. G. H. Clutsam entitled ‘ Das 
Spitzen Hemd’ (‘The lace chemise’) is to be produced at 
the Kurfiirstenoper, Berlin, in February. 

A lecture on Bach’s Toccatas was given by Mr. Fuller 
Maitland before a meeting of the Musical Association at 
Broadwood’s on January 21. 


Einswers to Correspondents. 


M. S. S. asks: *At what time after the author’s death 
does copyright expire? Is it possible for that period to be 
extended by any means ?’ 

The answer to the first question depends upon the date cf 
publication. If a work is published after July 1, 1912, the 
copyright will last for fifty years after the author’s death. 
Of that fifty years, the first twenty-five is a period of absolute 
copyright—and the second twenty-five years is a period 
during which any one may print the work (subject to Board 
of Trade regulations) on paying to the proprietor of the 
copyright a royalty equal to 10 per cent. of the published 
price of the work—z.c., of the price at which he chooses to 
publish it. If the work was published before July 1, 1912, 
and if the copyright continued up to that day, the copyright 
will still last for fifty years from the author’s death, but the 
period is divided into thirty years and twenty years instead 
of two equal periods of twenty-five years. The answer 
to the second question is, No—except by special exercise of 
the Royal Prerogative. 

A. B.—The average metronome rates for the studies and 
pieces in the Associated Board Higher Division Pianoforte 
Examination, 1913, may be taken as follows: Z#s¢ A— 
Loeschhorn .=-80; Pauer #2138; Bach o=104; 
Duncan ».-116; List B—Loeschhorn #=126; Heller 
@-120; Farjeon #.=76; Burgmuller @-126; Lzst C— 
Czerny @ 152; Steibelt #=144; Beethoven o.-69; 
Spindler =.=72. |The quick movements should be taken 
at a slower tempo than those given above if the technique is 
inadequate for it. 

FInGERS.—Everything depends on the ‘method’ you 
prefer. The most up-to-date book is Tobias Matthay’s 
‘The act of touch’ (Longmans). If this is too heavy 
to digest begin with his ‘First principles of pianoforte 
playing.’ Other excellent works are, ‘Technique and 
Expression’ by Franklin Taylor (Novello), and ‘ The 
Leschetitzky method’ (Curwen). 

CLarton.—We have made inquiries, and regret to say 
that we are unable to trace the authorship of the words of 
the part-song, ‘Home is home, however lowly’ (Garrett), 
which appeared in the A/usical Times, No. 658. 


MELBA.—One of the most thorough and reliable is Hans 
von Wolzogen’s ‘ Guide through the music of the ‘‘ Ring.”’ 
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CONTENTS. DURING THE LAST MONTH. 
omen Ps! Published by NOVELLO & CO., Liu, Y) 


jagne Super-Wagner. By Ernest Newman ... 81 . : ; not 

W: gner and Super agner y ; rnest Ne ACH, J. S.—“ Jesu, Priceless Treasure” ae | 

Sigfrid Karg-Elert. By A. Eaglefield Hull ... ; 89 Freude”). Motet for Five Voices. Ravin’ Edition, eB a 

Equal Temperament : An Unrealised Theory... — 2 ot ; : 
es RADLE\ = ee En Festal Magnificat « yune dim: 

National Opera and its Prospects: A Rejoinder. By ss Festal Magnificat and Nunc dimitts .) 


inC. (Unison.) 4d. 


Hermann Klein eee a ae ave in Ant] 
Occasional Notes ... one ome eee as «= 93 B RAHMS, J.—** Blest are they that mourn.” Chor: | CE 
Symphony in B oe in Four Linked Movements (No. Peay Me ye — by aon E. Wes 

(1912). By C. H. H. Parry e — 3°, Aovellos Uctavo oruses.) 3d. ‘ 
Mr. T. Tertius Noble. By W. G. ” Alcock (with —_ ** Blessed are the dead.” Chorus from the Requiem, [ 

Portrait) o ove . one 7 Edited by Joun E. West. (No. 831, Novello’s Qcty 5 
City Organist, L ened (with Portrait) . —_ 95 Choruses. ) 3d. | 
Presentation to Mr. Robert Hilton (wth Portrai/) ... 99} _ “The Little Sandman.” Arranged for s.s.c, } T 
Church and Organ Music om oe in + 99|JoHN E. West. English words by W. G. Rotneyy Gt 
The Liverpool Cathedral Organ. By W. G. Alcock 99 (No. 443, Novello’s Trios, Xc., for Female Voices.) 34. 
Reviews... eee ont an one one a ae I REWER, A. H.—‘‘The Big Review.” Chorus per T' 
Correspondence ... ‘ , oss a (ad /#.). 1d. 5 

Alt 
Obituary ... a ini na oe on 104 I UTTON, H. ELLIOT.—‘‘Come, ye Saints.” Anther 
Coleridge-Taylor Memorial Concert... — exe ©1104 for Easter. (No. 840, Zhe Musical Times.) 1d. 
The Musical Works of Dr. Ethel Smyth —_ 1041 ___ nitto. Arranged for Voices in Unison. (No. 101 
Incorporated Society of Musicians: Annu al € ations 113 | Novello’s Octavo Anthems.) 3d. 
Oxford House Choral Society... eee ene ooo |6(S9 . a ( 

eT Te siaay el ; BYRD: WILLIAM.—Album of Selected Pieces fs T 
Dr. Coward’s Choir at the Coliseum ose a 05 Pianoforte Solo. Edited by GRANVILLE Banton 250, 
London Concerts ... saa ‘a sii ron . 115] 2s. 6d. ; 
Suburban Concerts - wai si ons OATES, H.—‘* Longing.” Song, in D, for Hig 9‘ 
Music in the Provinces ... sii ii in ~ i Voice. 2s. W 

’ lonial News ii ai wi as 800 : y 

Coney ae een [)ORMAND, F.—Three Love Songs. 2s. tat 
Foreign Notes... one ove ant eee «s sae : 
Miscellaneous one 7 _ mie — uo , — 1" 

: Cc seeedunt _ | D he VHILL, **The Ash Grove. Welsh Folk 

Answers to Correspondents “J Song. = Ait for S.A.T.B. (No. 1257, Novell 

Part-Song Book.) 3d. 
MusICc: 

4 LETCHER, P. E.—‘‘The Deacon’s Masterpiece. T 
‘Come, ye Saints.” Anthem for Easter. By H. Book of Words. 5s. per 100. (4 

E.Lior BuTToN aes 105] _. ' se 
4 ORD, THOMAS.—‘‘ Now I see thy looks were teigned. 0 
ee ae Air for Four Voices. Edited by Lionel BEws0s (° 

(No. 69, The Oriana.) 2d. 
ait as a a , ' (0 
THREE Extra Supplements are given with this number: ORRESTER, J]. CLIFFE.—* Sweet May Moming” J 
; Four-part Song. (No. 1256, Novello’s Part-Song oe 
1. Fortrait of Sigtrid Karg-Elert. Book.) 3d. H! 
* The Lord is risen again. Short Full Anthem for OLBROOKE, J.—Overture. ‘* The Children of Don H 
Easter. By Bertram Luard-Seiby. Full Score. 10s. 6d. 


OLLINS, A.—Benediction Service. (In Unis. 
(No. 68, Cantiones Sacre.) 3d. RE 

MACKENZIE, A. C.—“ Invocation” (Op. 7: 

4 Arranged for Violin and Pianoforte. 2s. \ 1 


3. Competition Festival Record. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. ARENZIO, L.—‘“‘ Nel piii fiorito Aprile” (In Ape 
crowned with flowers). Madrigal for s.A.A.T.15 
Edited by LioneL Benson. English words by W. Bakct4' 7 
Squire. (No. 68, The Oriana.) 3d. 





To ensure insertion in their proper positions, 
; , . , OUNTFORD, F.—Album of Three Lyrics. 2s. 6d ‘CAL 
Advertisements for the next issue should reach M ' aii 
the Office, 160, Wardour Street, London, W., PILKINGTON, F.—** Now let her change and spit 
not.” Air “x Four Voices. Edited by List 
not later than BENSON. (No. 71, The Oriana.) 3d. 
| EYNOLDS, W. J.—‘‘ My heart’s with thee.” Patt 
song for A.T.B.B. 3d. 
I ICHARDS, W. L.—‘“ Miserere Mei Deus” (Saviots 
when in dust). Metrical Litany. 1d. 
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(First Post.) 
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CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW, 
Oi following music in both notat 


Waits.” For Four Treble Voices. 
Arranged by A. J. SILVER. 14d. 


Anthems. ) 3d. 
ye W.— ‘Ex quo 


GTANTON, T. W.—Magnificat 
3d. 


GOETZ, H.—‘* Neenia” (Op. 
and Orchestra. 


McNAUGHT : 


2095. ‘* The Evening Star.” 


1259, Novello’s Part-Song Book.) 
— Ditto. Arranged for s.s.c. 


Wess? JOHN E.—“‘ Ligk 
Anthem for Easter. (No. 
{nthems.) 4d. 


THE H. W. GRAY CO., 


Dents (3d.). 


12 cents (4d. ). 


for Evensong. 10 cents (3d.). 
REED, C. H.—‘“‘ Secrets.” So 


— 


Antiphon. (No. 66, Cantiones 


ONIC SOL-FA_ SERIES.- 


DURING THE LAST MONTH~ continued). 


No. 


ions : 
not forget. Unison Song. J. CLIFFE FORRESTER. ‘‘ The 
JEREMIAH SAVILLE. 


ELBY, B. LUARD-.—‘‘The Lord is risen again.” 
5 Full Anthem for Easter. (No. 


omnia.” Thanksgiving 
Sacre.) 2d. 


and N 


ULLIVAN, L. A.—‘ Angel Whispers.” Two Hymns 
for Morning and Evening. 2d. 


| hoes SOL-FA PUBLICATIONS :— 


10). 


No. 2093. ‘‘ Away to the Woodlands.” Four-part 
Song. H. WALDO WARNER Idd. 
» 2094. ‘* Between.” Four-part Song. 


Four-part Song. 
S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR 1d. 


OURS, B.—‘‘ Wedding is great Juno’s Crown.”  Part- 
song for Four Voices with Accompaniment. (No. 


2d. 


(No. 444, Novello’s 
Trios, &c., for Female Voices.) 2d. 


it’s 


1027 


ya, ALEX. M. The Story of the Cross. 1d. 
PUBLISHED FOR 


(ARROLL, M. H.—Benedictus in E. 15 cents (6d.). 
(%, W. R.—‘** The Hame Nest.” 


OUNOD, C.—**Come unto 
Arranged for S.A.T.B. By 


Haul. W. H.—“‘ Benedicite, omnia opera” in B flat. 
HARTLEY, W. E.—‘‘A Prayer.” 


AMES, P.—“ As now the sun’s declining rays.” Anthem 


ng. 


\ JOOD, D. D.—Te Deum in F. 


1020, Novello’s Octavo 


-Edited by W. G. 


248, contains the 
*“*The Land we'll 


Yunc dimittis in F. 


For Chorus 


8d. 


T. ADAMS Id. 


glittering morn.” 
» Novello’s Octavo 
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Song. 
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Song. 
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A LIBRARY 
MUSIC INSTRUCTION. 


First Payment ent only Is. 6d, 


| "W Teachers or Students of Music could fail to derive 

great benefit from the wonderful publication that is 
being published by the Caxton Publishing Company—‘‘ The 
Musical Educator.” Its aim is to supply in compact and 
interesting form a complete and systematic musical 
education. 

We would especially draw attention to the following 
names of Leaders in the Musical World, and of the subjects 
for which they are responsible. The practical value of these 
sections will be apparent to all students and professors of 
music and singing. 


PADEREWSKI, Mapame MARCHESI, 
‘The Best Way to Study the | on “The Teaching of Singing. 
iano. 


EDWIN H. LEMARE, 


MARK HAMBOURG, on “* The Art of Organ Playing 


on “‘ The Pianoand Howto Play it. 


CARUSO. JOHN DUNN, 
n ** The Cultivation of the Voice.” m ** Playing the Violin,” and 
CLARA BUTT, Sir F. H. COWEN, 
** How to Sing a Song. on “* The Art of Conducting. 


Course of Voice Training, Singing, and Solfeggio. Course 
on the Pianoforte. Course on the Violin. Positions 
illustrated by Diagrams and Photographs. Course on 
Harmonium, American Organ, and on the Organ. Lessons 
on Scientific Basis of Music. Lessons on Rudiments of 
Music. Course on Harmony and Counterpoint. Lessons in 
Canon and Fugue. Lessons in Musical Forms, Musical 
Analysis and Composition. Dictionary of Musical Terms. 
Articles on the Instruments used in the Orchestras and in 
Military Bands. History of Music. Biographical Dictionary 
of Musicians. Articles on Children’s Music and Musical 
Drill. Articles on Choir Training and Conducting. Article 
on Congregational Music. Article on Musical Degrees and 
Education. Article on Nationality in Music. 


Its Value to the Teacher. 


In ‘‘ The Musical Educator ” every section is dealt with by 
an expert. Its value to the teacher of music is obvious, 
because it shows the way—at once simple and lucid—in 
which some of the greatest of musical professors would set 
about the instruction of a pupil anxious to perfect himself in 
his particular department, whether it be that of the piano, 
the violin, the harp, or any other instrument, or of any 
department of singing. 

Add to this its all-round value as a standard work of 
reference on every point concerning the wide domain of 
music and musicians, and it will be granted that ‘* The 
Musical Educator” is unique as well as complete. 

TWO OPINIONS. 
Sir J. FREDERICK BRIDGE. 
***The Musical Educator’ is full of useful information 
plainly set forth. The musical illustrations are excellent.” 
Dr. CRESER, Mus.D. Oxon., F.R.C.O., F.T.C.L 
(Examiner in Music at Trinity College), writes :— 
**We have here an illuminative work of great value, 
not only to the student, but also to the general reader. 
. - It contains excellent instructions.” 


~ ~ ™~ T y y 
FREE INQUIRY. 
To THE CAXTON PUBLISHING Co., LTD., 

260, Surrey Street, London, W.C. 

Please send me, free of charge, and without any obligation on my 
part, your illustrated booklet on “The Musical Educator,” and par- 
ticulars of your plan by which the five volumes are delivered for a first 
payment of 1s. 6d., the balance being paid by small monthly 
payments. 


(Send this form or a post-card.) 
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** Novello’s Organ Album No. 3 is remarkably 


modest sum of three and sixpence, you get twelve pieces of varying 


exce 


which the purchaser 


You 





NOVELLO’S 


ALBUMS FOR THE ORGAN. | 


No. 1. 
TWELVE SELECTED PIECES. 


t Th. Dubois 
Chanson 


j 


Matin 


the old mel 


Edward Elgar 
W. Faulkes 
Ch. Gounod 


dy “ Urbs Beata 


Fantasia on 
There is a green hill far away 
Marche Triomphale 

Ave Maria 

Grand Cheeur No. 2 

no in D flat 


Alexandre Guilmant 
A. Henselt 
Alfred Hollins 


iwin H. Lemare 


E 





Chanson Triste P. Tschaikowsky 

Prelude to “* Lohengrin,” Act I R. Wagner 

Romanza W. Wolstenholme 

Allegretto in E flat W. Wolstenholme 
No. 2. 


TWELVE 
Cl nde Nuit 
Alla Marci 
Minuetto 


SELECTED PIECES. 


anso 
Myles B. Foster 
Alexandre Guilmant 


1 


Lied H. Hoffmann 
Bar lle H. Hoffmann 
Spring S Alfred Hollins 


Horsman 
Edwin H. Lemare 


The Curfew 
Pastorale in E 
Ave Maria d’Ar 
Cantique d'Amour 


Edward J 
adele 

Theo. Wendt 
W. Wolstenholme 
W. Wolstenholme 


The Seraph's Strait 


Le Carillon 
No. 3: 

SELECTED PIECES. 
Edward C. 
S. Coleridge-Taylor 
H. Hofmann 
Alfred Hollins 
Edwin H. Lemare 


TWELVE 
Scherzo in A flat Bairstow 
Melody 
Serenade 


Brida! March 


Berceuse 


Edward Elgar | 


Franz Liszt | 
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Melodie in E S. Rachmaninoff 
Aubade A. Strelezki | 
Nocturne in ( P, Tschaikowsky 


sharp mit | 


Procession to the Minister (“‘ Loheng ) R. Wagner | 
: aol 
Passacaglia John FE. West 
Fantasia upon the Plain-song Melody 
**Ad coenam Agni Healey Willan 


Allegretto in A flat W. Wolstenholme 


| 
good value. For the | 

| 

As a rule, such albums are a kind of musical dust-heap, in 
delves (not too successfully) for his moneysworth. | 
Musical Opinion, June, 1912. | 
| 


llence. 


need have no anxiety in this case. 





Three Shillings and Sixpence each ; 
Cloth, 


Price 


eact 





» AND Com! 


BRIXTON PARISH C 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 2, AT 3.30. 
DREAM OF GERONTIUS” (£iga>). 
M F e Rice Mr. Frank J. Webster, Mr. Thomas Howe 
SunDAY, MARCH AT 3 
STABAT MATER (D ik) | 
BRIXTON ORATORIO CHOIR. 
FULL PROFESSIONAL ORCHESTRA. | 
Asn Weronespay, Fresrvuary 5, A 5 PLM, 
MORS ET VITA” (English Version) (Gounod) | 
(Organ A mpaniment.) | 
Orga WELTON HICKIN, A.R.A.M., FL.R.C.O 
Con DOUGLAS REDMAN, A.R.A.M. 
ras EL : , IDITE repr ’ . 
THREE FAVOURITE VESPER HYMNS.| 
Ss i merous churches, after Blessing, still kneeling 


WITH THY BENEDICTION. 
JESU, WE PRAY THEE, 
NOW THE NIGHT IS FALLING. 
by William Ac 

' & € 





Sic t 


s N 


field, One Penny each. Can be obtained 
; Ltd., 160, Ward Ww. 





ur Street, 














































SHORT PRELUDES 
FOR THE 
. + 
| These Short Preludes are intended for use chiefly as Introductory T 
Voluntaries to Divine Service, more especially in those churches where HP jor 
the time allowed for such is, of necessity, somewhat limited, They Word 
occupy in performance from about one to two minutes, : va 
“ o 7 
No. Book I. a 
1, Andante Grazioso Thomas Adams pen 
>», Andante W. G. Aleeck ¥ | 
3 Largamente George J. Bennet 
4 Andante Religi Myles B. Foster ¢ Bacathe 
5s. Andantino .. Alfred Holing fap" 
6. Adagio Cantabile Alfred Hollins" F'# 
7. Larghetto Charles J. May T 
8. Andante con Moto John E. Wes 
g. Andantino quasi Allegrett John E. Wes ¢ 
ro. Andante W. Wolstenh 
7 Churcl 
Be Il. + 
1. Andante con Mot Thomas Adam T 
2. Con Moto W. G. Alcock wards 
3 H. A. Chamber , 
4. » Lent Myles B. Fost T 
* Alfred Hollis 
6. Alfred Hollin "T) 
7. Adagio Charles J. Ma T 
. “Hymnus Andante e Soste John E. We , 
g. Andante Serioso John E. Wey mH, 48. 
ro, Adagio W. Wolstenholme T' 
Book HI. "ps 
1. Moderato e Legat Thomas Adams 
2. Moderato W. G. Albock t 
3. Andante con Moto George J. Bennet 
4. Andante H. A. Chamber 1 
5. Grazioso molto Espressiv Myles B. Foster O 
6. ‘*Song without Words Con Mot Alfred H . 
7. Andante Alfred Hoilin sOUNO! 
8. Andante Dolent John E. Wes ‘7! 
o. Andante Pastorale John E Wes 
10. Adagio.. W. Wolstenholm M 
Price One Shilling Each Book. Vek 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. M 
nbepeceunnataiahianinn eam aRncsaniercias -n — 4 
Just PusitsHep. M. 
. 
Nove. 
IPV is ) 4 
JAPPY CHAPPY M! 
A CHILDREN’S MUSICAL PLAY M! 
In One Acr. rae F 
Lenten § 
BY \! 
E. L. SHUTE. i 
WITH MUSIC BY xy ri 
H. W. HEWLETT. M 
I 
Price Three Shillings and Sixpence. >. 
‘ 
Words only, price Sixpence. | I 
4 
London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited ial 
TO COMPOSERS. TH 
\[ESSRS. KEITH, PROWSE & CO. La ; 
4 Music Publishers, are prepared to give serious conside : Wi 
any Manuscripts sent in for selection. Songs preferred. Those: 
chosen will be kept strictly private and returned without unneces 
delay. Estimates given free for publishing authors’ works. 
Publishing Depét: 42, Potanp Street, Lonpos, W. BUTTON 
one : . meas f : “hoir. fg POST! 
\ R. ARTHUR COWEN (Organist and Cho anes 
4 master, St. John’s, Isleworth ; Conductor Twickenhan q OMERY 
Soc.) gives Lessons in Pianoforte and Singing. Coaches Orater RV 
Opera, &c. Studio: Messrs. Cramer & Co., 139, New Bone a STAINE] 
Vacancy for Resident Pupil. Splendid Opportunity for st “YY 
Orchestral and Choral Conducting, Choir Training, Accompanying, * 
ee 
A MBITIOUS Young Men SINGERS WANTE! 
4 Classical work. Write J. Lewis, 891, Fulham Road, Fula 
EASTER SONG. — DYKES, | 
WHEN I SURVEY THE WONDROUS CRO: WuNOD 
Music by A. H. FILLINGHAM, A.R.C.M., ILLAN, 
for Soprano or Tenor. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpern 
Weekes & Co., 14, Hanover Street, W. 
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MUSIC FOR LENT. 





HE PASSION OF OUR LORD. (According to 
St. Matthew.) J.S. Bacu. Edited by Epwarp ExiGar and 
con ATKINS. 2S. 6d.; paper boards, 3s. 6d. Vocal Parts, 1s. each. 
Words only, 15S. Per 100. 
HE PASSION OF OUR LORD. (According to 
T's St. Matthew.) J. S. Bacn. 2s. ; paper boards, 2s. 6d. Choruses 
, Tonic Sol-fa, 1S. Words only, 15S. per 100, 


HE PASSION OF OUR LORD. (According to 

St. Matthew.) J. S. Bacu. Abridged, as used at St. Paul's 
rubedral. Octavo, 1s. 6d. Book of Words, with Music to the 
Morales, 6d. Words only, ros. per 100. 

HE PASSION OF OUR LORD. (According to 


St. John.) J.S. Bacn. 2s.; paper boards, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, gilt, 4s. 
aE PASSION OF CHRIST. G. F. HANDEL. 
; paper boards, 3s. 6d.; cloth, gilt, 5s. Abridged edition for | 
Church use, 1s. Words only, 10s. per 100. 
HE PASSION OF OUR LORD. (The Seven 
Words of Our Saviour on the Cross.) J. HAYDN. 2s.; paper 
wards, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, gilt, 4s. 
HE PASSION OF OUR LORD. (The Seven 
Words of Our Saviour on the Cross.) Cu. Gounop. 1s. 
HE PASSION OF OUR LORD (“Der Tod 
Jesu.") C. H. Graun. 2s.; paper boards, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 
t, 4s. Choruses only, rs. 


HE PASSION OF OUR LORD. H. SCHUTz. 


THE BENEDICITE 


THE FOLL OWIN iG ¢ -OMP OSERS. 


AIRSTOW, E. C. (on the plan of the Parag agraph mee 





B 

BENNETT, GEORGE J. (in E flat) 

BENNETT, GEORGE J. (in G) 

BENNETT, GEORGE J. (in D, U nison) . 

BEST, W. T. (in C). (Sol-fa, r}d.) .. as 

BLAIR, HUGH (in G). . os 

BRIDGE, J. F., James Torte, and Dr. Haves 

BUTTON, H. ELLIOT (in D) 

C.. H. B. . we ae 

| COB B, G. F. (in G) 

ELLIOTT, J. W. (in G) 

ELLIOTT, J. W. (in G) 

ELLIOTT, J. W. (in G) 

ELLIOTT, M. B. (in G) 

ELLIOTT, R. B. (in G) 

EYRE, ALFRED J. (in E flat). (With a Quadruple Chant for 
the Te Deum) . ra ‘ 

EYRE, ALFRED J. (No. 2, in F) 

FOSTER, MYLES B. (in F, Chant Form).. 

FROST, PERCY H. (in D) . 3 


GADSB Y, HENRY (in G, Chant Form) 
GALE, R. (in D) 


GLAI 
GLAI 


STONE. F. E. (in C, Chant Form) 
ISTONE, F. E. (in G, Unison) 


GODFREY, A. E. (in C) 


= . eda a . . », | GODFREY, A. E. (No. 2, in G) 
ASSION MUSIC (from the Oratorio “St. Peter” HE RVEY, F. A. J. (in A flat, Chant Form) 
Adams By Sir Jutivs Benepict. 1s. 6d. i HUGHES, W. (in E flat) 
G. Alcock UT OF DARKNESS. (Psalm cxxx.) For Soli, aorre, Fae ve RICK (No. 1 1, in E flat, Chant Form) 
J. Benne Chorus, and Orchestra. GrorG HENSCHEL (Op. 30). 2s. 6d. _ (in B flat) 
Chambe » ~ r Par PoR te ial ot LLOYD, C. HARFORD (in E flat, Chant Form).. 
iB Fes UT OF DARKNESS (De Profundis). (I salm | ¥ACPHERSON, CHARLES (in F, rhythmic setting) 
red H exxx.) For Soli, Che rus, — Orchestra. Composed by Cu. | MARTIN, G. C. (No. 1, in F; No. 2, in E flat; No. 3, in 6) each 
red Holi cm. English or Latin words. MATTHEWS, T. R. (in E flat) 
nn E. Wes ION’S WAY . DO L: ANG UISH. Soprano Solo | MERBECKE = by Georce C. MARTIN)... 
nn E W and Chorus, from ‘‘ Gallia” (Motet). Cu. Gounop. 1s. MIL LER, C. (second setting) (in G, Chant Form) - 
stenhol ISERERE MEI, DEUS, &c.,as sung at St. Paul’s | PETTMAN E DDGAR (No.1, inC; No.2, set to Double Chants) 
: , : - eS a ae sy" , | PETTMAN, EDGAR (in E flat) we 
a Cathedral, preceding Bach's Passion on Tuesday in Holy > 
Week. Arranged by J. STAINER. : ain J. At 3 B fi 
Cen. ged t 3d 20B > ir 2 f t 
M's ISERERE MEI, DEUS. The Music composed | SLATER, i. i meme. 
a 4 BARNBY. 3d. SMITH, BOYTON (in A flat). 
\ ISERERE MEI, DEUS. Set to the well-known | SMITH, CHAS. W, (in C). s.a.1.7,8., also simplified for s.a.7.8. 
4 Ancient Chant, as arranged and harmonised by VincENT ryt R, J» =< — Ay asta in F, wy a tone .- 
Nove, Price ad. ; Ditto, Latin words, 3d. ; > doo R. De Lacy, A. Gress, and F. Cuanruavs 
3 Angee ” Ahi yi - STAINER, J., W. Win, and F. WaLker.. 
\ ISERERE M EI, DEUS. (Chant Setting. The STAINER, J., W. Wyn, and F. WALKER (Welsh ‘words). 
4 Music composed by EpGar Petrman. Price 14d. (Sol-fa, 1d.) 
\ ISERERE MEI,DEUS. Themusic composed | STAINER, J. (in D, Chant Form) 
A by Grecorio ALLEGRI. As used at St. Paul’s Cathedral | STEWART, C. HYLTON (on the plan in of the Pe wragraph Psalter) 
Lenten Services. Edited by GeorGe C. Martin. 4d. } BARNBY, J. _** 
\ ISERERE MEI, DEUS. The music composed | POSTER, OSE. id (ewo settings) 
4 x G. P. pa PALEsTRINA. Edited by W. Barciay Soutre. TURLE E naeeinnl 1s 
anand English words. 4d. TICKES. C ~ 
ae i aaa . | WICKES, C. A. (two setting; vs) 
\ ISERERE MEI, DEUS, in F. The music| TOZER, FERRIS (inG) i 
4 composed by F. E. GLapstone. Latin words, 3d. | TOZER, FERRIS (in A). Short and simple 
ISERER ME YEUS. j > ole | WEST, JOHN E. (in G) os = we 
\ E MEI, DEUS, in F sharp minor. lwesr’ JOHN E. (in) 
The music composed by F. E. GLapstone. Latin words, 6d. | WESTBURY, H. (in C) 
\ ISERERE MEI, DEUS. A simple Unison! wii! AN. HE ALEY (in D). “Shortened Form 
4 Arrangement with a un Accompaniment, 1d. WOOD, >. (in D) 
Orchestral Parts of the works marked * can be had. WRIGL A. y. F. (in G, Quadru ple C hz ant) 
a TH -ROSS 3 
E STORY OF THE CROSS ANTHEMS IN THE 
7 | FOR VOICES AND ORGAN 
jo With Short Interludes, giving opportunity for Meditation. LU TE SE S E RI ES 
THE WORDS BY 
THE REV. E. MONRO 121 Give sentence with me, O God .. .. F. Lewis Thomas 
SET TO MUSIC BY 38 Hear me, O Lord .. a » 1“ W. H. Dixon 
WITON, H. ELLIOT ce : -< we | on ar mr ey I call si ; “ = oe 
(OSTER, MYLES B. (Sol-fa, 14d.) ut fomion. - = = ee 
qh aaptin °° os *> 3@-) 193 Justaslam.. me a ~~ By pF ner 
ROBERTS, J. VARLEY (Sol-fa, 14d.) ee : .. 3d.| 110 Like as the hart ; O send out Thy Light . Lochnane 
SOMERVEL L, ARTHUR (Sol-fa, 14d.) .. ; « 27 Oh most Merciful .. - os = . F. Bridge 
STAINER, J. (Sol-fa, 14d.) af 67b O Lord, rebuke me not .. a .. Gaynor Simpson 
Word ! ma 6d. : ° * 2?" | 200 O Saving Victim . oe . a jonel Bennett 
) = Ty . ok ai Be. Se per 3 = 113 Out of the deep have I cz alled .. Hamilton Clarke 
FI a rge fype =< ition, 2s. 6d. per 100 -— 145 Ponder my words, O Lord , . Norman Hatfield 
NTE! . 196 Remember not, Lord a ; , J. M. Bentley 
o rm TH E RE PROAC H ES 67a Kend yourheart .. : om ‘a W. H. Dixon 
passe ssc is, liad a *2 Seek ye the Lord .. - - “a J. F. Bridge 
DYKES, R eT Te c 77. There is a green hill wt “s .. Fred. H. Burstall 
~pASs EV. J.B... ‘ - ae és -. 3d.| 165 Turn Thee, O Lord 7 - .. Norman Hatfield 
CROS SaUNOD, cx .. Ms .. 2d.| 206 Turn Thy face from my sins .. .. Cuthbert Harris 
LLAN, HEAL E Y (Doub le c ‘hoir) (ut naccomps anied) - « gt Those marked thus * are also published in Tonic Sol-fa, 
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NOVELLO'SS ANTHEMS FOR LENT 


SAVIOUR OF THE WORLD. 
1d. 


OD SO LOVED THE WORLD. 
Moore. Price 3d. ; Tonic Sol-fa, 1d. 
H. M. Higgs 

Ch. Gounod 

J. Stainer 


All ye who seek for sure relief 
*All ye who weep 


And Jacob was left alone 


And Jesus entered into the Temple H. W. Davies 
Art thou weary ee C. H. Lloyd 
"As pants the hi art Spohr 
At Thy feet in adoratior Anton Dvorak 
Behold, I come quickly Atkins 
Behold, two blind men J. Stainer 
Be merciful unto me E. A. Sydenham 
Be not Thou far from me, O God F. W. Hird 
Blessed are they that mourr A. W. Batson 


; Bow down Thine ear Attwood and Be: - each 
*Bow Thine ear, O Lord W. Byrd 
*By Babylo.:'s wave Ch. Gounod 
By the waters of Babylon Boys id H. Clarke, each 
By the waters of Babylon Higgs and *Coleridge-Taylor, each 
By Thy glorious Death Anton Dvorak 


R. Farrant 
C. Lee Williams 
Ss. S. W esley 


Call to remembrance 
Cast me not away. 
Cast me not away 


“Cast thy burden upon the L rd Mendelssohn 
“Come, and let us return (Two-part An them) G. A. Macfarren 
*Come, and let us return J. Goss and W. Jackson, each 


Palestrina 
R. Briant 


C >, let us worship 
( > now, and let us reason together 
Come now, let us reason together 
* 
4 
( 
( 


H. W. 





Wareing 4 


TIME 


By HAROLD | 


me unto Him Ch. Gounod ad. 
me unto Him - oa Henry Leslie 3d. 
ome unto Me Bach, Couldrey, and Elvey, each 3d. 
Come unto Me H. Hiles 2d. 
Come unto Me M. Kingston and J. S. Smith, each 14d. 
Come, ye sin-defiled and weary 2 
*Comfort, O Lord 
Comfort the soul of Thy serva unt (A.T.T.B.) 
Create in me a clean heart 


Daughters of Jerusalem 
Daughters of Jerus 

* 
En 














iter not int 
Flee from evil d 
For our offences Mendelssohn 
Forsake me t, O Lord, my G . Goss 
Give ear, O Lord ‘ : C. Oberthiir 
*Give ear, O Lord T. M. Pattison 
Give ear, O Shepherd of Israel : A. Whiting 
Give ear unto my prayer ‘ J. Arcadelt 
God's Pe peace eternal Grieg 3d. 
G o loved tl wid Goss, King und Stainer, each 14d. 
God s ‘ t world Har Moore J. V. Roberts, ea. d. 
Grant, we be 1 Thee J. Booth 14d 
Grant, we t 1 Thee M. Elvey 1. 
Grant, we be 1 Thee J. V. Roberts 3d 
Have mer up ime, O Cox 1.G ss sd. 
Have me upon me, O G J. Barnby ad. 
Have me upon n Ba Minshall, Pye d Shaw, each 3d. 
Have me y upon me Be White 1 


“Hear me whe 
my pr 


Hear my prayer *Mendelssohr 1C, Strou 
Hear my prayer 
Hear, O I 
Hear, O Thou Shepherd J. Clarke-Whitfeld & T. A. Walmis 
Hear the v and prayer J. L. Ho 
Hear us, O Saviour M Haspete 
He in tears that soweth I 
Hide not Thy Face K. 
How long wilt Thou Olive 
Hymn of Peace W. H.C: 
*I came not to call the righteou Cc. Vi 3d. 
If any mar HH. Hiles 14d. 
"Incline ‘ Himmel 14d. 
Taylor and J. Weld each 3d. 
B. Tours 1. 
M. B. Foster 3d. 
M. B yster 3d. 
C. Wood 14d. 
. J. King and C., Steggall, each 1. 
part Anthem) G. A. Macfarren 1. 
: J.C. Bach 4d 
) G. Byrd 
Ch. Gounod 
G. A. Naun r 
B. Steane 
te, Mozart, and White, each 
E. Elgar 
eley and * Mendelssohn, each 
Dunstan 
. Naylor and *J. Stainer, each 
Pughe-Evans 
S. 5. Wesley 





E. H. 


H. 


Thorne 


Purcell 


Let my complaint (A.A.T.T.B.B.) 


Let my prayer come up - . 
Let the words of my H. Blair and J. n arnby, each 14d. 
Let the words of my mout ec .D. Culley 3 





Anthems marked thus * to be he 














ad in Tonic 
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Moore. Price 3d. ; Tonic Sol-fa, 
Let us come boldly ; 
Like asthe hart .. ee ¥. 


*Like as the hart 


Lord, for Thy tender mercies’ sake *R. F arrant, G.R, Vicars, ea 


Lord, how are they increased 


Lord, how long wilt Thou forget me .. 
Lord, I call upon Thee .. 
Lord, on our offences 


Lord, teach us to number « our d ays (A.A.T. 1.3. B.) 


Lord, Thou hast searched 
Make me a clean heart .. 
Mine eyes look .- ito Thee, O 
My God, I love Thee 
My Ge sd, look rds me 
*My Ge d, look upon me 
My soul is weary 
O all ye that pass by 
*O bountiful Jesu 
O God, Thou hast cast us 5 out 
O God, Whose nature 
O have mercy 
*O hearken Thou 
O Jesu! Victim blest 


1-3 God 


*O L: ~ ot rd 

O Lamb of God 

*O — correct me 

O Lord, give ear . ° 
O Lord God, Thou strength 
O Lord, look down 

*O Lord, my God 

O Lord, my God 

O Lord, rebuke me not 

O most merciful . . 

O saving Victim .. 7, &. G 





*O saving Victim . Gounad ¢ 
*O saving Victim we “e “ ee ! 
O saving Victim .. sie .. B. Tours and *F. Keenig, each 
*O Saviour of the world . J. Goss 
*O Saviour of the world . se _— i M re 

O Saviour of the world (a.T.T.B.) os . Roberts 
Out ofthedeep .. F. E. Gladstone and G. C. Ie artin 

Out of the deep . M 
Out of the deep H. ’. Davies and J. Nay 

*O ye that love th 


O ye that love 
O ye that | 
O ye that lo 


Put me not to re 






*Remember not ! 

*Remember 1 w thy Creato Ir 
Remember, O L 

*Re ly r hea 

Rend your hear ; ae os 
Rend your heart (Turn ye even to Me) 
Save me, OG oe 








B arnby and A. Ww. 






Cruickshank and Ro Ssini, each 





k Attwood 
hr and W. 


~).. 


Attwood and A. Sullivan, 
G 


I} 

Th 

"7 

af 1. 

‘TI 

rl g lemption 
The Re . ‘ 
The Re s 

*The sa f God 

he sacrifices of God . 
*The Story of the Cross Stainer, Somervell, 
The Story of the Cross 

Thinl t that they are blest alone 
*Throuch peace to light 

Thus saith the Lo 

Try me, O God (a B.) 

Try me, O ¢ | 

Tu rum \ s Jesus of Naz areth) . 

1 Thee ag _O Lord 

*Turn Thy face from my sins T. 
Turn Thy face from my sins 

Tu Thy face from n 

Turr =oaven to Medien your 


heart) 
Unto Thee have es 
Vash me throug 


Watch ye and 


I cried .. 








*Weary of earth 

*Weary of earth 

Whom the Lord loveth . 
Why art Thou so ee 
Word of God Ir ite 


Ye who from His ways have turned 


SolSa, 1d., thd., and 2d. each. 


> Lloyd a 
Adams and J. H. S arke, each 


V. Novello 


cei 
Mendelssob 


Ouseley, W est, and Culley, each si 


Mendelss of 


C. rg 









‘ed Bh 
H. 


Gladstone each 












Foster, & Robe 
H. Elliot 
F. B 


, A Atte 304 ‘ 





C. Macph 

C. Macpherson 
Ch. Gounoe 
Mendelssoba 





By Harotp 
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tHE SiIORY 
FOR TENOR AND 

Tue Worps SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY 
ROSE DAFFORNE BETJEMANN 


Price One SHILLING AND SIXPENCE. 


Paper Boarps, 2s. ; Wi 


CANTATAS FOR LENT. 


OF 


BASS SOLI 


CALVARY 
AND CHORUS. 
Tue Music Composep By 
THOMAS ADAMS. 


RDS ONLY, 10S. PER 100, 





IN THE DESERT AND IN THE 
GARDEN 


FOR 
SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BARITONE SOLI 
AND CHORUS 
THE WORDS WRITTEN AND SELECTED BY 
VIOLET CRAIGIE HALKETT 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


FERRIS TOZER. 
Price One Shillin nn aed 

Paper boards, 2 

Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. Words only, 7s. 6d. 
Parts for Strings and Timpani may be had on hire. 


THE CRUCIFIXION 
A MEDITATION 
SACRED PASSION OF THE 

THE WORDS SELECTED AND 
W. J. SPARROW-SIMPSON, M.A. 
SET TO MUSIC BY 


J. STAINER. 


Vocal Score, paper cover, One SI 
Paper boards, 2s. ‘1 1-fa, od. 
Words only, with Hymn Tu o il-fa, 2d. 
Words, complete, 10s. per 100 ; We rds of Hymns, 5S. per Too. 


nd Sixpence. 


per 100, 





HOLY REDEEMER 


WRITTEN BY 


nd Sixpence. 


THE DARKES ST HOUR 


SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BARITONE SOLI 
AND CHORUS 
WITH 
iYMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE 
THE WORDS SELECTED, AND THE ML 


HAROLD MOORE. 


Price One Shil 
Paper boards, z 
Words only, 7s. 6d. per roo. 


Wind Parts and Full Sc¢ 
* 
THE 
A 


IPOSED, BY 


CHRIST 


PERSED 


THE CROSS OF 


W. MAURICE ADAMS 


THOM: AS "ADAMS. 


Price One Shilling. 


Tonic Sol-fa Edition, 6d. Words or ily, 


IS IT NOTHING TO YOU? 
AN EASY CANTATA 


use during the Season of Lent, and on G 


uuntry Choirs 
BY 
E. V. HALL, M.A. 
Tonic Sol-fa, 3d. Price Eightpen 


Words, with Music to the Hymns, price 2d. 


NTERS 


7s. 6d. per 100, 


i Friday, specially 


adapted for Ce 





LONDON : 


AT THE 


CONGREGATION 


VIA DOLOROSA 

A DEVOTION 
FOR BARITONE SOLO AND CHORUS 
Suitable for the Seasons of Lent and Passiontide 
THE WORDS DERIVED MAINLY FROM ANCIENT SOURCES 

THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 

E. CUTHBERT NUNN. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 

Paper boards, 2s. 
Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. 


OLIVET TO C ALVARY 


TENOR AND BARITONE SOLI AND CHORUS 
INTERSPERSED WITH HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY 
THE CONGREGATION 





THE WORDS SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY 
SHAPCOTT WENSLEY 
THE MUSIC BY 


MAUNDER. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
Tonic Sol-fa, gd. Words only, ros. per 100 
Wind Parts, 13s. 6d. Full Score, MS. 


FOOT OF THE CROSS 


(STABAT MATER) 
COMPOSED BY 


ANTON DVORAK 


(Op. 58.) 


J. H. 


Paper boards, 2s. 
String Parts, 11s. 


FOR SOLI, 


Tue ENGLISH ADAPTATION BY FRED. J. W. CROWE, 

1 wo Shillings and Sapo. 

. per 100. Vocal Parts, od. each. 
Full Score (Latin words), 45s. 


Price 
Sol-fa, 1s. 6d. rds only, 
Wind Parts, XC., 205. 


Tonic 
String Parts, ros. 


LAST NIGHT AT BETHANY 


THE WORDS WRITTEN AND COMPILED BY 


JOSEPH BENNETT 


C. LEE WILLIAMS. 


Price ‘Two Shillir gs. 
ards, i Ton nic So 
; Wir id Parts, 15s. 6d. 


7s. 6 1. per 100 


l-fa, 1s 
; Full s ore, MS. 


Paper b« 2s. 6d. 
String Parts, 8s. 6d 
Words on ly, 


GETHSEMANE 


THE WORDS WRITTEN AND COMPILED BY 


JOSEPH BENNETT 


C. LEE WILLIAMS 


Price Two Shillings. 
Paper boards, 2s. 6d. String Parts, 10s. 6d. Wind Partsand Full Score, MS. 
Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100, 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimiTep 
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COMPOSITIONS 


BY 


BUNNETT, Mus. D. Cantas. 











EDWARD 
MUSIC FOR LENT AND EASTER. 

Te Deum in F. Chant Form on 
Benedicite in F. ad. 
Senedicite in E. - . 2d. 
Benedictus and Jubilate in F 3d. 
Communion Service in E od 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in E 3d. 
Cantate and Deus in E ‘ 3d. 
The Story of the Cross ad. 
Lead me in Thy truth. Anthem. (Lent.) 3d. 
f we believe (Easter.) . 4d. 
: » ; Tonic Sol-fa 14d. 

The Good Shepherd. (Easter.) 3d. 
ORGAN MUSIC, s. d. 

Introduction, Air with variations and Finale Fugato et 2 < 
Andante D flat major » 2 @ 

‘a 1 
retto in A; i Andante in F » £4 





Limited. 


Novet_o Anp Company, 


NOW READY. 


London: 


NEW EDITION. 


essful Lent Cantat: 


PENITENCE 
PARDON 


The very su 


AND 


PEACT 
MAUNDER., 


4 
- 


a, Oe 





The Musical Times, 1/1/99 An admirable example of a commend- 
able class of Church mus Consists of w g of that me lodious and 
effective nature for h the composer is so widely famex 
Musical Opinion, 1/2/98 ‘A fine Church composition. 
— al News, 15/1/9 ‘We have no hesitation in cordially recom 
it 
‘Music al St ard 9 Deserves considerable popularity 
vanrst and rntaster, 13/2/9 = r the music we have n thing 
Dut praise 
Birmingham Post, 5/3 The music is of a high artistic value. 
Liverpool Courier, 2/8/98 ‘A work of great merit in every respec 
Manchester Courier, 9/3/9 It will doubtless be used in many 
juires and places where they sing 
Vewcastle Leader, 23/2/98: ** A well-written work. 
stern Morning News, 2 9 Ag mposition, Striking 
16/4/9 ‘A beautiful work, very tuneful, and 
», 4/2/98: “Extremely effective, containing some 





really beautiful musi 
Journal of the po porated Society of Musicians, 1/2/98: ‘‘ A well- 
written work We can strongly recommend it.” 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
Paper boards, 2s. ; Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. Words, 2s. per 100, 


hired or purchased from Messrs. Goodwin & 


4, Percy Street, W. 


Band Parts may be 
Tab 


_Novatio AND Comranv, Limited. 


THE P, ASSION 
A MEDITATION ON THE SUFFERINGS OF CHRIST 
FOR TWO SOLO VOICES (Tenor anv Bass) AND CHORUS 
THER WITH 
BE SUNG BY THE CHOIR AN 
CONGREGATION 
BY 


J. VARLEY ROBERTS. 


London : 








TOGI 


HYMNS TO ID 


; Paper boards, 2s. 


Price, Paper Covers, 1s. .. 6d. 
Words only, price 1d. 


Words, with Hymn Tunes, price od: 





London: Novett.o anp Company, Limited. 


.| 


SUITABLE FOR LENT. 


WATCH YE, PRAY YE 
(WACHET, BETET) 
A CANTATA 
CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA 
COMPOSED BY 


J. S. BACH. 


Epitep spy E. H. THORNE, 
EncGuisu Version sy CLAUDE AVELING, 


| 
| 
FOR SOLI, 


Price One Shilling. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


Just PUBLISHED. 


THE 
PASCHAL 





VICTOR 


ee 

| A CANTATA FOR EASTER, THE LENTEN 
SEASON, OR GENERAL USE. 

SET TO MusIc FOR 

| TENOR (or SOPRANO) anp BARITONE SOLI, 





CHORUS anp ORGAN or ORCHESTRA. 


The Words Written and Arranged by 
VAN TASSEL SUTPHEN. 
THE COMPOSED BY 


“J: SEBASTIAN MATTHE\MS 





MUSIC 





Price Three Shillings. 


| 
Words with Hymn-Tunes 1d. 
| 


NOVELLO & COMPANY, Limite 
THE H. W. GRAY CO. 


| London : 


New York: 


OPULAR EASTER ANTHEM 

| J 4a 4 Ss ~ 4 + ash 
Composep By EDWYN A. CLARE. 

Not difficult, but ve Ty interesting and effective. 

*Hatcecvujan! Kinc or Kincs rgth 100 
An excellent Anthem, animated, powerful , ar nd effective. : 

*He is Risen. A great favourite 

*CHRIST SHALL GIVE THEE LIGHT 

*THANKS BE TO Gop (with a fine Bass Solo) 

*WHY SEEK VE THE LIVING AMONG THE DEAD 


*HALLELUJAH ! CHRIST IS RISEN 24 
*Now ts CHRIST RISEN “ ss xé6th 1000 
Favourite MAGNiFICAT AND Nunc pimirtis in D 25th 108 & 


Full of flowing melody. Sung at a Choral Festival. 


Praise THE Lorp, O JerusaLem. Festivals gist 1000 
“Tue LorD REIGNETH. Festivals 17th 100 
sth 1000 


Varied Qu: adruple Chant 

may also be had in Tonic Sol- fa. 

Ltd., 160, Wardour 5t rm 
Sole Agents for the US 


Benepicire in D. 
Those marked * 
NovELLO anv CoMPANY, 

Tue H. W. Gray Co., 


London : 









Just Published. 
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New York: 
| ENEDICITE, OMNIA OPERA. Adapted ® 

set to music by Percy J. Vincent. Price 3d. As sung at Be 
| Embassy Church, Paris. London: Novetto anp Company, 
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CORE. 


‘The course sie AC red events connecte¢ i with the Passion is laid out so 

form a series of six distinc 

P each occupied with a pz artic ular stag 
“he 


eT at the Tabl 
‘The eM xckery on e alvary,’ 






bis high reputation 


ated upon another success. 
Arranged for a limited 
»Clarinets, 2 Cornets, Bass Trombone or Euphonium, and Kettledrums. 


Score. 


COMPOSITIONS BY 


ALFRED R. GAUL. 


Starr Noration. Twenty-FourtH THOUSAND. 


|. PASSION SERVICE 


(Only published in Vocal Score) 
FOR THE SEASON OF 


AND GOOD FRIDAY. 


t ‘ scenes. e subjects of these divisions, 

ze vad the Mystery, are respectively: 

,. ‘The Condemnation before 

“~- he Shadow of Death,’ and ‘The 

Gaul's work will undout otedly greatly enhance 
the of sacred composition.” 





Mr. 


in line 


‘Scholar! y writing, combined with unmistakable talent, and eminently 
adapted to the purpose for which it was written and composed. 
work will probably be larg ely used, and Mr. Gaul has to be congratu- 


The 


'—Sheffield Independent. 


Orchestra — namely, Strings, 2 


Flutes, 


per 100. 


Words 7s. 6d. 


Starr Noration. EIGHTEENTH THOUSAND. 


» THE TEN VIRGINS 


A SACRED CANTATA 


FOR FOUR SOLO VOICES, CHORUS, 


“Will be heartily welcomed by all 





everyone Can appre 


If cx 


attention upon the choruses. 
isno doubt that the fact has much to d 
arity of their works ; 
principal cause of the failure of so many works produced now- 
s the uninteresting nature of the choruses. C: mpare the choruses 
he three most popular works ever 


‘E 


and 


t meaning will be clear. 


AND 

ORCHESTRA. 

who love the art of music.” 
—Newcastle Journal, 


“The work will certainly go through Saxondom in the wake of its 
predecessors from the same pen. 
“Must attain popularity wherever heard, and will assuredly be placed 
among the foremost compositions of this kind by present-day writers 
. treated in a thoroughly artistic 
nelody and striking individuality of style. 
ata is replete with charmir 1 Musk 


—London Daily Telegraph. 


. . a perfect wealth of 
erpoot Daily C Courier. 
> of that school which 
ciate, and which found so distinguished a master in 
omposers would have their works popular with choral 


maz anner . 





ties, it is only reasonable to expect that they will bestow a fair share 


he old masters knew this, and 
» with the long continued 
and there is equally little doubt, we think, 


produced—‘ The Messiah,’ 
number of modern works, and 
such thoughts as these 


with a large 
If we mistake not, 


lijah 





- 
EWS passed through Mr. Gaul's mind when he set himself to compose those 
works which have placed _him in the front rank of English composers— 
Holy City,’ ‘ Joan of Arc,’ and ‘ The Ten Virgins’; and that the 
public endorse his views is proved by the enormous sale which these 
works have had."— Newcastle Daily Journal. 
“Bow anp Brom.ey Institute Cuoik.—The hall was overcrowded by 
1d. audience that was disposed to encore every other number of the work. 
shat Mr. Gaul should have secured this undoubted popular success with 
awork far more contrapuntal than any of his former works is a remark- 
ale tribute to his power of welding science and be: auty into one whole.” 
Lim ; — The Musical Times. 
a The Ten Vi irgin s’ isa much fine r work the an the everywhere 
e ‘Holy City’ we have no doubt whatever."—Sirmingham 
‘O. y Gazette. 
Vocat Score. Starr Novation. E1GHTH THOUSAND. 
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PRINCE OF PEACE 


A SACRED CANTATA 


FOR FOUR SOLO VOICES, 


a kn 


here are pass: 
ning bars t 
free Press. 


“Admirably written for 
picturesque accompaniments.” 


each Wo 


oth, 4s. ; Tonic So i. ra 


ws better than Mr. 
brov 
ughout the work we have sp 01 
viding charm. 
eed a work 
1 Societies 





CHORUS, AND 


ORCHESTRA. 


_ THe WORDS SELECTED FROM HOLY SCRIPTURE. 


ul how to write for voices. 
usness, eleg attractiveness, 
daily G tte. 
Worthy the study 
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usual ¢ 


mingham 1 
haracter. ... 





ofa very un 


f every grade. Vorth Staffordshire Sentined?. 
ages of surpassing beauty and brilliance. . . . From 
) the finish there was not a dull moment.” —Pontypool 
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ham Daily Mail. 


} 25, 


boards, 3s. ; scarlet 


; Words only of 2, 3 


6x 





» Paper covers : paper 


2s. 
1s. ; Vocal Parts, each, 1s. 





— 3S per 100, 
The loan of instr. i parts may h 2 application to the 
ed Composer, and /u y is given to perform ¢ Cantatas and to 
lapt inert the word, : - 
é@ words in a my p? gramme without Jurther permission 
ung al . 





Lonpon : 


NOVELLO & COMPANY, Lim:rep. 





—Musical 


anced by charm of rhythm and | 


SuccessFuL PerrorMancks of this Devotional work have taken place 
at University Church, Oxford; SS. Phillip and James, Oxford ; The 
Abbey Church, Bath ; St. Mary's, Liverpool ; The Parish Church, 
Bradford, Nuneaton, Southsea, Banbury, Chipping Norton, 
Kidderminster, Biggleswade, Kettering, Oldham, Tackley, 
Blackburn, &c. 


VIA CRUCIS 


(THE WAY OF THE CROSS) 
A SACRED CANTATA 
DEPICTING THE THREE LAST SCENES OF 
THE SAVIOUR’S LIFE ON EARTH. 
FOR TWO SOLO VOICES (TENOR anv BASS) ann CHORUS. 
INTERSPERSED WITH HyMNs TO BE SUNG BY THE CHOIR 
AND CONGREGATION, 
THE temas’ _ ECTED FROM THE HOLY SCRIPTURES 
ND THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


FREDERICK ILIFFE, 


Mus. Doc. Oxon. ; Organist to the University of Oxford. 





6p. 


Is. 


Price: Vocar Score, NET. 
Tonic Sout-FaA Epirion, NET. 
Words only, complete, for the use of Congregation, 1d. each ; 
or 7S. 6d. per roo. 
Words, complete, with addition of Hymn tunes, 2d. each ; 
or per Io, 
Orchestral Parts for Strings, two Horns, two Trumpets, and Drums, 
hired of the Publishers. 


1s. 


15S. 


may be 


HANOVER STREET, W. 
East VAN Buren STREET. 


London : WEEKES Co., 
Crayton F. Summy Co., 


AND 14, 


Chicago: 64, 

POPULARITY. FAVOURITES EVERYWHERE. 
NEW 

tASTER ANTHEMS, ETc. 

ComposepD By CALEB SIMPER. 


WORLD-WIDE 
































*I WILL PRAISE THE Name oF Gop . 4d. 
New Easter Anthem. Contains expressive Soprano and Bass 
Solos, with grand and inspiring choruses which will delight 
choirs immensely. 

*ARISE FROM THE DEAD .. 11th ro0co «3d. 
A fine, bold and interesting Anthem. Bass and Treble Solos, 
with jubilant and powerful choruses. 

*Now 1s COME SALVATION - : roth rooo =3d. 

*Let us KEEP THE FEAST isi = 11th rooo §«64d. 

*HE IS NOT HERE, BUT IS RISEN. Easy oe t2th 1000 «3d. 

*AWAKE UP, MY GLORY . 33rd Edition 4d. 

*WE WILL REJOICE roth rooo «3d. 

*Tue Lorn Is RISEN INDEED 14th tooo «4d. 

*HE HATH DONE WONDERS tgth 1000 «3d. 

*CHRIST BEING RAISED FR THE DEAD 14th 1000 «4d. 

FAVOURITE AND POPU LAR SERVICES. 

New SHORTENED BENEDICITE, Quad. Te Deum and other 
Canticles (Kilbirnie Edition, No. 11). Complete 7th 1000 «2d. 

Two new settings of THe Srory or THE Cross. Very melodious 
and devotional. (Kilbirnie Edition, No. 12) o 

*Turee SHORTENED Benepicrres (No. 8). Complete, oth 1000. 2d. 

An effective QuADRUPLE Benepicire in C. Varied ° ~~ 

A favourite MAGNIFICAT AND Nt ~—iemineaan 9) 18th 1000 4d. 

A new varied CHAnT ditto, No. 1 oe oe .. New 4d. 

Aneasy Hoty Communion Service in A flat 8th Edition 4d. 

*CANTATE AND Deus In F. Very attractive.. 7th 1000 «4d. 

*Popular SERVICE to Devo in C roth rooo «3d. 

Grand SERVICE : Deum (No. 5) 13th Edition 4d. 

*Tur Story oF THE CRUCIFIXION “ aa 4th 1000 6d. 
A short work (twenty minutes) for H ly Week. Can be sung 
by any average choir. Words, 7s. per 100. 

FESTIVAL ANTHEMS. 

*MAKE His PRAISE GLORIOUS t1th 1000 «4d. 

*SHOUT FOR JOY tg9th 1000 «64d. 

*BLessep BE MY Rock. os 17th rooo §=«4d. 

*Praise His Hoty Nami - " . 17th Edition 3d. 

*Tue LorpD LOVETH THE GATES OF ZION roth 1000 «4d. 

*New No. 20, Selecti yn of SEVEN FESTIVAI Hymns and TUNES 2d. 
This is a very bright and attractive Set containing seven gems, 

Those marked (*) are also issued in Tonic Sol-fa. 

VoOLUNTARIES. . 9, New. Contains 17 pieces for Organ or 
| Harmonium. Over 150 editions of the first eight books already issued. 
| Price 1s. 6d. each. One of the most useful series of Voluntaries ever 

publishe 

London: WEEKES & CO., 14, Hanover Street, Regent Street, W. 

Canada: ANGLO-CANADIAN M.P.A. (Lim.), "44, Victoria Street, Toronto, 

, U.S : CLAYTON F. Sumy Co.,, 62-66, E. Van Buren Street 








CHORAL SE TT ING of the OFFICE of HOLY 
COMMUNION, in ~~ ° Parts, to be sun 





in G and G minor, 


4 
either with or without the Organ accompaniment, by the late Henry 
Kingdon Simcox, M.A., Priest in Holy Orders. Price 6d. London : 








Novello & Co., Ltd. 
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"Alleluia! 1 
*Alleluia ! 
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ANTHEMS. | 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


For Solo and Chorus 
an Anthem for Unison Singing, 


as 
By 


Adams | 
Mendelssohn } 
G. A. Macfarrer | 
H. W. Wareing > | 
M. B. Foster | 
C. Vincent | 
F. Gostelow r 
J. Barnby 14 
E. V all 3d. 
H. W. Wareing 4d. 
John E. West 3d. 
J. Stainer 6d. 
J. Barnby 14d. 
B. Haynes 14d. | 
F, lliffe od. | 
M. Wise 3d. | * 
H. Smart 4d. | 
Alfred Hollins 3d. | 
B. Tours 14d. 
Spohr 14d. | 
S.S. Wesley 4d. | 
qd. | 
thd. | 
B. Ts 4d. 
J. Barnby 14d. 
r. R. Prentice 6d. 
3. Steane 3d. 
G. J. Elvey 14d. | 
S. Webbe 14d 
E. W. Naylor 3d. 
G. B. J. Aitken, ea. 3d. 
G, J. Elvey 14d 
Warwick Jordan 4d 
E. H. Thorne 14d. 
>t ad. 
14d 
3d. 
j 
“td. 
4d. 
3d. 
14d. 
3d. 
d. 
| 
sd. 
r4d. 











to be 


6d. 
4a. 
t4d 
qa. 


had in 





NOVELLO AND COMPANY, 


BUTTON. 
Tonic Sol-fa, 14d. 


MORN. By Jonny &£. 


S.A.T.B.). By H. ELLIOT 
price 3d. 5 
GLITTERING 


Price 4d. 


IGHT’S 
West. 
* Jesus lives .. 
*Know ye not 
Let God arise 


- Myles B. Foster x 
Ex Iward C. Bairstow ii 
M. Greene 6 


Lord, before Thy footstool be ending Spohr 34 
Lord Christ ! when Thou hadst overcome Haydn } 
*Lord, Thy arm hath been uplifted pe os Spohr 2 


Lo, the winter is past .. *B. 
*Lo! the winte r is past 

Magnify His Name 

Morn’'s roseate hues 
*Most glorious Lord of Life 

My beloved spake 


Farebrother and H. Gade 
B. Luard-Selby 

G. C. Martin ¢ 

G. W. Chadwick x 

John E. West iid 

H. Purcell 6 





My heart is fixed, O Ge xd W. A.C. = ~— k 
My heart was glad “ 
Not unto us, O Lord , . i & adsby td 
*Not unto us, O Lord ‘a .. T. A. Walmisley 1d 


Not unto us, O Lord 
*Now dawning glows the day ty lays 
*Now is Christ risen . B. 
*Now late on the Sabbath Day” 
*Now on the first day of the week 
O clap your hands - es 
*O clap your hands ‘ j.S 


John E. West 

David Stanley Smith od 

Allen and John E. West, ea, 
S. Coleridge- Tay lor 


O clap your hands (s.s.a.) E. H. Thorne 6d 
O clap your hands I. T. Trimnell 34 
*O come, let us sing M. B. Foster 34 
*O death, where is thy sting? A. Herbert Brewer si 


Alfred Hollins 

J. Goss x4 

S. S. Wesley 

H. J. King 34 

Ww. Wolstenhol me 


*O death, where is thy sting? 
*O give thanks 

O give thanks 

O give thanks to the Lord 
*O give thanks unt > the Lord 





*O sing unto the Lord J. Varley Roberts 
*O voice of the Beloved Henry John King 
*On the first day of the week M. Lott 1 
“Open to me the gates ai F Adlam 
*Praise His awful Name .. - Spohr 


Me - elssohn 
B. Steane 

J. Elvey, ea. ss. 

G. C. Martin 6 


Praise Jehovah 

Praise the Lord, ye servants 
“Rejoice in the Lord 

Rejoice in the Lord 
Rejoice, O ye people 

*Sing praises unto the Lord 
*Sing praises unto the Lord 


B. Calkin and G. 


j. 


Ch. Gounod 
















Sing to the Lord Mendelssohn 
*Sing yetothe Lord E. Bairstow and C. H arford - loyd, ea. 34 
*Ten thousand times ten th« eal Vine Hall 
Ten thor times ten thousand Ferris Tozer 4 
Thanks » God i. We Gritton ‘and Oliver King, ea 3% 
*The Day of Resurrection E. Vine Hall x 

*The end of the Sabbath _ ; A. Carnall 
*The first day of the week «e , B. Steane 3¢ 

ord hath brought us E, H. Th 

H. Smart ¢ 





done great thing: s 














*The Lord is King , A 
The Lord is my strength i “< Coleridge-Taylor 
*The Lord is my strength WwW. H. Monk and V. Novello, ea. 1% 
*The Lord is my strength H. Smart 1 
*The I i G. M., Garrett ¢ 
*The Li ; : A. W. Marchant 3 
*The I t reigneth Thomas Adams 
The promise which was made .. ' Ed. C. Bairstow 4 
*The strain uprais ' A. Sullivan 1¥ 
*The strife is o'er, the battle done B. Luard-Selby 
*The strife is ver . ee B. Steane 
*They have take sway my ha J. St 
*This is the day .¢ ‘ooke and Basil H — 
*This is the day . H. Lemare ar , E. Hall, ea. 
This is the day ° % Macfarren 
This is the day : W. Marchant 3% 
*This is the day we 
TI iy 
i g of souls to-day (Cantata) 
*Ur Paschal + m bring we 
*Up ‘the first day of the week . 
When ( hr st, who is our life, shall appear 
; within me 
as past 
y the stone 4 If 
e heathen ‘ Mendelss sohn 64 
A. Hollins and A, Alexander, 3 
(Two-part) .. : M. 





° livir 
Worthy the r Hallelujah ! 
*Worthy is the Lamb J 
*Worthy is the Lamb ; i ande’ . 
Worthy is the Lamb int ‘ E. H. Thorne ® 
Tonic Sol-fa, 1a., thd., and 2a. each. 
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MUSIC FOR EASTER. 
EASTER HYMN 


FOR SOPRANO AND TENOR SOLI, CHORUS, 
ORCHESTRA (OR ORGAN) 

BY 

GEORGE J. 

Price One 


EMMAUS 
A BIBLICAL SCENE 


Composed for the Gloucester Musical Festival, 1901. 
By A. HERBERT BREWER. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 

nic Sol-fa, gd. 


SOULS 
(Op. 


CANTATA FOR EASTER 
The Words from Holy Scripture and Hymns Ancient and Modern. 
By E. H. LEMARE. 
Price One Shilling 


HYMNS, &c. 


AND 


BENNETT. 


Shilling. | 





Paper boards, 2s. T 


TIS THE SPRING OF OF S TO-DAY 


BE 


SET T 


Just PupwisHen. 


PAX DEI 
A SONG OF REST 
FOR 
CHORUS, AND 
COMPOSED BY 


E. W. NAYLOR. 





SOLI, ORCHESTRA 


Latin AND ENG iIsH Worps. 


Price Two Shillings. 


LiMiTED. 


Lonpon: Nove.to anp Company, 








Just PusiisHep. 


FORE THE PALING 
OF THE STARS 
A CHRISTMAS HYMN 
CHRISTINA. ROSSETTI 


O MUSIC FOR VOICES AND ORCHESTRA 


B. J. DALE. 
SHILLING. 


Price ONE 


London: NoveLtto anp Company, Limited. 





|. BARNBY. Curist THE Lorn Is RISEN TO-DAY 14d. 
|. LIONEL BENNETT. Lier n1GH THE Cross 3d. 
(Words, 2s. per 100.) 
W.T. BEST. Jesus CuRIsT Is RISEN 3 : 3d. 
].B.CALKIN. LiGur's GLirt’RING MORN BEDECKS 14d. 
H.E.CRIMP. Five Easter Hymns 2d. 
(Sol-fa, 2d. Words, 2s. 6d. per 100.) 
.T. FIELD. Four Easter Carois > ‘ 2d. 
H.J.GAUNTLETT. Uwnro rue Pascuat Victim 14d 


Words, thd. 
Vocal score 1s. 


Rev. T. HELMORE. 


CAROLS FOR EASTERTIDE. 
Melody, 6d. ; 


roO-DAY 


Dr. IONS. Jesus CurisT Is RISEN 14d 
MENDELSSOHN. ALL BLESSING, Hi R, GLORY, MIGHT 

(Arranged by J. Strainer.) (Words, 2s. 6d. per r 100.) 1d. 
£.G.MONK. SING THE BATTLE SHARP AND GLORIOUs. Carol 1d. | * 
V.NOVELLO. Jesus Curis 1s RISEN TO-DAY iva 14d. | 5 
Nwe Hymns with Tunes From “ THE HYMNARY”.. . ad, ya 
J STAINER. Tuts 1s THE Day (Words, 2s. 6d. per 100) . ad, |S 
Tag ATHANASIAN C REED. 8th Tone, 1st Ending. From 

‘A Manual of Plainsong ” , ; . = 


London: NoveELLo anp Comi Limited. 


ANTHEMS FOR EASTER 
LUTE 


ANY, 


5 As it began to dawn George C. Martin 3d 
122, Awake, glad soul, awake M. B. Foster 3d 
19. Awake, thou that sleepest A. Redhead 3d 

. Awake, thou that sleepest . F.C. Maker 3d 

. Awake up my glory F.C. Maker 3d 


. Behold, God is my Salvati: 
$3. But Mary stood 
27. Christ is risen : 

12, Christ our Passover 

35- Christ our Passover E. 
195. Christ the Lord is risen to-day 

23. Hallelujah ! Christ is risen I 
9. Iam He that liveth 
‘ut. If ye then be risen ‘ - “oe i 


~~ Smallwood 3d. 
. Hert er <r aed 3d. 
. Brid 3d. 
,% r arni ail 3d. 
Bunnett 3d. 
J. F. Barnett 3d. 

R. Orlando Morgan 3d. 
Oliver King 3d. 
Osmond Carr 3d. 








8. I have set God always before me Wm. Smallwood sd. 

Let them give thanks W. J. Westbrook 3d. 

2 Not unto us, O Lord Seymour Smith 3d. 
%. Now is Christ risen H. E. Nichol 3d e 

b. 0 give thanks unto the Lord : Michael Watson 3d 

101. Rejoice in the Lord, ye righteous E. M. Barber 3d 

Since by man on H. E. Nichol 3d. 


7. Marchant 3d. 
. Smallwood 3d. 


Sing praises unto the L« 


st. Thanks be to God 





148. The strife is o'er : \. W. Marchant 3d. 
7a.This is the day A. R. Gaul 14d, | 
130, Who is like unto Thee f , Ferris Tozer 3d. | 
172, Witnessing Thy Resurrection H. *% Button 3d 
Those marked * are alse published in Tonic Sol-fa. : 





Limited. 





NovELLo AND Company, 





London: 


THE I. 


2. 
SE RI ES 
. Meditati: 
** All Glory to the Lamb that died ’ es 
Triumphal March 


THE 


VILLAGE ORGANIST 


Book 44. 


(MUSIC FOR LENT AND HOLY WEEK) 


- Prelude in C minor 
. If with all your hearts 
3. Variation 


EpITED BY 


JOHN E. WEST 


Chopin. 

- Mendelssohn. 

s on the Tune “‘ Heinlein H. M. Higgs. 

Behoid the Lamb of God (‘‘ Messiah "’) Handel. 
espised (‘‘ Messiah ") Handel. 


He was d 


6. Processio 


Prelude in F major 
Fantasia upon the Easter Office Hymn ‘ 


easter Ch 


JESU 


MOTET 








nal to Calvary (‘* The Cruc ifixion ) J. Stainer. 


Book 45. 
MUSIC FOR EASTER) 

EpITED BY 

JOHN E. WEST. 
. Merkel. 
«XC 1 Cenam Reni’ 

He . Willan. 
; John E,. West. 
Last i pee ") L. Spohr. 
. b. Luard-Selby. 


yn (Easter Morn) 





wale (**C hrist lag i in Todesbar iden "’) 
Harmonised by J. S. Bach. 
Price One Shilling each net. 
London: NoveELLo anp Company, Limited. 


Just PusisHep., 


Revised for the Leeds Musical Festival, 1913. 


PRICELESS TREASURE 
(JESU MEINE FREUDE). 

FOR FIVE VOICES 

: C i. 


Price One Shilling 


Penie Sol-fa, 


. 





Sixpence. 


Limited. 





Nove._to anp Cowrany, 





London : 
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PRODUCED AT THE BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


Just Pustisuep. 


MUSIC MAKERS 


ODE 


ARTHUR O'SHAUGHNESSY 
Set to Music 
FOR CONTRALTO SOLO, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA 


EDWARD ELGAR 


(Or. 69). 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


Paper Boards, 3s. ; Cloth, 4s. ; Vocal Parts, 1s. each ; Tonic Sol-fa, rs. 6d. 


String Parts, gs. ; Wind Parts and Full Score (on hire). 





THE TIMES. 

It is a setting of the Ode by Arthur O'Shaughnessy be ginning ‘‘We 
are the music makers, and we are the dreamers of dreams," which extols 
the artist spirit as the motive power of human ac tion. The words are of 
a kind to appeal strongly to such a mind as Elgar's and to bring from 
him music which makes a very direct appeal to the sympathy of his 
audience. [he personal interpretation of the words given by the 
frequent quotations from his own earlier works no doubt heightens this 
appeal at the moment, and serves to secure an immediate acceptance for 
the wor 


DAILY TELEGRAPH. 
} 


The music is often of exquisite beauty, . . . the Ode represents 
Elgar in the highest development of his creative faculty. 


MORNING POST. 

To illustrate the story of those who have inspired the music the 
composer draws from his own works, his quotations from himself being 
made with considerable subtlety. As in the case of a play founded upon 
a novel, it is necessary to know the original to appreciate its applic ation, 
but as Elgar’s musi w well known there is no difficulty on the part 
of the hearers. . The use made of familiar themes ts happy, but 
nowhere is it so successfully made as at that portion where the soloist 


enters to describe the ignorance of the singers as to the effect of their 
work. osedindienns the Nimrod number from the Enigma Variations 
is used, and, as reinforced by the chorus, the effect is very striking. 


Though using rec 


gnisable matter, the composer employs it in the best 
manner, and he 


works this section up to a mighty climax. 
DAILY NEWS. 


The whole is full of characteristic E! veauty and ample contrasts. 
It is more easily intelligible at a first hearing than any of his important 


garian | 






































recent works, and its instant popularity would seem to be assured. 
DAILY EXPRESS. 

There is not a great deal of music, melodically speaking, in the swing 
of the lines, and after writing wholly beautiful theme—a theme 
that is constantly recurring, if never with quite the same alluring appeal 
as when it is first heard in the orchestra—the composer continues on his 
way with a wealth of harmonic col nd forceful rhetoric 

DAILY MAIL. 

*The Music Makers Sir Edward E] new choral ode, touches | 
none of the depths of the composer's re: memorable achievements 
2 x by the way of direct quotati Yet it deserves, and will 

fav 1 mar MN because of its fluent grace 
ly acc ansl 
1K is nowadays in the completest possession of his 
style of technical a nplishments. He can compose those glowing 
Ulgarian harmonies ut ric rchestral whether he has or 
has not a considera tive behind, just h wrote counterpoint. 
DAILY CHRONICLE. 

The brief prelude is full of that mystic atmosphere which Elgar knows 
so well how to produce, and the hushed entry of the chorus in some 
simple phrases is also very exquisite in effect. Then I think the music 
flags just a little until we yme to a passage where the chorus sings (in 
ancient mode) hestra has a fine theme of | 
swinging rhythm, . ward force. 

Some of the begins with the entry of a 
contralto solo, “* i amazing to phrases of much 
imagination e climax, picturing “the infinite morning 
is fashioned out of the big theme of the first Symphony, and soon the 
contralto voice « with a long solo of great emotional power 
and beauty. ~ brings once more the hushed mystic 
atmosphere with whi ‘h the work opened. 


t 


| by Browning's poem, is, 


PRODUCED AT THE BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL Festiva, 


_ Poses ISHED. 


THE FAlk 


OF INCONSTANCY). 


Just 
| 


‘FIFINE AT 
(A DEFENCE 
AN ORCHESTRAL DRAMA 
WITH A PROLOGUE 
(A vm ad en gh ING). 


GRANVILLE BANTOCK. 


MINIATURE SCORE. 
Price Five Shillings. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Orchestral Parts, MS. 





THE TIMES. 
It is indeeda re markably brilliant a of work of its kind, and ise 
which it is easy toappreciate. . . . Wehave first adelicate p slop 
for strings which directly pictures the sensations described. 
Browning's “Amphibian,” then a delightfully humorous scene of 4 
Fair, then music intended to contrast the characters of Fifine x 
Elvire. . . . He never seems at a loss for a moment, and if} 
drama is apt to call up recollections of modern Italian opera, 2 
devices serve him well, because they convey certain ideas in a direct w 
to his audience. 














DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

Superbly put together, and invented and scored by a truly maste 

hand, Bantock has not given us for many days a work so likelyt 
worshippers to the shrine of his great and here genial talent. 


STANDARD. 

Mr. Granville Bantock’s musical counterpart to Browning's ‘ 
at the Fair” is quite the best thing that he has given us. He is 
a loss for a happy phrase, never nonplussed for want of right sha 

colour. His music is realistic—sple ndi dly and convincingly s 
Fair scene—objective and subjective ; picturesque, sensuousand s 
In the more introspective his instruments moralise wa 
singular eloquence. The clash of emotion—there is no need to 
upon the cause, since Browning is an open book to all—is handled 
masterly effect. . . It is delightful music, and good hearing fe 
beginning to end. 














passages 








DAILY CHRONICLE. 

Mr. Bantock's orchestral drama, “ Fifine at the Fair,” is a | 
contribution to E nglish orchestral literature, original and modern 
ideas and masterly in its orchestral treatment of these. The musicis 
upon Browning's poem of the same name, and is divided into a prologe 
drama, and epilogue (as in the poem). The first section has giver 
Bantock an opportunity for his fine powers of musical character 
and the themes illustrating the nature of the three protz saree har 
the Man, and his wife, Gloire ) are very expressive and cleverly b 
The drama —— with a clever tone-picture of the Fair, which is alms 
one of the | yest thir ngs in the work, this being followed by a “Fim 
portrait” of much The epilog oe music perhaps attracts ® 
more by its cleverness than its inspiré ution, but here, too, the compe 
has written some pages glowing with a fine emotion and o 
dramatic power. 





















leverness. 





PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
Mr. Granville Bantock's orchestral drama, “ Fifine,” is a 
brilliant and spirited piece of work, and in many ways stronger thane 
other work of the same class by Bantock. 


YORKSHIRE POST. 
No living musician has a greater power of orchestral expression, a 
his poetic fancy inexhaustible. Never has it been employed @! 


more charming subject or with better effect than in this case. He’ 
produced a we ke which will compare with the symphonic-poems 
| Strauss, and will be regarded by most people as more uniformly mt 
It is not going too far to style it a masterly work, and entirely succes 
It gives us the composer's own impressions of the drama it illustrates £ 


musical terms. It glows with colour; it is brilliant, a 
in turn; and it is also thoroughly spontaneows® 


absolutely 

pheric, passionate, 

unaffected. 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

In his orchestral drama, “ Fifine at the Fair,” Professor Gra 
3Zantock has far surpassed all his previous achievements in orche® 
music, and attempts not without success the scope of Strauss. 

OBSERVER. 

ntock’s “ Fifine at the Fair,” which is 
taken a whole, perhaps the strongest ® 
best-proportioned of all the compeser's symph ynic works, and the fs 
of real feeling, while the themes are the most expressive he has giveo® 
. The way in which they : used, as to represent the inter? 
of fi yrces between the three chief characters, and the genuine power® 
beauty of much of the orchestral writing, make the work exceeding 
good to hear. 


inspet 


Professor Granville Ba 


as 


ire so 


SUNDAY TIMES. 
He has succeeded in giving us a very picturesque and cobett 
Symphonic Poem, which better worth listening to than 2 
anything from his pen. 


is 
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_ Festiva, 


Demy 8v0, 390 pp., with an Introduction (6 pp.), Tables of the Mediations and Endings, and 
the Tones of the Psalms. Cloth, gilt lettered on back, price 4s. 6d. net. 


|: ATR Words only, 1s. 6d. net. 


The Accompanying Harmonies, prepared by W. G. A. SHEBBEARE. 
Super Royal 8vo, price 3s. 6d., cloth, net. 


A MANUAL OF PLAINSONG 


} FOR DIVINE SERVICE 


CONTAINING 


THE CANTICLES NOTED 
reas THE PSALTER NOTED 


AMA 


id. 


described 

S scene of t 

<a To GREGORIAN TONES 

opera, all th 

in a direct w TOGETHER WITH THE LITANY AND RESPONSES 
likely A NEW EDITION 


nt. 
PREPARED BY 


een H. B. BRIGGS anv W. H. FRERE 








right shade 

sly so in te 
savant aay UNDER THE GENERAL SUPERINTENDENCE OF 

moralise wi 

need to dv! 
— JOHN STAINER 

ng fez 
(Late President of the Plainsong and Medieval Music Society). 

" is a brill 
| modern in & 
nusic is founce 
has given EXTRACT FROM INTRODUCTION. 
"oniats (Fil The forms of the tones used at Salisbury have been adopted in this revision of the Psalter, and the pointing 


verly hand fF is based on the principles followed in the palmy days of Plainsong, and preserved in the early manuscripts. The 
vhich isaims § rationale of this system is explained in the recent works of the Benedictines of Solesmes. 


by a “Fit 
DS attracts a 


the compe == 
PREFACE. 


and of mx 
Tue first edition of The Psalter Noted was published in 1849 under the supervision of the late Rev. Thomas 











, (is ae 

nger thasw; f Helmore, and secured for the Gregorian Tones a general recognition of their appropriateness for Divine worship. 
Subsequently Mr. Helmore’s scheme was enlarged by the issue of The Canticles Noted, of A Brief Directory, and of 
three Appendixes to the Psalter ; and the whole collection was issued in one volume under the title of A Manual of 

xpressionai | Plainsong. The Manual had also two companion books, one of Words only, containing The Canticles and Psalter 

mg Awented, the other a collection of Accompanying Harmonies. Thus complete provision was made for the musical 

—— performance of the regular services of the Prayer Book. Practical objections, however, to the monotony of the 

rmly tecitation of several Psalms to one Tone without the relief of Antiphons, added to certain difficulties in 





the pointing, led to the issue of other Psalters which have competed with The Psalter Noted, but without obtaining, 


ely success 
jus | “LY Ofthem, a marked supremacy; and nothing has been issued which covers the whole field so completely as 
ontaneous & Mr. Helmore’s Manual. 


Study of the art of Plainsong during the last half century has, however, undergone something like a revolution ; 
sor Grav “every branch of the question new light has been thrown, and not least upon the principles of pointing. In 
; in orches* BF CONSequence of repeated demands for a new edition of the Manual, the work of revision was entrusted to the late 
ues, Sir ohn Stainer. He readily undertook the task, and called into collaboration Mr. H. B. Briggs and the Rev. 
W. H. Frere, with the result that before his death he had passed for the press the greater part of the revised proofs 
Prepared by them for the new edition. He had also devoted much time to the consideration, with Mr. Shebbeare, 
of the Organ Accompaniments, so that the complete work may be considered as his last contribution to the music of 
the English Church. 


_ _ The Manual thus appears in a New Edition, revised in accordance with modern standards of taste and science ; 
it does not cover quite so large a field as formerly, for it contains no music for the Holy Communion ; but it has the 
same counterparts as before in the shape of The Canticles and Psalter Accented, and The Accompanying Harmonies 
and cobet Aetonn by Mr. Shebbeare, which include accompaniments for the Responses, Te Deum and Litany, as well as for 
than aos S. 

















—— Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LImiITeEb. 
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MONTHS 


THE 


TWELVE SKETCHES 


FOR 


THE PIANOFORTE 


FREDERIC H. COWEN 


IN FOUR BOOKS. 


PRICE 


Two SHILLINGS 


CONTENTS :— 


BOOK I. 
January. Lullaby for the New Year. 
February. (St. Valentine) Flirtations. 
March. Boreas. 

BooK 2. 
April. In Springtime. 
May. Italian Serenade. 
June. Birds. 


EACH. 
Book 3. 
July. Butterflies. 
August. Mid-day Reverie. 
September. Harvest Hymn. 


Book 4. 
October. Autumn Evening Song. 
November. Civic Procession in the Olden Time. 


December. Christmas Morn. 





LONDON : 


NOW ISSUED AS A NET BOOK. 


TECHNIQUE 


AND 


EXPRESSION 
PIANOFORTE PLAYING 


BY 


FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 

In the course of my experience as a teacher of the pianoforte, an 
experience extending over many years, certain ideas have from time to 
time suggested themselves to me which have proved useful—to myself, 
as enabling me to express more clearly that which I desired my pupils to 
understand, and to my pupils, as tending to facilitate their comprehension 
of the various difficulties they have had to encounter, at the same time 
leading them to perceive the most practical means of overcoming them, 
and thus accelerating their general rate of progress. 


These suggestions relate to both the mechanical and intellectual sides 
of the study of pianoforte-playing, or briefly, to Technique and | 
Expression, the chief matters implied by the first of these terms being | 
the production of various qualities of tone, the choice of suitable | 


fingering, and the best methods of attacking certain difficulties ; while | 





the second, which may perhaps be more aptly designated the means of 


expression, includes rhythm, phrasing, variety, and gradation of tone, 


the use of the pedals, ¢e¢ cetera. 
WITH NUMEROUS MUSICAL EXAMPLES FROM THE 
WORKS OF THE GREAT MASTERS. 


Price, Cioru, Girt, Five SHILiinGs. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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Just Published. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


THE ORGAN 


JOHN STAINER. 


EDITED BY JOHN E. WEST. 


An important feature of the present Edition of this invaluable 
and popular Organ Primer is the adoption of the now universally 
recognized system of fingering—1.2.3.4.5., which is her 
substituted for the older system— x .1.2.3.4.—in all cases wher 
fingering is marked. 

In the explanatory portion of the book, opportunity has bees 
taken of briefly mentioning one or two of the principal additions 
and improvements to the instrument which have been made 
since the book was first issued. 

Bearing in mind that the Author's aim was to assist, in 3% 
concise a manner as possible, the early steps of an organ student, 
the Editor has refrained from adding any further exercises of 
pieces to those which were already given. But the addition ofa 
few extra fingering and phrasing marks seemed necessary here 
and there, and, in the five concluding pieces, the laying-out of 
one or two of the manual passages has been rendered clearer to 
the player's eye by means of a slight re-staving. 

The admirable explanations and diagrams of the Tubular 
Pneumatic and Electric actions have been supplied by Mr L 
Simon, of Messrs. Norman & Beard, Ltd. 

Price Two Shillings. 


Paper Boards, Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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HAWKES & SON’S 
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FOR ALL INSTRUMENTS. 








ETC. 





MUSIC STATIONERY, Ertc., 


HAWKES 


ORCHESTRAL 


ORCHESTRAL 


Specialities in Stringed, 


Time. 
This is the complete Catalogue, 105 pages. 
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Wood - Wind, 
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The two smaller Catalogues mentioned above are included in the complete Catalogue. 


FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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STRINGED 
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Cheap Violins & Special Line of Good Violin Outfits, 
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1. Nos. 26-29A were 
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first edition, 





1. Hence, stars, you dazzle 
2. With Angel's face and brightness 









Lightly she tripped o’erthedales (5 
4. Long live fair Oriana (5 
5. All creatures now are merry- inde: i(s5 
6. Fair Oriana, Beauty’s Queen (5 
7. The Nymphsand Shey pherds di anced (5 
8. Calm was the air ee 
g. Thus bonny bo ts the B irthday oo & 
10. Sing, Shepherds all (5 
11. The F auns and Satyrs tripping (5 
12. Come, gentle swains a 
12. With wreaths of rose and laure! (5 
14. Arise, awake, you silly shepherds (5 
15. Fair Nymphs (6 
16. The Lady Oria (6 
17. Hark! did ye von ae (6 
18. As Vesta was from Latmos Hill (6 
19. Fair Orian in the morn (6 
20. Round about her chariot .. - 6 
21. Bright Phoebus greets most clearly (6 
Fair Oriana (6 
23. Fair Citharea (6 

24. Hard by a cryst al fe yu (6 . 
25. Come, blesséd bird . ° (6 
26. Hard by a crys stal f yuntain a ao 
27. When Oriana walk'd to take the air (6 
28. When Oriana walk'd to take the air (5 
29. Sweet Nymphs t trip along (5 
oA. Hark ! hear you not (5 
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MOZART’S OPERAS 
A By conpii BY E. J. DENT. 






spiece, several Portraits and Views, 
al Examples. 12s. 6d. Net. 
Each opera is dealt with in detail from the 
standpoints of the libretto, the music, and the stage 
presentation ; the plots are summarized concisely ; and 
although the book does not profess to be a biogr: aphy 
of Mozart, the circumstances under which the operas 
were composed are narrated and his mental conditions 
analysed. Among more general matters discussed 
are: the general principles of musical appreciation, 
principles of musical drama, nationality in music, the 
relation of song to speech, of vocal to instrumental 


character. 
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EW SONGS 


PRICE TWO SHILLINGS EACH NET. 


NOVELLO’S | 


gone OF THE FUGITIVES. 
By HOWARD CARR. 

Suitable for Baritones or Basses. 

L. By NOEL JOHNSON. 


Ay ROUNDE 
Suitable for All Voices. 





HE SMILE OF SPRING. (Vocal Waltz). 
By Percy E. FLETCHER. 
Suitable for Sopranos or Contraltos. 





ONGING. By HENRY COATES. 
Suitable for Baritones or Basses. 





OME BACK. By H. ARNOLD SMITH. 
Suitable for All Voices. 


WHEN ALL THE WORLD IS YOUNG. 
By JOHN POINTER. 
Suitable for Tenors. 





HE BIG REVIEW. By A. HERBERT BREWER. 
Suitable for Baritones or Basses. 
(With Chorus ad /76.) 





ONG OF THE PILGRIMS. 
By EMMELINE BROOK. 
Suitable for All Voices. 


LOVE IN THE MEADOWS. 
By PERCY E. FLETCHER. 


Suitable for Sopranos or Contraltos. 





ALLOPING DICK. By Percy E. FLETCHER. 


Suitable for Baritones or Basses. 





AWAKENING (Vocal 
By PEeRcYy E. FLETCHER. 
Suitable for Sopranos. 


HE SONGSTERS’ 
Waltz). 





GoME PERFECT ROSE. By Percy E. FLETCHER. 
Suitable for All Voices. 





MMER’S DAY. 
By CECIL ENGELHARDT. 
Suitable for All Voices. 





L’S HUMP. By EDWARD GERMAN. 


THE CAME 
Suitable for All Voices. 


Sons OF THE SEA. _ By COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 


Suitable for Baritones or Basses. 


\'TH ALL MY HEART. 
By WALTER EARNSHAWE, 


Suitable for All Voices. 





LOVE IS FOR EVER. | By ERNEST NEWTON. 
Suitable for All Voices. 





Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 








Just Published. 


FOLK-SONGS OF ENGLAND 


CECIL J. SHARP. 








BOOK IV. 
FOLK-SONGS FROM VARIOUS 
COUNTIES 


CECIL J. SHARP. 


ENT BY 


Price, Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
BOLD NELSON'S PRAISE (Worcestershire), 
MY BOY WILLIE (Worcestershire). 
DRINK OLD ENGLAND DRY (Worcestershire). 
LAWYER LEE (Warwickshire). 
THE MARE AND THE FOAL (Warwickshire). 
POOR OLD HORSE (Warwickshire). 
THE LITTLE DUNCE (Oxfordshire). 
THE DROWNED SAILOR (Oxfordshire), 
MY BONNY BOY (Gloucestershire). 
4 WOMAN'S WORK IS NEVER DONE 
JACK, THE JOLLY TAR (Devonshire). 
FALSE LAMKIN (Cambridgeshire). 


F (Berkshire). 





BOOK V 


FOLK-SONGS FROM SUSSEX 
COLLECTED BY 
V. PERCY MERRICK 
With Pianoforte Accompaniment by 


R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS & ALBERT ROBINS. 





Price Three Shillings. 


BOLD GENERAL WOLFE. 

LOW DOWN IN THE BROOM. 

THE THRESHERMAN AND THE SQUIRE, 

THE PRETTY PLOUGHBOY. 

O WHO’S THAT THAT RAPS AT THE WINDOW. 

HOW COLD THE WIND DOTH BLOW (or The Unquiet 
Grave). 

CAPTAIN GRANT. 

FAREWELL, LADS. 

COME, ALL YOU WORTHY CHRISTIANS. 

THE TURKISH LADY. 

THE SEEDS OF LOVE. 

THE MAID OF ISLINGTON. 

HERE'S — TO ALL JUDGES AND JURIES., 

LOVELY JOA 

THE ISLE OF " FRANCE. 





London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


Complete Edition, price Four Shillings. 


Or in Two Parts: Part I., Method of Training the Voice, Breathing, 
Articulation, &c., price 3s. Part II., Exercises, price rs. 


A PRACTICAL METHOD OF 
TRAINING CHORISTERS 


J. VARL EY ROBERTS. 


Dr. Roberts brings to bear thirty years’ experience. 
the at adopted in the Magdalen College Choir. 
“‘ The foremost English authority on the subject."—7he Guardian. 
“* Most valuable and eminently pr: actical."— Zhe Times. 
“* Accurately described as inv aluable."— Birmingham Daily Gazette. 
**Genuinely pra actical.’ — Manchester G Guardian. 
“‘ Intensely practical."— ~Scottish Guardian. 


The Method is 





HENRY Frowpr, Oxford University Press 


To be had from Mr. 
E.C.; or Novetto & Co., Ltd., 160, 


Warehouse, Amen Corner, 
Wardour Street, W. 





E DEI UM in F. Price 3d. 
NUNC DIMITTIS in F. Price 3d. By A. Toase. 
Nove.ito anp Company, Limited. 





MAGNIFICAT and 


London : 


HE CHILD’S MUSIC INSTRUCTOR. —Simple 
and systematic. Sample, od., post-free. A. H. Fillingham, 
A.R.C.M., Crescent, Roundh: ay, Leeds. 
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Just Pustisuep. 





EDITED AND ARRANGED FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO 


GR. ANVILLE BANTOCK. 
ALBUM OF SEL ECTE D PIECES 


JOHN. 


BY 


BU LL. 





Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 





ALBUM OF SELECTED PIECES 


BY 


GILES FARNABY. 


Price Two Shillings. 





ALBUM OF SELECTED PIECES 


BY 


WILLIAM BYRD. 





Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


THREE DANCE 


BY 


WILLIAM BYRD. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 





London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 





~ COMPOSITIONS 


FOR THE 


PIANOFORTE 
EATON FANING. 


s. d, 
LA SIRENE. Valse Caprice ... 20 
PsYCHE. A Romance... , sins ano 
PLAISANTERIE. Scherzo — bie aa Zi 


NovELLo 


London : anp Company, Limited. 


Just Pus 


NORWEG IAN MELODIES 


ARRANGED F(¢ 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 
BY 


AHN CARSE, 


ISHED, 





A. 


VON 





Price Two Shillings. 





London: Novetto anp Company, Limited, 


Just PustisHep, 





ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS FOR 
(New Series). 


No. I. 
SEVEN 
CHORALE PRELUDES 


BY 


HUBERT H. 


THE ORGAN 


C. PARRY. 


Price Three Shillings and Sixpence. 





ConTENTS : 


** Dundee.” 

** Rockingham.” 
S. S. Ww esley's “* 
«a phe ' *Old rogth.’ 
* Melcombe.” 

“Christe Redemptor omnium. 
*St. Ann's.” 


Chorale Prelude on 
Chorale Prelude on 
Chorale Prelude on 
Chorale Prelude on 
Chorale Prelude on 
Chorale Prelude on 
Chorale Prelude on 


Hampton, 


2Pve/|everr 





Lendon: NoveLt_to anp Company, Limited, 





Just PusiisHep. 


SLOW MOVEMENTS 
FROM 
SONATAS 
FOR THE ORGAN 
COMPOSED BY 
F. MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. 
Edited by JOHN E. WEST. 





Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 





NovVELLO AND Company, Limited. 


AUF WIEDERSEHEN 


COMPOSED BY 


A. HERBERT BREWER. 


London : 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 





2s. od. 

VIOLA AND PIANOFORTE * 2s. od, 

VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE 2s. od, 

SMALL ORCHESTRA: 

String Parts .. 1s, 34. 

Wind Parts 2s. od. 

PIANOFORTE SOLO as. od. 

OrGAN SoLo . a rs. 6d. 

PIANOFORTE AND STRINGED INSTRUMENTS 2s. 64. 

Separate String Parts, 6d. each. 
ARRANGEMENT FOR MiLiTary BanpD 5s. od. 
London: NovetLto anp Company, Limited. 
ALLE GRE TTO 
W. WOL ST EN HOLME. 

VIOLA AND PIANOFORTE ‘ 1s, 6 
VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE .. .. we 
VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE . 6 
PIANOFORTE ii . wf 
ORGAN a - re i me «= we SE 
ARRANGEMENT FOR SMALL ORCHESTRA: 
STRING PARTS -. 2% % 
WIND PARTS . 3 





London: NoveLtto anp Company, Limited. 
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Just PUBLISHED, 


INVOCATION 


FOR 
ORCHESTRA 
COMPOSED BY 

MACKENZIE. 
(Op. 76). 


A. CG. 


ARRANGEMENT FOR 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE, 
BY THE COMPOSER. 
Price Two Shillings. 
Limited. 


London : NoveELto AND CoMPANYy, 


COMPOSITIONS FOR THE ORGAN 


SIGFRID KARG-ELERT. 





= IMPRESSIONS. Op. 7 72:— s. d. 

. Harmonies du Soir .. ee a ee ro 

2. Clair de Lune. . ° ro 

3 La Nuit _ Io 
CHACONNE AND FUG SUE TRIL OG ¥, ‘WITH 
CHORAL (2 Trumpets, 2 Trombones, 2 Tubas, 
Timpani, Tam-tam, and Piatti ad /id.). - 73:— 

Organ Score 4 6 

Wind Parts, &c. . ie “ 20 

FIRST SON —. in A. minor. Op. 74 es 3 6 

FUNERALE. Op No - - as 20 

CHORAL IM PROV 3 AT ION | on “In dulce jubilo.’ 
Op. 75, No. 2 . _ “ od 1 6 


___ London: Nov ELLO AND | Company, Limited. 


The SOCIETY of BRITISH COMPOSERS. 
\lusic Published in the AVISON EDITION. 








London: 


Novetto anp Company, 





Limited. | 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
ALMAYRAC, G.—L'Invitation & la Promenade. Pianoforte Solo 
AVALLE, L.— Menve st des Muscadins. Pianoforte Solo 


DEBUSSY, C..—Printemps, Suite | pe Pianoforte 


Duet, 6s. net ; Two Pi: anofortes, 4 hands 
CHARLOT, 4 Peccadile. Pianoforte Solo - - = 
DELERUE, Oi: vont tes Réves. Mélodie. Pianoforte Solo 
DUKAS, P. Fant are. Pianoforte Solo, 2s. net. Pianoforte Duet 
DU tee P.—Le Beau Jardin. Quatre petites piéces. Piancforte 
uet 


Paraphrases of J. Strauss. Waltzes : 


G ODOWSKY, Wi 


’ Kunstlerleben, 4s. net; 2. Fledermaus, 4s. net; 3. Wein, 
Weib, und Gesang .. as wi = - 2 
GRANDJANY, M.—Trois piéces. Pianoforte Solo: 1. 


1s. 6d. net; 3. Impromptu 
Comédie Lyrique-Overture. 


2. Pastorale, 
Sancho, 


Arabesque, 2s. net ; 2 
JAQUES-DALC ROZE. 

‘Pianoforte Duet 
MALEZIEUX, G. 


E.—Pitc hounetta. Pianoforte Solo 


PENAU, R.—Op. 40. Chiméres. Pianoforte Solo 
PICQUET, G.—C’est l’'Heure Bleue. Caprice. Pi: snoferte Solo 


SAVASTA, J.—Op. 63. Réve de Violette. American Intermezzo. 


Pianoforte Solo 


SCHMITT, F.—Brises. Pianoforte Solo .. 

STAUB, V.—Op. 45. Kermesse. Pianoforte Solo 

—— Op. 46. Humoresque. Pianoforte Solo , - 

SWAN, HENNESSY.—Op. 21. Au bord de la Forét. *"Piano- 
forte Solo, 2s. net; Op. 24. Eaux Fortes. Pianoforte Solo, 


2s. net 27. Nouvelles Feuilles Album. Pianoforte 
Solo, 2s. 6d. net 3 Op. 25. Etude. Pianoforte Solo, 2s. net ; 
Op. 32. Valses. Pianoforte Solo, 3s. net; Op. 39. 
Incunnabula. Pianoforte Solo, 2s. net; Op. 41. Valses 
Caprices. Pianoforte Solo, 4s. net; Op. 40. En passant. 
Pianoforte Solo, 3s. net; Op. 43. Sonatine. Pianoforte 
Solo, 3s. 6d. net; Petite Suite. Irlandaise. Pianoforte 
Drret 


THOME, F. —Oe,. zo. Andante Religioso, transcribed for two 
Pianofortes 
WACHS, P.- Chanson de 


Pianoforte Duet 


l'Aiéule. Pianoforte Solo, 2s. net ; 


CHAMBER MUSIC. 


ARNAUD, A.—Trois petite s piéces. Violin and Pianoforte. 
1. Chez la Marquise; 2. Divertissement; 3. L’enfant 
s'endort : ee each 


CHAPUIS, A.— Trio in G6 for Pianof orte, Violin and 'Celk oe 
CHAUSSON, E.—Quatuor in A. Op. Pianoforte, Violin, 
Viola, and 'Cello és = hs 
D'AMBROSIO, A. Deuxitme Concerto in G minor. 
Violin and Pianoforte 
DEBUSSY, Cri.—Deuxitme 


"Cello and Pianoforte 


30. 
Op. 51. 
Transcribed for 


Ariette Onbliee, 








ae +. — Revérie. Transcribed for Violin ‘and Pi: anoforte 
INSTRUMENTAL. Net s. d. | __ Danse. ‘Transcribed for Violin and Pianoforte 
fax, ARNOLD—Trio. Pianoforte, V iolin, and Viola en --» 6 6] DUMAS, J.—Exercices Journaliers, for the Violin 
deetuoven.—Cavatina. For Violin and Organ. (Extra Violin FR ANCE. C.—Pianoforte Quintet. Transcribed for Pia: snoforte 
Parts, 6d. each) * + . 20 Trio, Pianoforte, Violin and ’Cello - es ma 
Bau, W. H.— —Arabesque. Violin and 'Pianoforte a t 6|) HUBAY, J.—Op. 84. Scénesd'enfants. Ten pieces in 2 books, 
Arcadian Suite. Full Score 15 0 Pianoforte snd Violin as ag .. each 
Conver, F.—Elegy for Orchestra. Full Score ‘ 2 6| MARTEAU, 2! 15. Suite in A. Violin and Pianoforte 
Conor, Pau.—"' Dross.” —Music-Drama without words. . 3 6] SAINT-QUE NiIN. De.—Lied for Pianoforte and Violin 
carpingrR, H. BALFouUR—Quartet in one movement for Strings (or Cello) idk a ‘ se = 
Score . . net 2 o| Parts a -_ . ° , Trineven olin iano- 
HARTLEY, Liovp—Two Pieces. Violin and Pianoforte oe ° ; ° — c. i eh Te pn ” - oo é 
ms Rea, H. a, cho mee Trio in B minor. Pi anoforte, VECSEY, F von.—Three pie es for Violin and Pianoforte : 
iolin, and Violoncello .. ° Sa eis ts nsienebeaatiana® ethen ma 
cBwex, J. B. — “Grey Galloway.” “Bender Ballad for 5 1. Réve; 2. Humoresque; 3. Menuett ‘ each 
: Orchestra, | Full ag “s ~~. ae _ o 6 ORGAN MUSIC. 
ACKENzIE, A, C.—Suite. iolin and Orchestra (or Pianoforte ee ih in . ne 
Full Score 20s. | Piano Score net 5s. | Separately, each 2 o BERTIER, C De.—Rhapsodi or Organ... 
Marruay, on os in one movement . vi P 5 0 VOCAL MUSIC. 
SetaicuT, JosepH—Spanish Love Song. Violin and janoforte 1 Gi xm a ‘ tan hy “+ Pi — 
_. Spinnerlied ; ee Violoncello and Pianoforte.. each 1 6| CRAS, J.— 4 Conte ae “< nant ot — ty : _— 
= Hans—Kreutzer Studies, with accompaniment for FAU . pone TENE, he SEE Sees Se 
‘ ond Violin. Two Books .. ‘ -- each 2 6 = . : a + "ve . ot 
, C >.—Au Jardin de l'Infante. Chant et 
' PI ANOFORTE. ING — 3RECHT, D. E am Ja ' a ; 
bowen, E. York— Miniature Suite 3 °| KOWAL SKI, H.—Le Déjetiner Chez le Garde. Chant et Piano 
Separately : Humoresque, 1s. ; Nocturne, 1S. "Scherzo t 6| LAZZARI, " —Trois Mélodies. Chant et Piano ea 
First Ballade : Polonaise .. -. each 2 6/LERMYTE, A.—Chloris. Chantet Piano; 1, InG; 2, In} 
Conver, Paut—Nine Preludes, 4s. 6d. Separately, each 1 ©| SAINT-QU Nn TIN, G. De.—L’Absente. Chant et Piano; 
Cox, G. H.—Song of Spring : + 2 OF} 1. Soprano ; 2. Mezzo 
fea B. J.—Sonata 5 2] —— Rondel de l’Adieu. Chi ant et Piat NO... 
ak, K, E.—Sketches: ‘The Old Castle ; The Wi ishing Well, ea. t 6) SAUVRERIS, A.—Meélancolia. Chant et Piano 
Forrester, CLirrFE— Summer's Call ; The Exile .. .. each 2 0 TWO COMIC OPERAS.—t. Le Sage, “‘ Télémaque.” Paris 
Variations on an Original Air se os & 6 1716. (French Words); 2. Gay and Pepusch, ‘“‘ The 
—, Perciv -— a -Toccata > Beggar's Opera.” (French and English Words), London, 1728 
» NICHOLAS—Five Waltzes 2 TITDE rT “COR EC 
dartury, Luovp—Four Miniature Impressions 2 6 MINIATURE FULL SCORES. 
. Two Concert Pieces .. 3 0 | yonees 2 6| LISZT.—Mephisto-Walzer. For Orchestra oe os ee 
‘AWLEY, STANLEY— Dance Sketc h No. 2 ©| RAVEL, M.—Valses Nobles et Sentimentales. For Orchestra 
“ickin, WeLTON—Suite Mignonne 2 6| ROGER-DUCASSE.—Suite Francaise en Ré majeur. or 
iERvIS. Reap, H. V.—Five Impressions . o & © Orchestra oe s ~ ‘ . 
 TTHAY, Tosias—Toccata ; ; Albumblatt ; Dirge each 1 0 Le Joli-Jeu de Furet. Scherzo. For Orchestra 
¢ YILTER, Rocer—T hree Studies ° - -. 2 6] —— Interlude, “‘ Au Jardin de Marguerite.” For Orchestra. 
Staicur, Joszrpu— Passepied, 1s. ; Miniatures, 1s. 6d. ; Legends 2 ©} ROUSSEL, 4.—Evocations ; 1. Les Dieux dans lombre des 
WINSTEAD, FEL1x—Prelude in D.. os - os ++ 1 6 Cavernes, 7s. net ; 2. La Ville Rose, 8s. net ; 3. Aux bords du 
. Variations on a Theme by Concone 2 6 Fleuve Sacré. For Orchestra 
‘cet, A. N.—Barcarolle, In the Bay ws - 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 


LONDON : 


NEW FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


NET. 
s. d. 
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CHAPPELL &CO’S | 


LATEST SONG AND BALLAD SUCCESSES. 


LIZA LEHMANN— 
** The Dustman ” 
**On the day I get to heaven” 
** Morning ” 
** Daddy’s Sweetheart ” 
** Little Moccasins ” 


GUY D’HARDELOT— 
** A Summer Song” 
** A Portrait” 
- Love’s Words” 
= My Message ™ 
** Until one day” 
**Un Rien” (A Word) 
“Come!” 


FLORENCE AYLWARD— 
** Morning—and you !” 
** Solace” 
** Sunshine and Daffodils ” 
*« Dear heart, I love” 


‘* Three ” 
TERESA DEL RIEGO— 


‘* The Reason” 

** Little Brown. Bird” 

** Your Picture” 

** Hayfields and Butterflies ” 
‘*T lay my laurels at your feet” 


DOROTHY FORSTER— 
**A Psalm of Love” 
** Wonderful Garden of Dreams ” 
** The Bells of Twilight” 
** Look down, beloved ” 
** Mifanwy” 
** Rosamond ” 
** Rose in the Bud” 


LESLIE ELLIOTT— 
** Hayoma ” 


‘* The Whisperin’ Wheat” 
KATIE MOSS— 
** The Floral Dance ” 


SHERIDAN GORDON 


S. LIDDLE— 
** Lead, kindly Light” 
Two Short Songs: 
**Open my window 
to the stars ” 


flowers ” 


KENNEDY RUSSELL— 
** At Santa Barbara ” 
** The Blue Dragoons” 


BOTHWELL THOMSON— 
Published 
together. 


** The First Kiss ” 
** The Flower Bird ” 


ERIC COATES— 


** Rose of Mine” 
** Sweet-and-Twenty ” 


NOEL JOHNSON— 
** Gray Days” 


HAYDN WOOD— 


** God make thee mine ” 

** The Dewdrop and the Sun” 
** A Song of Hope” 

** Fairy Waters ” 


FRANK BRIDGE— 

** Easter Hymn ” 
GRAHAM PEEL— 

** Loveliest of trees” 

** Wind of the Western Sea ” 

** April” 

‘The Early morning ” 
PERCY WHITEHEAD 

** Lennavan-Mo ” 
MAURICE BESLY— 

** Three little Fairy Songs ” 
A. HERBERT BREWER 

** Dolly” 


‘© A fat lil’ feller wid his mammy’s GODFREY NUTTING 


eyes 


NEW SONG 


LIZA LEHMANN 
** Cowboy Ballads ” 





MONTAGUE F. PHILLIPS— 


**Sea Echoes” 


Cuarrett & Co., Ltd., 50, New Bond Street, London, W.f 


** Tune in the land ” 


| HERMANN LOHR— 
“ Songs of Roumania” 
DOROTHY FORSTER— 


“Songs of Farewell ” 


MARJORIE HOPE LUMLEY— 


Album of Five Songs. 


NEW YORK, TORONTO, anp MELBOURNE. 


| pubtished 
** Love, pluck nei, together. 


EDWARD GERMAN— 


** Court Favour” 


HERMANN LOHR— 
** There ’s a hill by the Sea” 
** Little grey home in the West” 
** Over the Hill” 
** It was a song you sang me” 
** Micky’s Advice ” 
** Sweet, thou hast trod on a hear,” 
** Rose of my heart ” 
** Where my caravan has rested” 


W. H. SQUIRE— 
** The Irish Fusilier” 


ALBUMS. 6 


AND OF ALL MuSIC SELLERS. 


R. CONINGSBY CLARKE- 


Rustic Songs: 


1 ‘Little girl from Hanley Way” 


2 ‘* The Bells of Aspenden” 
3 “* I be hopin’ you remember” 
** Loving is so sweet” 
** Poppies for forgetting ” 
**Q, my garden, full of roses” 


PAUL A. RUBENS— 
**T love the moon ” 


** The Admiral’s yarn ” 
H. LYALL PHILLIPS— 
** All mine alone” 
CECIL STANLEY— 
** Every man a Soldier” 
FRED W. SPARROW— 
** Three Sturdy things hath England” 
** The Shepherd’s Wooing” 
MONTAGUE RING— 
Two Little Southern Songs: 
** Kentucky Love 
Song ” 
**June in Kentucky”) —_ 


MONTAGUE F. PHILLIPS- 
** Sweet Eyes of blue” 
** The Stars” 
**In Harbour” 
** Starry woods” 
** Grey eyes” 


R. CONINGSBY CLARKE- 


“The Perfect Tune” 


GRAHAM PEEL— : 
“Songs of a Shropshire Lad 





al 
—— 





London :—Printed by Novetto anv Company, Limited, at Novello Works, Soho, and published at 160, Wardour Street, Sobo, v 
Sold also by Simpxin, MARSHALL, Hamitton, Kent anv Co., Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.—Saturday, February 1, 19%} 
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| 


No. 1020. 


EXTRA SUPPLEMENT. 
NOVELLO’S OCTAVO ANTHEMS. 


February 1, 191% 


Price 3d. 





—_ 


Acharge to keep, Ihave... King 
acrown of grace for man Brahms 
be Afewmore yearsshallroll H. Blair 3d 
Aprayer for peace ... Crotch 3d 
Asolemn prayer .. 
bs, Asong of joy 

*, Abide with me 

iy, Abide with me 


John LE. West 
» Ivor Atkins 


h And Jacob wasleftalone J.Stainer 6d 
p And jesus entered H. W. Davies 


f Andthere shall be signs Naylor 
FE And when the day 

Angel Spirits P. Tchaikovsky 
Angels from the realms 
‘ Ditto P. E. Fletcher 
a Ditto E. V. Hall 
y; Arise, shine «. G. F. Cobb 
b Art thou weary «. C. H. Lioyd 
¥ As Christ was raised 
i Asilive, saiththe Lord E.T.Chipp 
B Asitbegan todawn Ch. Vincent 
B As Moses lifted up FF. Gostelow 
» Astheearth bringeth A. H. Brewer 
® Asthe hart pants (s.s.T.B,) Gounod 
e- Ascribe unto the Lord Travers 
® Ascribe unto the Lord S.S. Wesley 
BAtthe Lamb'sHigh _ E. V. Hall 


¢ merciful 








LONDON : 





. A. H. Brewer 2d. 


R. Dunstan 3d. 


\. Adeste Fideles ... H. Hofmann 4d. 
rr, All go unto one place Wesley 3d. 
be All nations whom B, Luard-Seiby 4d. 
i, Alltheythat trust... ... Hiller 8d. 
rs, All Thy works on J. Barnby 4d. 
, All Thy works .Ely 4d. 
4 AllThy works ... E.H.Thorne 3d 
ms Aliyewhoseek ... H. M.Higgs 3d. 
gAllyewhoweep ... Gounod 3d. 
y, Alleluia! nowis Christ T.Adams 3d. 
» Alleluia ! the Lordliveth C. Harris 3d. 
K Almighty Father ... B.Steane 3d. 
f. Almighty God, give us Wesley 3d. 
i Andall the peoplesaw J. Stainer bd. 
p And God shall wipe Greenish 3d. 
& And it was the third hour Elyey 4d. 


4d. 

Andsuddenly therecame H.J.Wood 3d. 
‘ Andthe Lord said T.W. Stephenson 3d. 
. And the wall of the city Oliver King 3d. 
4d. 
C. W. Smith 3d. 
2d. 
ie. Angel voices, eversinging E.V.Hall 3d. 
Cowen 3d. 


Wareing 3d. 


3d. 
f Atthe Sepulchre H.W. Wareing 4d. 


j Author of Life Divine Button ad. 
Awake, awake John E. West 3d. 
b Awake, awake, put on Greenish 4d. 
p Awake,awake, puton J, Stainer 6d. 
p Awake, awake, puton Stephenson 4d. 
B Awake, awake, put on M. Wise 4d. 
pAwake!O Zion ... C. Forrester 3d. 

Awake, thou that sleepest Stainer 6d. 

Awake up, my glory M. Wise 3d. 
b Begiad and rejoice M. B, Foster 3d. 

Beglad and rejoice ... B.Steane 3d. 
E Beglad, O ye righteous H.Smart 4d. 
B Be glad then, ye A. Hollins 3d. 
E Be merciful H. Purcell 6d. 


E. A. Sydenham 3d. 


Be peace on earth Crotch 3d. 
Be Thou exalted ... C. Bayley 3d. 
Beyeallofonemind A.E.Godfrey 3d. 
F be ye therefore A. S. Baker 3d. 
rethe heavens H.W. Parker 3d. 
Behold, alltheearth G.F. Huntley 4d. 
hold,Godisgreat E.W.Naylor 4d. 

f Behold, God is my John E. West 3d. 
Behold, God is my F.C. Woods 4d. 
B Behold, how good (Male) Caldicott 3d. 
‘ Ditto (s.a.7.B.)Caldicott 3d. 
be Ditto : Hamilton Clarke 4d. 
hold, I bring you J. Barnby 3d. 
Ditto J].Maude Crament 4d. 
Engi _.. _E.V. Hall 3d. 
Ye old, | come quickiy [vor Atkins 2d. 
a bal eave given r C. Harris 3d. 
, 1 sen .V. Roberts 4d. 

pebald My servant .F. Bridge 34. 
hold now, praise - B. Calkin 3d. 





COMPOSED BY 


| 63 Behold now, praise F. lliffe 
| 912. Behold now, praise John E. West 
| 315. Behold, O God . F.W. Hird 
524. Behold, the days come Woodward 
652. Behold the Name ..._ Percy Pitt 
501. Behold, two blind men J. Stainer 
938. Bethlehem ... Ch. Gounod 
378. Bless the Lord .. M. Kingston 
796. Bless the Lord, O my sou! Hailing 
855. Blessthe LordthyGod Roberts 
450. Bless thou the Lord C. Bayley 
374. Bless thou the Lord Oliver King 
693. Blessed arethe dead B. L. Selby 
667. Blessed are the pure A. 1D. Arnott 
390. Blessed are they A. W. Batson 
616. Blessedare they ... H. Blair 
77. Blessed arethey ... W. H. Monk 
182. Blessed arethey ... Arthur Page 
15. Blessedbethe God S.S.Wesley 
756. Blessed be the Lord J. Barnby 
570. Blessed be the Lor! J. F. Bridge 
895. Blessed be the Lord O. Gibbons 
876. Blessed be the Lord E.. V. Hall 
183. Blessed be the Lord «. Heap 
770. Blessed be the Lord Markham Lee 
331. Blessed be the Lord C.L. Williams 
1006. Blessed bethe Name _  Macfarren 
724. Blessed be Thou E. C, Bairstow 
838. Ditto ... ox J. Kent 
400. Blessed City A. C, Fisher 
284. Blessed is He F. E. Gladstone 
262. Blessed is He «. C. H, Lioyd 
292. Blessed is He A. C. Mackenzie 
206. Blessed is the man Clarke-W hitfeld 
64. Blessed isthe man John Goss 
769. Blessed isthe man H. W.Wareing 
1004. Blessed is the soul (s.s.) Macfarren 
286. Blessed Jesu (Stabat Mater) Dvorak 
943. Blessed Lord S. S. Wesley 








. Blow up the trumpet 
. Blow ye the trumpet Henry Leslie 
. Born to-day... 
. Bow Thine ear 


. Come, Holy Ghost ... 
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5. Blessing, glory, wisdom B. Tours 
i A 


Ditto ... . H. Brewer 


F. Iliffe 


J. P. Sweelinck 
W. Bird 


Bread of Heaven E. German 


774. Break forth into joy H. E. Button 
415 Ditto S. Coleridge-Taylor 
798 Ditto H. A. Matthews 
92. Ditto . R. Prentice 
491. Ditto «. B. Steane 
323. Brightestandbest ... E. V. Hall 
340. Bring unto the Lord Gladstone 
98. Brother, thou art gone ... J. Goss 
279. By Babylon's wave Gounod 
197. By therivers of Babylon L. Samson 
121. By the waters of Babyion Boyce 
511 Ditto m H, Clarke 
853 Ditto H. M. Higgs 
644 Ditto S. Coleridge-Taylor 
742. By Thy glorious death A. Dvorak 
116. Calltoremembrance J. Battishill 
952 Ditto... J. V. Roberts 
680. Calm on thelist’ning ear Parker 
841. Cast menotaway C. Lee Williams 
975. Ditto S. S. Wesley 
497. Christ both died E. W. Naylor 
454. Christ is risen G. B. J. Aitken 
368. Christisrisen  ...J. M. Crament 
666. Christ is risen ose W. Jordan 
533. Christ is risen . J. V. Roberts 
814. Christisrisen E.A, Sydenham 
307. Christour Passover E. V. Hall 
783. Christ the Lordis risen again ,, 
370. Christthe Lord is risen to-day ,, 
488, Christians,awake... J. Barnby 
648. Christians, awake ... H. M. Higgs 


Christmas Day _ ...G. von Holst 


. Cleanse me, Lord G. F. Wrigley 
. Come, and let usreturn ... 
. Come, and let usreturn W. Jackson 


. Goss 


Come hither, ye faithful Hofmann 
G. Elvey 








. Come, Holy Ghest 
. Come, Holy Ghost 
. Come, Holy Ghost 
. Come, let usjoinour 


Ord 15 risen again 


BERTRAM LUARD-SELBY. 


. J.L. Hatton 
.. Palestrina 
C. L, Williams 

E. V. Hall 


93. Come, my soul G, C, Martin 
99. Come and let us A. Hollins 
314. Comenow, and letus H.W.Wareing 

1. Come unto Him Gounod 
946. Ditto ... one H. Leslie 
256. Come unto Me H. R. Couldrey 
635. Come unto Me... G. J. Elvey 
103. Come unto Me(Bach) J. Stainer 
922. Come with high and holy ... Blair 
1005. Come ye, andlet us... Macfarren 
748. Come, ye children and J. Booth 
924. itto ... = H. J. King 
334. Come, ye faithful E. V. Hall 








. Coronation Offertorium 
2. Createin meaclean heart 
3. Crown Him the 
. Daughters | ane * ry King 


. Give ear, O Lord 
. Give ear, O Shepherd A. Whiting 
. Give ear, O ye heavens 


: Give thanks, O Israel 
. Givethe King Thy W.G. Alcock 


. Give the Lord 
. Give unto the Lord H.W. Parker 
. Glorious and powerful God Gibbons 
2. Glory be to God 
. Glory to God in the 
. God be merciful 
. God be merciful 
. God be merciful unto us C. F. Lloyd 


. God is gone up 


. Come, yefaithful, raise thestrain ,, 
. Come, ye sin-defiled 
- Come, ye thankful ... 


. Stainer 
. Steane 
Woodward 
H. Oakeley 
Elgar 
P.J. Fry 
.. B, Luard-Selby 


Comes at times 
Ditto 


449. Dawns the day , . H. Legge 
213. Day of anger (Requiem) ... Mozart 
682. Day of wrath ; J. Stainer 
252. Death and life Walter Parratt 
968. Death is swallowed upin Hollins 
849. Deliver us, O Lord Gibbons 
90. Distracted with care «» Hayda 
887. Do not I fill heaven H. Blair 
737- Doth not wisdomcry D.S. Smith 
703. Drop down, ye heavens Stainer 
277. EnternotintoJudgment ... Clarke 
362. Eternalsource .. F. Brandeis 
1008. Evening and Morning Oakeley 
854. Exalt yethe Lord H. Elliot Button 
764. Except the Lord build... Edwards 

| 771 Ditto Eaton Faning 
628 Ditto H. Gadsby 
470. Eye hath not seen (s.a.) Foster 
554 Ditto (s.a.T.B.) M.B. Foster 
625. Far be sorrow «. E. V. Hall 
672. Far from the world H.W, Parker 
329. Far from their home Woodward 
364. Father, hearthe prayer F. Brandeis 
763. Father,now Thy grace W. Coenen 
46. Father of Heaven Walmisley 
354. Father of Life S. J. Gilbert 
68. Father of mercies E. V. Hall 
671. Father ofmercies John E. West 
28. Fear not, O land John Goss 
916. Fear not, O land W. Jordan 
872. Fear thou not, for 1 am . Booth 
446. Flee from evil .. W. J. Clarke 
553. Forasmallmoment ... J. Stainer 
254. Forever blessed Mendelssohn 
198. For the mountains L. Samson 
gor. For this mortal S. S. Wesley 
728. Forsake me not : J. Goss 
273. From the deep I called Spohr 


T. M. Pattison 


... Armes 
W. G. Alcock 
Ouseley 


Ditto 


A. H. Brewer 
. C. H, Lloyd 


Ditto 


. S.S. Wesley 
E. M. Lee 

A. H, Mann 
S.S, Wesley 


. Godcamefrom Teman ... Steggall 
17. God is a Spirit W. S. Bennett 
. Gedis gone up Croft 


O. Gibbons 


14d. 
4d. 


3d. 
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goo. He will swallow up death Wesley 14 


389. Hear me when Icall (Male) Distin 2d. 
339. Hear my prayer . Mendelssohn 4d. 
146. Hear my prayer C. Stroud 4d. 
1001. Hear my prayer H. Purcell 2d. 
442. Hear my words C. H. H. Parry 8d. 
g10. Hear, O God A. Friedlander 6d. 
138. Hear, O heavens P.Humphreys 3d. 
94. Hear,O Lord John Goss 2d. 
139. Hear, O Lord >. King 2d. 
162. Hear, O Lord aw. F.Ouseley 4d. 
831. Hear,O My people J.Holbrooke 3d. 
203. Hear,O Thou =o . Clarke 4d. 
522. Ditto . A. Walmisiey 4d. 
776. Hear the voice sail prayer Tallis 2d. 
773. Hearken untome ... W.H. Bell 3d 
376. Hide not Thy face Kellow J. Pye 2d. 
366. Ho! every one .M.Crament 4d. 
246. Ho! every one . G.C.Martin 4d. 
330. Holy Ghost, to earth ..Dvorak 4d. 
111. Holy, holy, holy + Crotch 3d. 
842. Holy, Lord God T. Bateson 4d. 
412. Honour the Lord J. Stainer 4d. 
129. Hosanna(inC) .. O. Gibbons 3d. 
1015. Ditto (in E flat) O.Gibbons 3d. 
43. Hosanna .A.Macfarren 3d. 
557. Hosanna to the Lord W. Jordan 4d. 
636. Hosanna to the Lord Luard-Selby 3d. 
260. How beautiful arethefeet Handel 3d. 
601. How blest arethey Tschaikowsky 4d. 
321. Howexcellentis Thy .. Cowen 6d. 
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863. Godis gone up Walter B. Gilbert 2d. 
605. Godis my salvation C.F. Bowes 3d. 
131. God is our hope ° Greene 6d, 
332. Godis our refuge ... A. Foote 4d. 
101. God is our refuge ... H. Hilse 6d. 
75. Godsaid, Behold ...G.Macfarren 4d. 
909 Godsolovedthe world H.Moore 3d. 
473 Ditto ... J. V.Roberts 3d. 
1012, Ditto ... .. £.G.Monk 4d. 
342. God,that madestearth A.C, Fisher 2d. 
344. God, who at sundrytimes].H. Mee 4d. 
715. God's peace is peace eternal Grieg 3d. | 
so. Grant, we beseech Thee M. Elvey 2d. 
358. Grant, we beseech Thee Roberts 3d. 
517. Great and marvellous J. F, Bridge 4d. 
187. Great and marvellous Monk 3¢. 
848 Ditto T. Tomkins 3d. | 
223. Greatis Jehovah (Male) Schubert 4d. 
987 Great is Jehovah Schubert 4d. 
602. Great is our Lord M. B. Foster 4d. 
136. Great is the Lord ... «» Hayes 4d, 
708. Greatisthe Lord A.W.Marchant 3d. 
237. Greatisthe Lord ... F. Ouseley 6d. 
481, Great is the Lord B. Steane 3d. 
813. Greatis the Lord E.A.Sydenham 3d. 
220. Grieve not the Holy Spirit Stainer 3d. 
609. Guide me, O Thou . Blair 3d. | 
427. Hail! gladdening Light J.T. Field ad. 
5435. Hail! gladdening Light Martin 4d. 
326. Hail, thou thatart... A.Carnall 4d. 
560. Hail to the Christ . J. Barnby 34. 
945. Hail, true Body H. Willan 2d. 
499. Hallelujah, Christ is risen Steane 3d. 
382. Hallelujah! the Light Oliver King 3d. 
173. Happy is the man E. rout 8d. 
681. Hark, the glad sound M.B. Foster 344. 
g09. Hark, the gladsound A. R.Gaul 34. 
487. Hark, the gladsound E.V. Hall 3d. 
345. Hark,the heraldangels E.V. Hall 3d. 
444. Hark! whatnews... Oliver King 34. 
aoa. Harvest Hymn _.. F,. Tozer 2d. 
820. Haste Thee, O God John Shepherd 3d. 
784. Have mercy uponme J. Barnby 2d. 
535. Have mercy upon me .Goss 4d. 
1013. Ditto ...E. Minshall 3d. 
377. Have mercy upon me, KellowJ.Pye 3d. 
401. Have mercy upon me J. Shaw 3d. 
794. Hesendeth the springs Wareing 4d. 
zor. Heshall swallow up Greenish 3d. 
707. Hethat dwelleth ... J. Booth 4d. 
837. Hethatshallendure Mendelssohn 2d. 
898. He that spared not His Gladstone 3d. 





| 615. Howgreatis theloving West 
373. How long wilt Thou Oliver King 
867. Ditto Jeremiah Clarke 
647. How lovely are C, Salaman 
104. Ditto «« Spohr 
988. Ditto . _ J]. Brahms 
766. Tam Alpha ... Ch. Gounod 
539. Iam Alpha ... . V. Roberts 
623. Lam He that liveth T. Adams 
664. Iam the Resurrection ... Croft 
662. Lamthe Resurrection R. Rogers 
268. 1 am well pleased J: Rheinberger 
120. I beheld,andlo . «« Blow 
280, I beheld, and lo «. Elvey 
496. I came not to call Cc. Vi = 


207. I cried untothe Lord = 

537. I declare to you ° Cruickshank 
168, I desired wisdom .. . Stainer 
230. Ididcalluponthe Lord Pattison 
515. Idonotask, O Lord ... —— 
117. I have set God «- Blake 
420. I have set God Hamilton Clarke 
130. I have set God Goldwin 
122. I have surely built . Boyce 


. LT have surely built T. ae 


219 
590. I hearda great voice G.F. Cobb 
396. I heard a voice . John Goss 
903. I looked, and beho! d H. Willan 
171. Isaw the Lord ms Stainer 
114. I was glad ‘ Attwood 
993. I was glad wali WL Brewer 
32. I was glad ee G. Elvey 
79. I was glad CB. Horsley 
743. I was glad C. H. H. Parry 
379. Iwasglad .. T. T. Triranell 
119. 1 was in the spirit ... Blow 
205. 1 willalway givethanks ... Clarke 
874. I willcry unto God... H. J. King 
73. 1 will cry unto God ... teggall 
502. I willextol Thee C.M. Hudson 
29. I willgive thanks ... J. Barnby 
156. I will give thanks E. J. Hopkins 
568. I will give thanks .. Mozart 
gts. I will give unto him . H. Blair 
674. [willgive you rain H.W.Wareing 
225. 1 will go unto Gauntlett 
591. I willgo untothe altar C. Harris 
437. I will greatly rejoice on“ kshank 
495. I willlay me down A. C. Edwards 
195. I will lay me down .. it. Gadsby 
209. I willlay me down H. Hiles 
739. I willlift up mineeyes D. S. Smith 
958. Ditto . V. Roberts 
394. I willlove Thee Kingston 
126. I willlove Thee,O Lord J. Clark 
760. Iwill magnify Thee W. H. Bell 
78. I will magnify Thee J. B. Calkin 
27. I will magnify Thee ohn Goss 
33. I will magnify Thee F. lliffe 
405. I will magnify Thee or King 
780. I will magnify Thee M. Lee 
I010, Ditto . Cc. 7 Lloyd 
929. Ditto A. W. Marchant 
886. I will magnify Thee Palestrina 
153. I will magnify Thee d: Shaw 
154. I will mention A. Sullivan 
790. 1 will not leave you W. Byrd 
575. I willnotleave you ... B. Steane 
51g. I will open rivers E. Pettman 
371. Iwillset Hisdominion H.W.Parker 
100, I will sing a new song . Armes 


3. I willsing ofthe mercies J. Booth 
. I will sing 
. I willsing unto the Lord Wareing 
6. I will wash my hands 


of Thy power Greene 


Hopkins 


710. Ifany man hath not H.W. Davies 
819. If Christ be not raised Macpherson 
979. Ifthe Lord had not E. C, Bairstow 
825. Ifthe Lord Himself ... W. Child 
758. Ifthe Lord Himself Walmisley 
53. If we believe that Jesus died Goss 
544. Ifyelove Me ° . B. Steane 
453. Ifyelove Me H. W. Wareing 


2d. 
3d. 


+ | 725. 


58. Ifye then be risen ... aylor 34, 
61. In Christ dwelleth ... John Goss 4 
913. In divers tongues Palestrina 24 
619. Inevery place incense John E.West 34 
655. In heavenly love . Parker 3 
403. In my Father's house Crament 3 
777 Ditto H. Elliot Button 3 
102. Insweet consent ... E.H. ay 3 
278. Inthatday . G. Elvey 44 
802. In that day (Christmas} Bridge 3¢ 
720. Inthe beginning C. Macpherson 44 
582. Inthe beginning ... F. Tozer 4i 
890. Inthe dayshalt H.W. Wareing 34 
338. Inthe fearofthe Lord J.V. Roberts 3 
g8o. In the hour of my Davies 4d, 
659. In the Lord ... C. Macpherson 44 
282. Inthe Lord ... «+» _R, Stewart 6 
385. In Thee, O Lord ... S.C. Taylor 34 
33. In Thee, O Lord B, Tours 34, 
148. In Thee, O Lord J. Weldon 34. 
467. Isit nothing(s.a.) M. B. Foster 4 
571. Isit nothing (4 voices) M. B. Foster x4. 
Is it not wheat-harvest T. Adams 34 

gt. It cameeven to pass Ouseley 4d 
180. Itis a good thing J. Barnby « 
231. Itisagoodthing T. M. Pattison yd 
215. It shall come to pass Garrett 64 
go8. Jesu, Lord of life and glory Elgar 34 
397. Jesu, lover of my soul (Male) F.lliffe 24 
go7. Jesu, meek and lowly Elgar 34 
654. Jesu, Thou joy . *E Davies 34 
844. Jesu, Thou sweetness H. J. King 34 
904. Jesu, word of God inc: arnate Elgar 24 
788. Jesus Christ is risento-day Gaul 4 
455. Jesus Christ isrisen Oliver King 4 
71. Jesuslives! no longer —_, Foster 3¢ 
618. Jesus of Nazareth G. Byrd 4d 
548. Joy in harvest “” B, Steane 30. 
7- Judge me, O God ... Mendelssohn 144 
677. Just Judge of Heaven _ ...Garrett Od 
614. Justorum anime Byrd 34 
179. King all glorious ... . Barnby & 
| 997. Ditto (4 voices) . Barnby 4. 
581. Kings shall bethy G.C. Martin 
894. Kings shall see and arise _ Bridge 64 
425. Lead, kindly Light... R. Dunstan 3 
528. Lead, kindly Light C.L. Naylor 4d 
589. Lead, kindly Light D.Pughe-Evans 34 
37- Lead, kindly Light... i Stainer 4¢ 
706, Let all the world V og a 
132. Let God arise reene 64 





NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep, 


ANTHEMS. 


789. Ifye then be risen Ivor Atkins 44 
469. Ifyethen berisen(s.a.) M. B. Foster 34 
N 





375. Let God arise T. T. Trimnell 4¢ 


857. Let my complaint Arthur Batten 24 
346. Let my complaint (Male) Thorne 34 
509. Let not thine hand.. J. Stainer 3¢ 
807 Let not your heart Eaton Faning 34 
438. Ditto = M. B, Foster 34. 
438." Ditto (8 v.) M. B. Foster 3¢ 
795. Let the heavens be glad M. Higgs 44 
226. Letthe peace of God J. Stainer 44 
565. Let the righteous ... R. F. Lloyd 34 
328. Letthe words ofmy A.D. Culley 34 


494. Let Thy mercifulears W. B. Bell 
308. Let us now praise (Male) Thorne 3¢ 
962 Ditto A. J. Silver 3 
96. Lift upthine eyes... John Goss 


d. 
64. 
3d. 
«J. L. Hopkins 144. 
3 
2 
ad 
gh 


897. Lift up your heads O. Gibbons 3 
18. Ditto ° 

409. Ditto S. Coleridge-Taylor 3 

847. Ditto William Turner 


343. Lift up your hearts. Barnby 


‘bd 


enkins 


972. Light in darkness 

595. Light of the world . Elgar 34 
408. Lighten our darkness G. R. Vicars 24 
393. Likeasthe hart Thomas Adams 3¢ 
799- Ditto H. Clarke 3¢ 
530. Lo, God, our God B. Haynes 34 
335. Lo,summer comes ogele J. Stainer & 
504. Lo! the winter Farebrother 34. 
833. Look down, Holy Dove vee Selby 3¢ 
711. Look on the fields C. Macpherson 3¢ 


















[S. 


Atkins 44 
Foster 34 
Naylor 34 
1 Goss 34 
Strina 24 
West 34 
Parker 3d 
ament 34 
Sutton 34 
horne 34 
Elvey 4 
Sridge 34 





lerson 4d 
Tozer 4é 
ireing 34 
Dberts 34 
Javies 4d, 
erson 4d 
ewart 6d 
‘aylor 34. 
Tours 34 
eldon 34 
foster 3¢ 
‘oster 34. 
dams 34 
seley 4d 
arnby 6d 
tison 4d, 





iner 4 
tdan 4d 
pene 6d 
nell yd 
tten 2d. 
yrne 3d 
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